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Yes,  the  response  to  our  200th  Anni- 
versary Celebration  last  year  was  so  fa- 
vorable that  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
has  decided  to  extend  the  Celebration, 
by  making  available  to  you  now,  a  com- 
pletely new  offer.  Under  this  new  offer 
you  may  obtain  this  magnificent  new 
200th  Anniversary  edition  —  pictured 
above -«r  a  full  25%  discount-iov  this 
year  only ! 

In  addition  to  this  new  offer,  we'll  in- 
clude Britannica  Junior,  free  of  extra 
cost,  on  our  Cooperative  Plan.  Both  sets 
will  be  placed  in  your  home  NOW,  you 
pay  later  on  convenient  budget  terms. 
It's  as  easy  as  buying  a  book  a  month. 
Benefits  Passed  on  to  You.  You  may 
wonder  how  we're  able  to  make  this 
dramatic  discount  offer.  First,  because 
we  hope  for  great  demand  on  this  mag- 
nificent new  200th  Anniversary  edition, 
we'd  expect  to  materially  reduce  our 
costs.  And,  because  we'd  like  every 
youngster  to  have  the  advantages  of 
these  two  great  encyclopaedias— to  help 


Few  people  are  aware  that  the  first  edition  of  Britannica  was 
originally  published  over  a  three-year  period.  That  is  why  the 
publishers  have  decided  to  extend  the  Anniversary  Celebration. 


with  homework  and  to  answer  questions 
—  we  pass  these  benefits  on  to  you. 

Britannica  Junior  is  written,  illustrated 
and  indexed  especially  for  children  in 
grade  school  .  .  .  easy  to  read  and  under- 
stand, rich  in  picture  interest  and  care- 
fully matched  to  school  subjects.  It  will 
help  your  children  get  a  head  start  in 
school  and  it  leads  right  into  the  great 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Thousands  of  Subjects  of  Practical 
Value. The  new  edition  of  Britannica  has 
special  articles  on  household  budgets, 
interior  decorating,  medicine,  health, 
home  remodeling,  child  care  and  many 
more  .  .  .  useful  information  that  can 
save  you  many  dollars.  \ 

New  Edition  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Britannica  offers  22,000  magnificent 
illustrations,  thousands  in  vivid  color. 
But  it  does  not  merely  show  "attractive 
pictures,"  it's  the  work  of  10,400  of  the 
world's  great  authorities. 

Essential  for  Homework.  For  students, 
Britannica  is  indispensable.  It  is  the 


finest,  most  complete  reference  pub- 
lished in  America.  Its  use  develops  the 
active,  alert  minds  that  bring  success  in 
school  and  later  life. 

May  we  send  you  our  special  new 
200th  Anniversary  Preview  Booklet 
which  pictures  and  describes  the  latest 
edition?  For  your  free  copy  and  com- 
plete information  about  this  dramatic 
discount  offer  —  available  only  during 
this  year  —  plus  Britannica  Junior  free 
of  extra  cost  on  our  Cooperative  Plan, 
mail  the  postage-free  card  now. 


It  card  is  detached,  write  to  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Depl:706-A,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  6061J. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
Tlie  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

CHALLENGE  TO  ROTC 

sir:  I  read  with  interest  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Trager's  article,  "ROTC  on  Campus: 
Challenge  and  Response"  (December) .  I 
lived  through  the  time,  beginning  in 
1914,  when  "military  drill"  Wcis  under 
attack  at  the  universities.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  1938-39  and  strangely 
subsided  when  we  entered  the  war  on 
the  same  side  as  Russia.  The  people 
behind  the  drives  are  the  same  now  as 
then.  They  use  different  names  and 
different  objectives  (in  part),  but  the 
overall  purpose  is  the  same:  to  cripple 
and  dry  up  the  source  of  junior  officers 
for  the  armed  forces.  There  are  few  of 
us  living  who  went  through  the  first 
period.  My  two  sons  went  through  the 
second  period.  My  grandchildren  are 
now  the  objects  of  the  third. 

Robert  G.  Simmons 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

sir:  Prof.  Frank  Trager's  excellent  arti- 
cle on  ROTC  was  especially  marvelous 
on  two  counts: 

(1)  His  powerful  suggestion  that  col- 
lege facilities  and  their  ROTC  imits  swap 
instructors,  each  in  their  own  special- 
ties, is  noteworthy  because  it  is  whole- 
somely constructive — in  an  era  when  our 
media  seem  to  pay  most  attention  to  the 


first  kook  who  demands  that  we  destroy 
everything  that  isn't  perfect. 

(2)  His  information  that  our  universi- 
ties are  teaching  their  regular  students 
almost  nothing  about  national  security 
problems  is  a  kind  of  information  that 
we  seldom  get.  I  wasn't  aware  of  this, 
and  it  explains  something  I  haven't  seen 
explained  before.  That  is,  the  enormous 
ignorance  about  security  matters  that  is 
revealed  every  time  students  pop  off 
about  the  militeiry,  defense  industry,  etc. 
They  seem  to  know  nothing  about  the 
subject  except  the  Communist  line  that 
we  should  make  ourselves  defenseless  in 
an  armed  world.  I  had  always  blamed 
the  students  for  their  ignorance,  and  I 
hadn't  been  aware  before  that  our  edu- 
cational system  teaches  very  little  about 
national  security  in  an  era  when  secur- 
ity matters  play  such  an  enormous  role 
in  our  country. 

F.  T.  Deigh 
Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  PARIS  CONVENTION  SAILING 

sir:  I  read  the  letter  to  the  editor  from 
James  W.  Dimne,  of  Walden,  N.Y.,  pub- 
lished in  the  December  issue,  concern- 
ing the  9th  National  Convention  held 
in  Paris  in  1927.  My  wife  was  particu- 
larly interested  as  she  was  the  nurse  on 
the  Leviathan  at  that  time.  She  recalls 
this  sailing  as  one  of  the  more  exciting 
passages  for  the  members  of  the  crew 
of  that  great  vessel:  the  parade  of  fire- 
boats  in  New  York  harbor  that  witnessed 
the  sailing;  the  great  number  of  bands 
present  to  see  the  Legionnaires  off. 

It  was  the  most  gala  send-off  she  ever 
witnessed  on  the  many  passages  she 
made  on  that  great  vessel. 

George  M.  Simonds 
Ontario,  N.Y. 
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ALCOCK  AND  BROWN'S  TWINKLETOE 

sir:  I  read  with  great  interest  Lester 
David's  article,  "The  First  Non-Stop 
Flight  Across  the  Atlantic"  (Decem- 
ber), and  the  perils  of  the  participants, 
Alcock  and  Brown,  but  whatever  hap- 
pened to  the  live  "lucky"  cat.  Twinkle- 
toe.  I'm  sure  over  two  million  felineo- 
philes  would  be  interested. 

Eugene  K.  Goodwin 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  David  advises  that  it  was  an  error 
to  say  that  Twinkletoe  was  a  "live"  cat. 
It  was  a  stuffed  cat,  and  neither  he  nor 
we  know  what  happened  to  it.  Alcock 
and  Brown  apparently  did  not  wish  to 
expose  a  live  mascot  to  the  risks  they 
were  running. 

CREDIT  INVESTIGATIONS 

sir:  I  thought  your  article,  "Problems 
with  Credit  Investigations"  (December) 
was  great.  You  are  the  first  one,  at  least 
to  my  knowledge,  who  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  print  such  an  article. 

Edward  M.  Beebe 
Orange,  Tex. 

AUTO  DEFECTS 

sir:  Your  November  curticle  on  auto  de- 
fects made  me  recall  with  a  chill  the  car 
I  bought  and  drove  95  miles  on  a  high 
speed  toUroad,  then  stopped  to  have  it 
grcctsed.  "Lucky  you,"  said  the  mechanic, 
"the  cotter  pin  that  holds  the  front  right 
wheel  on  is  missing." 

L.  Smith  Finch 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  BOY  SCOUT  JAMBOREE 

sir:  I  am  a  little  late  in  congratulating 
you  for  the  excellent  article  and  colored 
photographs  of  the  Boy  Scout  Jamboree 
reported  in  the  October  issue.  It  was  an 
outstanding  job,  and  pleased  so  many 
of  the  Legion  members  who,  in  this  area, 
are  Scout  leaders.  It  especially  meant  a 
great  deal  to  read  and  review  such  good 
reporting  because  of  my  own  interest 
in  this  great  movement.  I  have  been  in 
the  Scout  movement  since  September 
1910,  having  joined  Troop  I  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  here  in  Auburn,  a 
still-active  troop. 

H.  J.  Short 
Auburn,  N.Y. 

AUTHOR  SEEKS  INFO 

sir:  I  would  appreciate  hearing  fiom 
anyone  who  was  present  at  Bari,  Italy, 
on  the  night  of  December  2/3,  1943, 
when  16  Allied  ships  were  sunk  by  Ger- 
man bombers. 

Glenn  Infield 
3507  4th  Avenue 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  15010 

LETTER  FROM  ISRAEL 

sir:  I  would  like  to  express  my  admir- 
ation for  the  magazine  you  publish.  It  is 
full  of  interesting  material  and  I  can  say 
that  it  is  avidly  read  by  numerous  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  in  rotation. 

Louis  B.  Pasher,  O.B.E. 
General  Secretary, 
British  Legion  (Israel) 
Bat  Yam,  Israel 
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Now  re-live  every  major  sea  battle  of  VN^rld  War  II 


lake  any  Four 
books  for  98*^ 

if  you  join  The  Military  Book  Club  now  and  agree  to  accept 
only  4  selections  or  alternates  during  the  next  year. 
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THE 

TWO- 
OCEAN 


Include,  if  you  wish 
THE  TWO-OCEAN  WAR 

(retail  price  $15) 
By  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
famed  2-time  Pulitzer  Prize 
Winner  and  author  of  the 
classic  15-volume  History  of 
United  States  Naval  Operations 
in  World  War  II 


213.   THE  LONGEST  DAY. 

Cornelius  Ryan.  Minute 
by  minute  account  of 
D-Day  invasion  ~  from 
both  sides!  "Superb, 
gripping  story,"  N.Y. 
Times.  Pub.  ed.  $7.00 


366.  THE  GENERAL,  by 
Pierre  Galante.  Explore 
the  brilliant,  yet  eccen- 
tric mind  of  Charles  de- 
Gaulle,  His  aims,  policies 
and  personality,  Pub.  ed. 
S5.95 


Yes- 
take  4  books 
worth  up  to  $50.00 
in  publishers'  editions  on 
this  extraordinary  introductory  offer. 


877.  THE  BATTLE  FOR 
GUADALCANAL.  Gen.  Sam- 
uel B.  Griffith.  A  turn- 
ing point  in  the  Pacific 
War  or  a  needless  sacri- 
fice of  30,000  lives?  The 
whoIestory!Pub.ed.$4.50 


87B.  THE  Gl  WAR  1941> 
1945.  Ralph  G.  Martin. 

Basic  training.  Life  in  bar- 
racks.Action  at  front. 160 
photos,  best  cartoons 
from  Yank  and  Stars  & 
Stripes.  Pub,  ed.  $8.95 


875.  FLYING  FORTRESS. 
Edward  Jablonski.  The 

B-17's  and  the  men  who 
flew  them!  400  "photo 
album"  pictures;  (you 
might  spot  an  old  crew 
member).  Pub.  ed.  $7.50 


26.  THEARMSOFKRUPP. 

William  Manchester 

(Author  of  "The  Death  of 
a  President.")  Rise  and 
fall  of  Germany's  muni- 
tions dynasty.  Pub.  ed. 
$12.50 


870.  THE  GUNS  OF  AU- 
GUST. Barbara  W.  Tuch- 
man.  Famed  best-seller 
that  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize!  Fateful  first 
month  of  World  War  I. 
Pub  ed.  $7.95 


tOST 


•74.  BATTLES  LOST  AND 
WON.  Hanson  Bildwin. 

Famed  N.Y.  Times  mili- 
tary editor  and  Pulitzer 
prize  winner  analyzes 
eleven  World  War  II 
campaigns.  Pub.  ed.  $10 


t79.  THE  KOREAN  WAR. 
Gen.  Matthew  D.  Ridg- 
way.  Did  Korea  almost 
turn  into  World  War  III? 
Includes  dramatic  Mac- 
Arthur-Truman  show- 
down. Pub.  ed.  $6.95 


<>4-  TO  LOSE  A  BATTLE. 
Alistair  Heme.  An  "in- 
vincible" nation  con- 
quered in  10  days!  How 
softness  and  corruption 
ted  to  downfall  of  France 
in  1940.  Pub.  ed.  $10,00 


•12.  WATERLOO:  DAY  OF 
BAHLE.  D»id  Howartll. 

40,000  casualties  in  9 
ttour  battle  —  excitingly 
recreated  from  surviv- 
ors* accounts.  Illus.  Pub. 
cd.  }7.95 


i>5.    IRON  COFFfHS. 

Herbert  A.  Werner.  Did 
Hitler  plan  to  invade 
U.S.?  Top  secret  ac- 
count of  U-boat  warfare 
off  Atlantic  Coast.  Illus. 
Pub.  ed.  $7.95 


U3.  SET  TAMAMOTO. 
Burke  Davis.  The  most 
Incredible  secret  mis- 
sion of  Pacific  War:  how 
U.S.  pilots  ambushed 
chief  of  Japanese  Navy, 
Pub.  ed,  $5.95 


001.  BRUCE  CATION 
CIVIL  WAR  TRILOGY-  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Army,  Glory 
Road.  A  Stinnett  it 
AppomattoK.  Acclaimed 
3-volume  set.  Counts  as 
one  booli.  Pub.  ed.  $1250 


You're  in  the  thick  of  every  major  sea 
and  amphibious  battle  in  the  Pacific, 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  Discover 
hundreds  of  little  known  facts  about 
World  War  II . . . 

•  Why  the  Pentagon  sent  out  the  alarm 
of  an  impending  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
by  WESTERN  UNION. 

•  Why  MacArthur's  air  force  was  caught 
grounded  on  the  airfields  of  Manila 
8  hours  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

•  How  the  Navy  suffered  more  losses  In 
a  single  2  hour  battle  than  it  did  in 
World  War  I  and  the  Spanish  American 
War  combined. 

•  How  the  defense  of  the  Philippines 
starred  a  weird  U.S.  "Battalion"  of  stray 
aviators,  marines, 
and  native  Filipinos 
in  wild  psychedelic 
yellow  uniforms. 

•  How  romantic  "Bali 
Hal"  of  South  Pacific 
fame  was  a  hellhole 
of  malaria  that  drove 
out  U.S.  engineers 
before  they  could 
complete  an  airfield. 

•  How  a  handful  of 
U.S.  Navy  planes 
chased  away  an  en- 
tire fleet  of  Japa- 
nese battleships 
even  though  they 
had  no  bombs. 

This  600-page  book  has 
many  extra  features: 
25  pages  of  photos.  52 
charts  and  battle  maps. 
A  15  inch  foldout  map. 
A  dictionary  of  military 
terms.  2,500  word  In- 
dex. Two  Ocean  War  re- 
tails for  $15.00  In  the 
original  publisher's  edi- 
tion. You  may  have  It, 
If  you  wish,  as  one  of 
your  4  Introductory 


871.  THE  TWO-OCEAN 
WAR,  Samuel  Eliot  Mor- 
rison, Pulitzer  Prize  his- 
torian writes  story  of 
U.S.  Navy,  from  1939 
to  surrender  on  USS  Mis- 
souri. Pub.  ed.  $15.00 


books— all  for  only  98(f,  plus  shipping 
and  handling,  with  trial  membership. 

THE  MILITARY  BOOK  CLUB  offers  you 
(at  average  savings  of  30%,  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling)  many  of  the  most  ex- 
citing books  being  published  today. 
Books  on  war  and  peace,  world  affairs, 
current  events,  important  biographies, 
revealing  memoirs— controversial  books 
that  make  the  news. 

Enjoy  a  trial  membership.  Choose  any 
4  volumes  (including.  If  you  wish,  THE 
TWO  OCEAN  WAR).  Take  them  all  for  980, 
plus  shipping  and  handling.  If  not  de- 
lighted, return  all  books  within  10  days 
to  cancel  your  membership.  MILITARY 
BOOKCLUB,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


l~The  MILITARY  BOOK  CLUB,  Dept.  02-LDXM 
I  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 


Please  accept  my  application  for  charter  membership  in 
the  new  MILITARY  BOOK  CLUB  and  send  me  the  4  books 
whose  numbers  I  have  printed  below.  Bill  me  98^  (plus 
shipping  and  handling)  for  all  4  volumes. 

Each  month  new  selections  will  be  described  In  advance 
in  the  club's  monthly  bulletin,  Battles  and  Leaders,  If  I 
do  not  wish  to  receive  the  monthly  selection  or  alter- 
nate I  simply  give  instructions  on  the  convenient  form 
provided.  I  need  take  only  4  selections  or  alternates  in 
the  coming  year,  at  average  savings  of  30%  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling,  and  may  resign  any  time  after  that, 
NO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted  with  introductory 
shipment,  I  may  return  it  in  10  days  and  membership 
will  be  canceled.  I  will  owe  nothing. 


Mr. 
■  Mrs. 
Miss. 


(please  print) 


Address- 


City. 


-State . 


If  under  18,  parent  sign  here- 


-2ip- 


Offer  good  in  Continental  U.S.A.  only.  I-M5_j 
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Revelation  hasnt 
changed  since 
Cramps  helped 
make  "Che  Perils 
of}\ittliner 


Revelation's  not 
made  of  sugar 
and  spice,  boys. 

Just  tobacco: 
5  great  tobaccos. 
Revelation's  for 
the  experienced 
pipe  smoker. 


A  quality  produclof  Philip  Morns  USA 


PERSONAL 


THE  WOEFUL  TAX  TOLL 

JAPAN'S  EXPO  '70 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SALES  UP 


In  planning  living  costs,  be  sure  to  make  ample  allowance  for  state  and 
local  taxes — both  of  which  have  been  rising  rapidly. 

In  just  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  reports  the  Tax  Foundation,  state  col- 
lections have  soared  from  $32  billion  to  $42  billion,  or  by  about  a  third. 
Furthermore,  last  year  36  states  put  through  a  walloping  parcel  of  new 
taxes,  or  additions  to  old  ones,  calculated  to  bring  in  around  $3.5  billion 
more.  All  states  now  have  taxes  of  some  sort,  which  generally  clip  you 
this  way: 

•  Personal  income  tax:  Levied  in  37  states.  Forty-four,  incidentally,  have 
state  corporate  income  taxes. 

•  General  sales  tax:  Effective  in  45  states,  ranging  from  a  rate  of  3%  to 
as  high  as  6%. 

•  Gasoline  and  motor  fuels:  A  favorite  revenue  raiser  in  all  states. 

•  Alcoholic  beverages:  Wine,  beer  or  liquor  are  taxed  in  all  states  or  sold 
via  state  monopoly. 

•  Tobacco:  Now  that  North  Carolina  has  enacted  a  cigarette  tax,  the 
roster  of  50  states  is  complete.  Heaviest  tax:  In  Connecticut  (160  a  pack). 

•  New  areas  for  taxation:  Jet  fuel  (recently  taxed  in  Maine);  $1  board- 
ing fee  for  plane  passengers  (lately  added  in  Montana  and  New  Hampshire). 


The  big  international  tourist  attraction  this  year  will  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world — Expo  '70  in  Osaka,  Japan,  March  15  to  Sept.  13. 

Since  Japan  is  served  by  23  airlines  and  ten  steamship  lines,  the  tour 
and  package  possibilities  (including  trips  to  other  points  in  the  Far  East) 
are  so  extensive  that  you  need  a  travel  agent  to  show  you  the  full  price 
gamut.  But  as  very  rough  target  figures,  remember  that  economy  airfares 
from  New  Yoi'k  to  Tokyo  are  in  a  $700  to  $950  range  (round-trip),  and  that 
per-person  living  costs  are  about  $30  a  day,  including  visits  around  the 
countryside. 

As  for  the  Fair  itself,  it  will  be  a  huge  cultural  and  entertainment  complex 
in  which  70  countries  (the  United  States  among  them)  will  take  part. 

Admission  price  in  yen  (360  to  the  dollar):  800  for  adults;  600  for  young 
people  (15-22),  and  400  for  children.  Attendance  is  expected  to  be  up- 
wards of  30  million. 


Although  life  insurance  isn't  regarded  as  much  of  an  inflation  hedge,  sales 
continue  to  run  high,  with  a  marked  bulge  in  very  large  policies.  Obviously, 
a  major  motive  for  buying  these  is  a  special  kind  of  hedge — against  estate 
taxes. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  life  insurance  sold  by  savings  banks — 
which  has  a  ceiling  on  it  ($30,000  in  New  York  state) — also  is  setting  new 
highs.  Some  facts  about  it: 

•  Mainly  because  no  agents  are  involved,  premiums  are  cheaper  by  may- 
be 15%  to  20%.  Types  available  include  straight  life,  20-payment  life, 
endowment,  term  and  family  plan. 

•  But  it's  sold  through  savings  banks  in  only  three  states — New  York, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

•  You  don't  have  to  be  a  depositor  in  a  savings  bank  to  buy  life  insurance 
through  it,  but  you  definitely  have  to  work  or  reside  in  the  state. 


Timely  item  worth  remembering: 

LUMBER:  Next  month,  the  lumber  industry  will  put  new  standards 
for  two-by-fours  into  effect.  The  agreed-upon  size:  IV2  in.  by  3 ¥2  in.  for 
dried  wood,  1-9/16  in.  by  3-9/16  in.  for  green  wood.  Heretofore,  the 
dimensions  usually  were  1%  in.  by  3%  in.  for  both  the  green  and  dry 
varieties. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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THIS  IS  A  TRUE  STORY' 

All  details  in  our  file  H3789.  Only  the  name 
of  the  Universal  graduate  has  been  changed 
to  respect  his  desire  for  privacy  .  .  .  Ed. 


HOW  TED  VERNON  AVERAGES 

$20,000  WORKING 

6  MONTHS  A  YEAR  ZIZZ,T""'"" 


When  Ted  Vernon*  walked  to  a  mailbox  that  day  in  his 
small  home  town,  the  things  he  wanted  seemed  far  beyond 
his  reach.  Like  lots  more  money,  freedom  from  his  dead-end 
job,  independence  and  security,  a  new  future. 

Chances  looked  dim.  Ted  had  no  college.  His  only  experience 
was  his  old  job.  And  he  was  already  past  40. 

Yet,  when  Ted  Vernon  mailed  his  envelope,  everything  he 
dreamed  of  suddenly  became  possible.  //  was  the  single  most 
profitable  act  of  his  life.  Yet  all  he  did  was  mail  a  coupon  like 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Free  book  put  Ted  on  road  to  big  income 

The  coupon  brought  Ted  the  same  fascinating  Free  Book 
you  can  have  in  just  a  few  days.  It's  an  eye  opener!  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  world  of  opportunity  all  around  you  in  the  booming 
Accident  Investigation  field. 

It  was  all  new  to  Ted.  He'd  hardly  even  heard  of  Accident 
Investigation.  Yet  Ted  Vernon  felt  he  had  found  his  perfect 
opportunity. 

And  he  had!  Soon  Ted  was  forging  ahead  fast  in  his  new 
exciting  career.  His  first  full  year  he  made  $14,768.72.  Since 
then  he's  averaging  $20,000  working  about  six  months  a  year. 
The  rest  of  the  time  he  relaxes  and  takes  it  easy. 

He  learned  secrets  of  success  in  30  minutes 

Ted  skimmed  through  Universal's  Free  Book  in  30  minutes 
and  changed  his  life.  He  learned  many  money-making  facts! 
But  the  three  big  points  that  headed  Ted  to  his  success  are: 

•  Accident  Investigation  is  a  $19  billion  dollar  industry  boom- 
ing to  new  heights  every  year.  It's  safe  from  layoff,  recessions 
and  automation — accidents  continue  no  matter  what. 

•  More  men  are  urgently  needed  to  investigate  some  22 
million  accidents  each  year. 

•  For  more  than  20  years,  Universal's  training-by-mail  has 
been  the  path  to  success  for  thousands  of  men  in  this  high-pay 
field. 

So  there  it  was — the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Ted  grabbed 
it — fast.  He  enrolled  for  Universal's  by-mail  training  at  the 
mere  cost  of  cigarette  money. 

It  was  surprisingly  easy.  Ted  simply  studied  his  brief,  inter- 
esting lessons  at  home  in  his  spare  time,  at  his  own  pace.  He 
didn't  risk  a  single  paycheck  because  he  kept  right  on  with  his 
old  job  until  he  could  start  making  money  quickly  in  Accident 
Investigation. 

Ted  Vernon's  income  is  unusually  high  and  not  typical  of  the 
industry.  He's  a  busy  specialist  in  storm  loss  adjusting.  But  it 
does  show  the  big  potential  in  this  great  field  even  for  men 
with  no  college  and  no  experience.  Read  these  reports  from 
recent  Universal  students: 

"My  income  has  more  than  doubled." 

— J.  T.  Woodrujf  of  Louisiana. 
"Thanks  to  you,  I  was  contacted  by  17  top  companies." 

— Donald  Doris  of  Illinois. 


"My  income  averages  $1,200  to  S2,000  a  month." 

— Ed  Crouch  of  California. 
"A  raise  every  three  months  for  the  next  two  years,  plus  new  car 
and  expense  account." 

— Oscar  Singletary  of  Georgia. 

"My  salary  has  increased  by  63%." 

— Marcel  Roy,  Canada. 

Send  for  your  free  opportunity  book  today 

Mail  coupon  below  to  get  your  Free  Book  that  started  Ted 
Vernon  to  big-money  success.  Read  about  the  exciting  full  time 
or  part  time  opportunities.  Stories  of  successful  Universal 
students  with  names  and  locations;  about  Universal's  Free 
Placement  Service  which  places  more  men  in  the  field  than  any 
other  school.  How  to  start  your  own  full  or  part  time  business. 

But  act  quickly.  Take  the  first  step  to  the  big  money  field. 
Mail  your  coupon  today. 


MAIL  NOV\^  FOR  YOUR  BIG,  FREE  BOOK 


Universal  Schools,  Dept.  AL-2 
6801  Hlllcresi,  Dallas,  Texas  75205 

Please  rush  my  Free  Book  on  earnings  and  oppor 
tunities  in  Accident  Investigation.  No  obligation 
No  salesman  will  call. 

Name  


Address. 
City  


.State. 


(fit) 


-Age 


APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS'  TRAINING 

Accredited  Member  National  Home  Study  Council 


I  r^:^  J 
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ALL  PHOTOS  U.S.  ARMY 


HowVietnam 


Tested 
U.  S.  Army 
Planning 


A  look  at  how  the  U.S.  Army 


was  prepared  for  a  new  kind 
of  warfare  in  Vietnam, 


as  few  have  ever  been. 


Copter-borne  airmobile  concept  takes  the  battle  to  the  enemy.  Here,  a  CH-54  flying  crane  airlifts  a  firing  platform  to  new  site. 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

Harvey  Ardman  is  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Editor  for  the  Research  Institute  of 
America. 

There's  an  old  saying  that,  in  peace- 
time, armies  are  always  ready  to  fight 
the  last  war  and  never  the  next  one.  Else- 
where in  this  magazine  the  story  of  the 
charge  up  San  Juan  Hill  in  the  Spanish 
American  War  is  retold.  It's  another 


in  a  long  string  of  tales  of  troops  being 
sent  into  battle,  with  almost  everything 
but  the  courage  of  the  men  being  out- 
dated or  out  of  place. 

On  the  surface,  the  U.S.  Army  could 
have  faced  just  this  situation  when  it 
started  to  build  up  troop  strength  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  middle  I960's. 

Today  in  Vietnam,  U.S.  ground  forces 
have  shown  the  world  that,  even  when 
seriously  restrained  by  political  consid- 


erations, they  can  quickly  meet  a  new 
challenge  by  mobilizing  new  sets  of 
weapons  and  new  theories  of  warfare  ap- 
propriate to  the  situation 

Fact  is.  the  U.S.  Army  started  getting 
ready  for  Vietnam  and  guerrilla  warfare 
many  years  before  either  was  a  problem. 

Our  WW2  armed  forces  had  seen  the 
German  rockets  pound  Britain.  They'd 
been  surprised  by  the  Nazi  introduction 
of  operational  jet  fighter  planes  which. 
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no  thanks  to  us.  came  too  late  in  the  war 
to  give  Hitler  the  advantage  that  jets 
might  have  given  him  earlier  over  our 
relatively  slow,  all-propellor  air  forces. 

Scores  of  other  new  devices  of  our 
own,  rapidly  developed  in  wartime, 
could  have  been  disastrous  to  us  if  the 
other  side  had  gotten  them  first.  The  war 
was  hardly  over  in  1945  when  the  U.S. 
Army  set  up  a  Planning  System,  geared 
to  conduct  any  kind  of  war  that  the  U.S. 
might  get  involved  in — be  it  next  day, 
ten  years  from  any  given  date,  or  in  the 
distant  future.  The  Vietnam  fighting  has 
been  a  successful  test  of  that  concept. 

What  we  devised  back  in  1945-46  was 
a  "multipurpose,"  pre-planned  army,  de- 
signed constantly  to  modernize  itself, 
regularly  incorporating  the  latest  ad- 


Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  takes  the  Institute's 
ideas  and  tests  them  under  battlefield 
conditions.  It  uses  the  194th  Armored 
Brigade,  about  3,400  soldiers,  to  try  out 
tomorrow's  warfare.  From  the  time  the 
Institute  begins  to  develop  an  Army  con- 
cept until  that  Army  is  actually  on  the 
field,  it's  gone  through  292  different 
stages.  The  idea  is  to  incorporate  all 
available  know-how,  to  waste  as  little 
time  and  money  as  possible,  and  to  be 
able  to  change  gears  fast  if  need  be. 

This  system  works  so  well  that  U.S. 
forces  were  well-equipped  to  handle 
guerrilla  warfare  before  they  were  called 
on  to  do  so  in  Vietnam. 

You  may  recall  a  U.S.  news  cornmen- 
tator,  long  based  in  France,  who  regu- 
larly predicted  on  our  airwaves  that  mili- 


1,600  trucks  and  jeeps,  hs  operations 
have  wrecked  so  many  enemy  gatherings 
in  their  early,  jungle-based  stages  that 
they  should  be  familiar  to  all  by  now. 
The  foe  is  hemmed  in  by  artillery  and 
troops  carried  in  by  waves  of  helicopters. 
They  are  set  down  at  gunsites  and  land- 
ing zones  which  sometimes  surround  the 
enemy  on  all  sides.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  hours,  an  enemy  that  had  slept  in 
deep  jungle  security  the  night  before,  has 
found  his  own  Dien  Bien  Phu — bom- 
barded from  the  air  and  from  artillery 
on  mountain  crags,  and  assaulted  on  all 
sides  by  U.S.  troops  that  had  slept  in 
their  own  barracks  the  night  before. 
These  attacks  are  sometimes  better  in- 
tegrated than  those  of  open  field  war- 
fare. The  commanding  officers  habit- 


Firing  platform,  with  howitzer  mounted,  is  prepared  for  lift        Platform  at  new  site,  ready  for  action.  Such  movements  by  air 
that  will  place  it  closer  to  jungle-based  enemy  zones.  into  the  deepest  jungles  have  smashed  many  enemy  gatherings. 


vances  in  science,  technology  or  military 
tactics,  just  as  soon  as  they  became 
available.  The  Army  called  on  every  re- 
source in  sight — the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  National  Security 
Council,  many  government  research 
labs,  academic  laboratories,  industries. 

One  Army  organization  today  bears 
the  brunt  of  this  task.  It  is  the  Combat 
Development  Command,  or  CDC. 

At  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  a  group  of 
miUtary  officers  and  experts  in  tech- 
nology, international  afliairs,  sociology, 
psychology,  military  tactics  and  military 
history  do  the  think  work.  They  form 
the  CDC's  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies. 
Their  job  is  to  come  up  with  a  detailed 
description  of  what  the  U.S.  Army  of 
the  future  should  be  like.  And  they  work 
on  several  future  Armies  at  once.  Right 
now,  they're  working  out  the  final  details 
of  Army  75  (the  Army  that  will  be  in 
the  field  in  1975).  And  they're  working 
out  some  of  the  broad  details  of  Army 
80,  while  starting  to  gather  ideas  for 
Army  85  and  Army  90. 

As  soon  as  the  think  work  is  done, 
actual  experiments  begin.  The  CDC  Ex- 
perimentation Command,  located  near 


tarily  our  troops  could  not  handle  the 
Viet  Cong.  We  were  doomed  to  the  same 
military  fate  in  Vietnam  as  France.  We'd 
come  to  our  own  Dien  Bien  Phu  dis- 
aster, he  warned,  because  the  nature  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Vietnam  was  beyond 
IIS.  It  hasn't  turned  out  that  way.  Some 
of  our  worst  military  problems  have  been 
political — forbidden  tactics  and  strategy, 
pressures  on  our  own  side  to  fight  only 
with  our  left  hand. 

The  French,  lacking  our  Army  Plan- 
ning System  and  perhaps  the  will  or  the 
means  to  innovate,  tried  to  fight  the  guer- 
rillas with  the  traditional  "colonial"  pol- 
icy of  occupied  strong  points.  There  is 
not,  and  never  was,  a  comparison  be- 
tween their  approach  and  ours. 

Long  before  Vietnam,  our  Army  Plan- 
ning System  was  working  on  the  copter- 
borne  airmobile  concept  of  going  to  the 
foe  in  the  deepest  jungle  instead  of  wait- 
ing in  some  Dien  Bien  Phu  for  his  siege 
at  his  pleasure.  When  the  Army  was  au- 
thorized, on  June  16,  1965,  to  organize 
the  old  1st  Cavalry  as  an  Airmobile  Di- 
vision it  was  ready  to  go.  The  1st  Cav- 
alry (Airmobile)  had  15,787  men  and 
434  aircraft,  mostly  choppers,  and  it  got 


ually  fly  overhead  where  they  can  see 
what's  happening  and  order  changes  in 
plan,  or  new  reinforcements,  on  the  in- 
stant. On  the  ground,  smoke  grenades 
call  in  Medivac  helicopters  to  fly  the 
wounded  out  promptly,  while  other 
choppers  bring  in  fresh  supplies  and  hot 
food  to  the  combat  troops.  If  the  opera- 
tion is  near  the  coast,  precise  fire  is  called 
in  by  air  from  U.S.  warships,  while  Air 
Force  planes  bomb  and  strafe  when  and 
where  needed. 

Some  of  these  battles  have  been  suc- 
cessfully concluded  in  one  or  two  days. 
The  airmobile  concept  proved  itself  (and 
the  Army  Planning  System)  in  the  1st 
Cavalry's  first  month  in  Vietnam.  It  as- 
sembled there  in  August  and  September 
1965,  with  no  previous  large-scale  air- 
mobile combat  experience.  The  North 
Vietnamese  plan  to  secure  and  hold  a 
major  portion  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
countryside  had  almost  been  realized  at 
that  time.  But  after  35  days  of  almost 
continuous  airmobile  assaults  on  their 
jungle  rallying-points  and  fortresses,  the 
enemy's  plans  were  completely  thwarted. 

What  our  planning  did  on  the  opera- 
tional level  it  also  did  to  fit  our  soldiers 
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CONTINUED 


How  Vietnam  Tested  U.  S.  Army  Planning 


for  this  strange  warfare.  The  Army  an- 
ticipated many  of  their  new  needs.  More 
important,  it  was  already  set  up  to  react 
rapidly  to  demands  flowing  from  their 
on-the-spot  experience. 

Let's  say  that  a  Battalion  Commander 
in  Vietnam  has  found  that  every  time 
one  of  his  detachments  tries  to  dig  in,  it 
hits  solid  rock.  He  wants  to  equip  every 
company  with   a  jackhammer.  Now. 

Such  a  request  goes  into  a  special  pro- 
gram that's  wholly  outside  of  the  nor- 
mal CDC  development  cycle.  If  the  need 
is  urgent,  the  item  is  given  to  ENSURE 
(Expedited  Non-Standard  Urgently  Re- 
quired Equipment).  The  ENSURE 
team,  a  small.  Pentagon-based  operation, 
sees  to  it  that  the  needed  item  gets  a 
top  priority  (after  it's  been  approved). 
ENSURE  officers  can  call  on  whichever 
government  or  industry  laboratory  and 
factory  they  need. 

Another  group  outside  of  the  normal 
planning  cycle  is  the  Limited  War  Lab- 
oratory, located  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  in  Maryland.  There,  in  a  re- 
furbished Army  headquarters  building. 
134  civilians  and  12  officers  concentrate 
on  guerrilla  and  other  types  of  limited 
warfare,  designing  equipment  and  get- 
ting it  into  the  field.  While  ENSURE 
tries  to  come  up  with  answers  to  specific 
problems,  the  Limited  War  Laboratory 
tries  to  figure  out  what  the  problems — 
and  their  solutions — really  are. 

Both  groups  are  aided  by  ACTIV 
(Army  Concept  Team  in  Vietnam).  This 
small  body  of  officers  constantly  exam- 
ines the  workings  of  the  Army,  looking 
for  problems,  listening  to  suggestions  for 
new  equipment  and  passing  them  on. 
and  overseeing  equipment  tests  on  the 
battlefield.  ENSURE  and  LWL  take 
action  on  ACTlV's  suggestions,  and  its 
findings  are  also  fed  into  CDC  Head- 
quarters so  that  future  Armies  will  bene- 
fit from  what's  being  learned  now. 

Together,  these  units  give  special  at- 
tention to  unique  problems  in  Vietnam. 
Their  special  ability  is  to  deliver  what's 
needed  within  a  year's  time — frequently 
faster.  What  they  do  fills  the  small  chinks 
and  holes  in  the  massive  work  of  the 
Army  Planning  System. 

The  ENSURE  program,  responsible 
for  filling  requests  of  field  commanders, 
often  surveys  the  commercial  market  to 
see  if  what's  needed  is  already  being 
made  for  some  other  use. 

Many  times,  according  to  ENSURE 
officers,  they  find  a  commercial  item  that 
seems  just  right.  But  when  it's  tested  in 
the  field,  it  promptly  falls  apart.  So, 
many  products  must  be  "militarized"  be- 
fore they  can  be  given  to  the  troops. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  ENSURE  team 
got  a  request  for  small  boats  with  out- 
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board  engines,  to  patrol  certain  Viet- 
namese rivers.  ENSURE  personnel 
studied  the  civilian  market  and  found  a 
boat  that  seemed  just  right.  A  few  were 
shipped  to  Vietnam,  together  with  the 
manufacturer's  spare  parts. 


has  been  able  to  deliver  modified  off- 
the-shelf  items  in  an  average  of  seven 
months — including  militarization.  Items 
that  have  to  be  developed  from  scratch, 
or  nearly  so,  take  an  average  of  about 
ten  months  to  deliver  to  combat  troops. 

The  Army  Planning  System  and  its 
various  departments  are  highly  sensitive 
about  costs.  Commanding  officers  always 
view  new  equipment  or  development 


Lurking  in  the  jungle  foliage  is  a  figure  who  believes  he's  safely  hidden  from 


"Those  spare  parts,"  says  an  EN- 
SURE officer,  "barely  lasted  a  month. 
They  were  supposed  to  last  a  year — and 
they  would  have,  under  normal  condi- 
tions. But  we  had  to  draw  up  new  re- 
quirements for  Vietnam,  and  then  we 
had  to  climate-proof  the  engine  and  beef 
it  up  a  bit." 

The  ENSURE  team  did  a  similar  job 
on  a  commercial  carbon-tipped  gasoline- 
driven  chain  saw.  Officers  in  Vietnam 
asked  for  chain  saws  for  their  helicopter 
crews,  so  that  trees  could  be  quickly 
cleared  to  allow  for  Medivac  landings 
and  resupply.  ENSURE  found  a  good 
saw,  sent  it  to  an  Army  lab  for  militariz- 
ing and  climate-proofing,  and  the  Army 
started  making  it  and  shipping  it  out. 

Nothing  existed  to  serve  as  a  rescue 
seat  that  a  helicopter  could  drop  down 
through  dense  jungle  foliage,  but  Army 
labs  came  up  with  a  25-pound  package 
that's  three  feet  long  and  only  six  inches 
in  diameter  when  collapsed.  When 
dropped  from  a  helicopter,  it  falls  like 
a  spear  through  the  trees.  Opened  up, 
on  the  ground,  it  seats  three. 

Another  typical  ENSURE  item,  rib- 
bon-like steel  tape  with  scalloped  edges, 
was  designed  to  replace  barbed  wire  in 
forward  areas.  What  was  needed,  field 
commanders  said,  was  a  lightweight  re- 
placement for  barbed  wire,  one  that 
would  weigh  less  and  take  up  less  room 
than  barbed  wire  does,  to  conserve  air- 
lift capacity.  When  ENSURE  got  the 
request,  the  steel  tape  was  already  being 
developed  for  other  uses.  That  develop- 
ment went  into  high  gear  and  the  tape 
is  now  widely  used  in  Vietnam  for  per- 
imeter defenses  in  forward  posts. 

ENSURE  only  handles  items  that  are 
needed  immediately.  So  far,  ENSURE 


costs  on  a  "Can  we  afford  it?"  basis. 
Given  the  current  mood  of  Congress, 
they  know  how  important  it  is  to  get 
top  value  for  every  dollar  spent. 

The  cost  factor  sometimes  deprives 
field  forces  of  equipment  they  ask  for. 
When  Vietnam  field  commanders 
wanted  an  electric  generator  that 
wouldn't  attract  the  enemy  with  its  chat- 
tering racket,  ENSURE  tried  to  hurry 
the  development  of  a  quiet,  fuel-cell  gen- 
erator. Some  experimental  units  failed 
to  stand  up  under  battle  conditions,  while 
development  funds  were  too  short  to  per- 
fect them  in  a  crash  program.  Fuel  cells 
are  still  being  developed,  but  at  a  slower 
pace  than  they  would  be  if  unlimited 
money  were  available,  while  the  field 
generators  in  Vietnam  still  chatter. 

There's  much  new  weaponry  in  Viet- 
nam, including  the  M16  fully  automatic 
rifle  whose  early  defects  were  played  up 
in  the  press.  With  the  bugs  out  of  it,  it's 
better  than  anything  the  Communists 
have,  including  the  vaunted  AK-47.  The 
M16  fires  200  rounds  a  minute  and  is 
accurate  to  500  yards.  The  AK-47  man- 
ages about  95  rounds  a  minute,  and  is 
less  accurate  than  the  Ml 6.  especially 
at  crucial  shorter  ranges. 

Vehicles  have  changed  greatly  since 
Korea.  Of  course,  the  helicopter,  now 
brawnier,  faster  and  better  armed  than 
in  1950,  is  playing  a  much  larger  role 
in  combat  than  it  did  in  Korea.  The  21/2 
and  5-ton  trucks  are  more  powerful  and 
more  maneuverable.  Even  the  old  stand- 
by, the  jeep,  has  been  improved.  It  too 
is  faster,  lighter,  more  maneuverable. 
"Some  guys  still  like  the  old  jeep,"  notes 
one  officer,  "but  I  haven't  any  idea  why. 
Sentiment,  I  guess." 

A  number  of  field  artillery  pieces  are 
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new  in  Vietnam — the  102/105  and  the 
175  gun,  for  instance.  The  102/105,  a 
light,  towed  howitzer,  can  be  carried 
right  into  battle  by  Chinook  helicopters, 
or,  using  a  sling,  by  some  of  the  smaller 
choppers.  It  can  hit  targets  either 
closer  or  more  distant  than  could  its 
predecessors. 

Another  new  weapon  in  Vietnam  is 
the  M60  machine  gun.  Much  lighter,  at 


comfort,  usefulness  and  safety.  Burns, 
for  instance,  are  a  major  cause  of  fa- 
talities in  helicopter  accidents.  At  the 
request  of  ENSURE,  the  Army's  Natick 
Laboratories,  just  outside  Boston,  de- 
vised lightweight  Nomax  flight  suits  and 
gloves  as  fireproof  gear  for  copter  crews 
to  wear.  They've  been  lifesavers.  Cur- 
rently, a  Delaware  National  Guard 
Brigadier  General  is  touring  U.S.  bases 
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in  photo  of  same  scene,  above,  an  infra-red  thermogra 


A  starlight  scope  can  spot  the  enemy  in 
the   dark   by   amplifying   existing  light. 

23  pounds,  than  previous  models,  it  can 
fire  600  rounds  a  minute  at  an  effective 
range  of  1,200  yards.  The  comparable 
Communist  weapon,  the  RPD,  fires  no 
more  than  150  rounds  a  minute,  and  isn't 
accurate  over  875  yards. 

In  addition  to  these  weapons,  the 
Army,  through  the  normal  development 
cycle,  has  put  a  whole  family  of  new 
anti-tank  weapons  into  combat  in  Viet- 
nam. Some  can  be  handled  by  one  or 
two  soldiers.  Among  these  are  the  LAW 
(light  anti-tank  weapon),  which  weighs 
only  4.7  pounds  and  fires  an  unguided 
rocket  about  500  yards.  The  launcher 
serves  both  as  a  carrying  case  and  a 
launching  tube,  and  can  be  thrown  away 
after  use.  Another  similar  weapon  is  the 
TOW  (tube-launched,  optically  tracked, 
wire-guided)  anti-tank  weapon.  It  looks 
like  a  miniature  howitzer,  weighs  160 
pounds  and  can  be  handled  by  two  men. 

The  fighting  man's  personal  gear  has 
been  revolutionized  in  many  ways,  for 


ph  strips  away  his  underbrush  covering. 

around  the  world  to  persuade  copter 
crewmen  to  wear  their  Nomax  gloves 
as  well  as  their  suits.  He  shows  them  his 
terribly  burned  left  hand,  suffered  in  a 
T-33  jet  trainer  accident  when  he  didn't 
wear  the  gloves,  and  then  his  totally  un- 
burned  forearm  that  the  Nomax  suit's 
sleeve  had  protected. 

In  a  set  of  modern  buildings,  some 
1,750  military  and  civilian  personnel  at 
Natick  Labs  develop  personal  equipment 
for  the  individual  soldier.  They  conduct 
basic  research  in  biology,  chemistry, 
physics  and  psychology.  Scientists  there 
also  work  with  materials,  foods,  flavors 
and  human  engineering  systems. 

What  comes  out  of  Natick  includes 
rations,  clothing,  footwear,  containers, 
handling  equipment,  tents  and  food  serv- 
ice equipment — all  designed  to  give  the 
American  fighting  soldier  the  edge  in 


combat    against   enemy  guerrillas. 

One  much-appreciated  Natick  devel- 
opment is  fatigue  uniforms  designed 
so  the  jackets  can't  logically  be  tucked 
into  the  pants.  Jacket  pockets  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  tucking  them  in  makes 
two  pockets  useless.  This  almost  ensures 
more  ventilation  in  tropical  fighting, 
hence  comfort  for  the  individual  soldier. 
The  pants  also  have  more  pockets,  two 
in  the  back,  two  in  the  front  and  one 
at  about  each  knee.  The  whole  outfit  is 
made  from  a  cotton/ synthetic  blend  that 
dries  in  20  minutes  in  the  sunshine. 

The  jungle  combat  boot,  now  standard 
issue  in  Vietnam,  is  made  of  canvas  and 
leather,  with  a  metal  plate  in  the  sole 
to  counter  punji  stick  booby  traps.  The 
punji  stick  is  a  favorite  Viet  Cong  trap, 
a  sharp  stick,  coated  with  filth,  planted 
on  a  trail  to  stab  and  infect  a  passerby. 

The  new  jungle  boot  has  vent  holes 
in  the  instep,  so  that  water  can  run  out 
instead  of  soaking  the  wearer.  The  soles 
are  heavily  cleated,  for  good  footing. 

Another  boot  has  aluminum  honey- 
comb wedges  in  the  soles  for  protection 
against  exploding  booby  traps. 

Natick  also  has  developed  better  rain 
suits,  hats  with  mosquito  headnets,  light- 
weight ponchos,  skin  camouflage  paint, 
mosquito  gloves  and  numerous  other 
items  for  jungle  comfort. 

U.S.  soldiers  in  Vietnam  enjoy  freeze- 
dried  foods — edible  with  or  without  wa- 
ter— much  like  astronaut  rations. 

Natick  is  working  on  a  lightweight 
balloon  as  a  substitute  for  a  tent.  The 
soldier  inflates  it,  sprays  it  with  plastic, 
lets  it  dry,  cuts  out  a  door  and  base  and 
moves  in.  Many  a  soldier  in  Vietnam  al- 
ready owes  his  life  to  bullet-proof  vests 
that  Natick  designed.  They  can  be 
beefed  up  to  protect  against  close-in 
small  arms  fire,  or  stripped  down  for 
use  against  grenade  or  mortar  fragments. 

Put  together,  these  and  other  inven- 
tions have  made  the  U.S.  infantryman 
a  formidable  fighting  machine  against 
guerrillas  in  their  own  jungle.  Others 


The  Combat  Development  Command,  near  Ford  Ord.,  Calif.,  expert  in  many  fields,  has 
the  job  of  supplying  the  answers  to  what  the  U.S.  Army  of  the  future  should  be  like. 
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have  made  the  same  jungle  tougher  for 
Communist  troops.  Consider  the  pUght 
of  a  Viet  Cong  force  creeping  up  on  a 
village  in  the  dark  of  night.  The  com- 
mander, sure  he's  unseen,  ignores  whirl- 
ing copters  overhead — only  to  find  him- 
self caught  in  a  hail  of  fire  from  above. 
This  has  happened  many  times.  The  Viet 
Cong  were  spotted  by  the  helicopter  door 
gunner,  using  a  Starlight  Scope. 

Using  television  techniques,  such 
scopes  amplify  very  faint  light  by  as 
much  as  50,000  times.  A  small  one 
(about  six  pounds),  when  used  on  an 
M16  rifle,  lets  a  soldier  draw  a  clear 
bead  on  a  target  300  to  400  meters  away 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  night  sky.  Two 
larger  versions  range  up  to  1,200  meters. 

Thousands  of  such  devices,  developed 
in  normal  channels,  are  now  in  use  in 
Vietnam.  Then  there's  the  infra-red  spot- 
light which  gives  an  M16  rifleman  a 
light  beam  at  night  that's  invisible  to 
anyone  lacking  his  special  goggles. 

Our  soldiers  have  various  "sen- 
sors" as  well — little  microphones  that 
listen  for  tanks,  trucks  and  motorcycles, 
and  plate-shaped  recorders  buried  in 
roads  that  can  report  the  weight  of  a 
bicycle  caravan  passing  by,  and  can- 
ister-like gear  that  magnetically  detects 
metal  objects — like  rifles.  Also,  there's 
the  "people  sniffer."  It  doesn't  really 
smell  people,  but  detects  the  little  par- 
ticles they  stir  up — dust,  smoke  from  to- 
bacco or  campfires,  leaf  bits,  etc. 

The  original  version  was  carried  on 
a  soldier's  back,  but  it  detected  friend 
and  foe  in  such  confusion  that  it  was  dis- 
continued. The  current  model  is  air- 
borne. It  has  two  metal  boxes,  each  about 
the  size  of  a  breadbox,  one  perched  on 
the  other  inside  a  helicopter.  An  intake 
hose  dangles  below  to  suck  in  air  sam- 
ples as  the  ship  flies  low  over  suspected 
enemy  hideouts.  A  crewman  can  read  a 
dial  and  alert  gunners  instantly,  or  ex- 
amine a  permanent  printed-out  chart 
after  the  flight  to  pinpoint  "hot  spots" 
where  the  enemy  is  likely  to  be  hiding. 

Finally,  there's  a  portable  little 
ground-target  radar,  not  different  in 
principle  from  older  and  larger  radar 
gear.  Of  course  its  visible  blips  include 
trees,  rocks,  buildings,  etc.,  but  when 
the  operator  spots  a  moving  blip  he 
knows  it's  time  to  alert  his  commander. 

Another  bit  of  our  planning  created 
the  Land  Clearing  Forces,  who  simply 
eliminate  the  jungle  where  necessary. 
One  of  their  main  duties  is  to  take  away 
the  cover  for  snipers  and  ambushers 
along  much-used  roads.  "We  try  to  push 
the  cover  back  from  100  feet  to  350 
yards,"  says  one  officer. 

On  an  average  day,  the  168th  Land 


Clearing  Force  can  clear  300  acres  of 
jungle,  and  it  has  cleared  600  acres  in 
a  day.  Typical  of  Army  Engineers  or 
Seabees  in  the  field,  the  men  who  handle 
the  equipment  are  a  rough-and-ready 
bunch  who  care  more  for  their  work  than 
neat  clothes  or  clean  shaves.  They  man- 
handle huge  Rome  plows,  named  for 
Rome,  Ga..  where  they  were  first  built. 
Their  huge  blades  have  razor-sharp 
edges  to  slice  the  jungle  close  to  the 
ground.  At  the  left  end  is  a  steel  spike, 
called  a  stinger,  that  can  split  or  weaken 
trees  up  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
plows — after  they  clear  a  500-yard  head- 
quarters area — line  up  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  and  lumber  forth  to  crunch  all 
in  their  path — like  a  row  of  grain  com- 
bines harvesting  a  wheat  field. 

The  Limited  War  Laboratory  was 
given  the  problem  of  helicopter  landings 
where  there's  no  solid  ground — only 
swamp,  mud  or  heavy  tree  cover.  It 
came  up  with  two  solutions,  a  "jungle 
canopy  platform,"  and  the  "Delta  plat- 
form." 


An  armor  vest  stopped  a  .50  caliber 
bullet  and  saved  this  officer's  life. 

Now  being  tested,  the  jungle  canopy 
platform  consists  of  two  20-foot  by  150- 
foot  stainless  steel  nets  and  a  six-sided 
space  frame.  The  two  nets  are  spread 
out  on  tree  tops,  one  across  the  other. 
At  the  cross  point,  the  space  frame  is 
dropped  into  place.  After  that,  helicop- 
ters can  hover  above  the  platform  and 
off-load  troops  or  supplies. 

The  Delta  platform  is  a  portable,  float- 
able chopper  landing  pad  made  for  the 
swamps  of  Mekong  Delta.  It's  a  22-foot 
platform  made  of  aluminum  tubing,  with 
a  walking  surface  of  aluminum  chain 
link  fence.  Weighing  only  900  lbs.,  it 
can  be  dropped  into  place  by  a  helicop- 
ter and  quickly  carried  off  after  use. 

If  troop-carrying  helicopters  using 
either  of  these  two  platforms  happen  to 
be  sniped  at  while  in  transit,  still  another 
LWL  device,  the  acoustic  bullet  detector, 
tells  where  bullets  are  coming  from,  no 


matter  how  thick  the  jungle  is.  Much 
about  this  device  is  classified,  but  it  can 
be  said  that  it  listens  for  bullet  hits,  then 
provides  a  visual  readout  for  crews  so 
they  can  double  back,  or  call  in  rein- 
forcements, to  give  snipers  a  heavy  dose 
of  their  own  medicine. 

The  Limited  War  Laboratory  has  de- 
vised a  position  locater  to  help  troops 
find  their  way  when  they  go  into  the  jun- 
gle from  a  landing  zone.  It's  a  1 0-pound 
box  not  much  bigger  than  a  portable 
radio  that  keeps  track  of  its  user's  posi- 
tion. It  measures  and  counts  his  foot- 
steps, and  integrates  them  along  with 
compass  readings  into  a  tiny  computer. 
A  little  window  shows  the  soldier  how 
far  from  his  starting  point  he  is,  and  in 
what  direction.  It's  extremely  accurate. 

LWL  has  invented  a  30-pound  bridge 
for  infantry  troops  that  can  be  carried 
around  by  a  single  soldier.  Made  of  flexi- 
ble foam  and  covered  by  nylon,  the 
bridge  unrolls  from  a  back  pack  into  a 
15-foot  long,  7-foot  wide  structure.  Fas- 
ten three  of  them  together  and  troops 
can  cross  streams  up  to  45  feet  wide. 

For  wider  streams  soldiers  can  use  an- 
other LWL  invention,  a  six-pound  plastic 
boat  that  measures  15  x  6  x  10  inches, 
deflated.  Inflated,  it  can  carry  four  men 
or  1,000  pounds.  With  ten  separate  sec- 
tions, it  can  survive  a  few  bullets  and 
keep  floating. 

If  a  U.S.  or  South  Vietnamese  troop 
truck  runs  into  a  Communist  ambush, 
another  LWL  device  can  give  the  enemy 
problems  he  didn't  anticipate. 

Attached  to  two  boards,  each  a  foot 
high  by  12  feet  long,  are  23  separate 
miniature  Claymore  mines,  each  con- 
taining 73  steel  pellets.  One  board  is 
mounted  on  each  side  of  a  standard  IVi- 
ton  Army  truck. 

When  the  Viet  Cong  appear  from  am- 
bush, the  driver  pulls  a  lever  and  the 
Claymores  explode,  sending  their  pellets 
in  the  attackers'  faces.  At  the  same  time, 
troops  inside  the  truck  leap  out.  ready 
to  take  on  a  shaken  foe. 

River  and  swamp  warfare  against 
guerrillas  has  advanced  on  all  fronts. 
Currently  the  Army  is  operating  three 
"hovercraft"  Air  Cushion  Vehicles 
(ACVs)  in  the  Mekong  Delta  swamps 
and  streams.  They  ride  on  a  fan-powered 
cushion  of  air  over  land  or  water  and 
bring  massive  fire-power  to  swamp  and 
riverbank  hideouts.  Thirty  feet  long,  and 
powered  by  a  1,500  hp  turbine  engine, 
a  hovercraft  today  can  bring  more  arma- 
ment to  bear  on  a  river  or  swamp  target 
than  the  best  of  the  armed  helicopters. 
It  can  carry  1 2  combat  troops  and  move 
in  or  out  at  70  mph.  Many  military  men 
believe  its  future  is  as  exciting  as  the  heli- 
copter's was,  and  CDC  is  hard  at  work 
on  its  further  development. 

Moreover,  the  Army  has  refurbished 
an  almost  forgotten  method  of  control- 
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Testing  the  jet  flying  belt,  for  tomorrow's  Gl. 


non-combatants  being  held  as  hostages 
were  forced  from  a  tunnel  complex  by 
this  method — and  nobody  on  either  side 
was  wounded.  Another  time,  43  VC  were 
captured,  with  no  losses  to  friendly 
troops.  One  enemy  was  killed  as  he  tried 
to  escape. 

U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  use 
CS  grenades  as  booby  traps  to  defend 
fixed  installations.  When  guerrillas  try 
to  penetrate,  the  grenades  explode. 
Sometimes  an  even  simpler  system  is 
used— sprinkling  CS  on  the  foliage  along 
the  trails.  Time  and  time  again,  cough- 
ing, gasping,  crying  Viet  Cong  infiltra- 
tors are  easily  spotted  as  they  try  to  get 
away  after  getting  a  dose  of  CS.  Often, 
there's  time  for  a  counter  ambush. 

Allied  forces  in  Vietnam  have  also 
made  use  of  a  number  of  chemicals  per- 
fectly harmless  to  man — but  deadly  to 
plants.  These  are  the  defoliants,  the 
common  herbicides  and  weed  killers 
sold  in  many  groceries,  hardware  stores 
and  agricultural  supply  houses  in  this 
country.  Their  use  in  Vietnam  to  strip 
the  cover  from  major  enemy  supply  trails 
is  well  known. 

As  if  these  gadgets,  devices  and 
weapons  aren't  enough,  the  Army  is  cur- 
rently developing  more  equipment,  not 
only  to  combat  guerrilla  war,  but  to  halt 
any  enemy  who  might  appear. 

Now  in  the  works: 

A  rapid-fire  howitzer  that  looks  like 
a  giant  machine  gun; 

A  radar  mortar-locator  that  can 
pinpoint  enemy  mortars  by  automati- 
cally tracking  incoming  shells.  In  effect. 


at  high  speeds  over  countryside  that 
stymies  jeeps  and  trucks. 

A  new,  main  battle  tank,  now  being 
de-bugged,  that  can  operate  underwater 
or  during  nuclear  attack,  firing  cannons 
or  guided  missiles  while  moving  at  speeds 
of  up  to  40  mph. 

A  new  helicopter,  the  AH-56A 
Cheyenne — a  victim  of  current  econo- 
mies, but  sure  to  be  revived — that  can 
fly  at  250  mph,  carrying  machine  guns, 
cannon,  rockets  and  missiles. 

Even  farther  in  the  future,  but  already 
being  developed  by  the  CDC,  are:  (a) 
jet  flying  belts  that  may  eventually  give 
U.S.  soldiers  a  kind  of  individual  air- 
mobility  that  could  make  today's  heli- 
copter-borne forces  seem  nailed  to  the 
ground;  (b)  computers  that  can  be  used 
on  the  battlefield  to  keep  track  of  an 
elusive  enemy  and  let  U.S.  troops  re- 
spond instantly  and  correctly  to  any  new 
threat;  (c)  robots  that  could  replace 
front-line  fighting  troops;  and  (d)  ways 
of  controlling  the  battlefield  weather 
locally. 

Meanwhile,  we  seem  to  see  only  dimly 
the  import  of  what's  happening  on  Viet- 
nam battlefields.  The  recent  great  in- 
crease in  Communist  political  warfare 
against  us  is  an  admission  that  guerrilla 
tactics  have  not  been  an  "impossible" 
challenge  to  our  Army. 

But  our  military  success  stretches  far 
beyond  Vietnam.  The  tactics  and  tools 
that  we  are  using  and  still  are  developing 
must  henceforth  be  taken  into  account 
by  anyone  who  undertakes  large-scale 
guerrilla  warfare  anywhere.  The  alleged 


A  Hovercraft  air  cushion  vehicle,  one  of  three  in  Vietnam,  rides  on  air  over  water. 


ling  rivers  and  streams,  the  "riverine" 
warfare  so  famous  in  our  Civil  War.  Our 
riverine  forces  in  Vietnam  use  self- 
propelled  barracks  ships  (to  house 
troops)  and  various  assault  craft.  One, 
an  armed  troop  carrier,  can  carry  a  pla- 
toon of  fully-equipped  infantrymen  al- 
most anywhere  in  the  Delta. 

Rivers  and  swamps  are  the  permanent 
assignment  of  the  riverine  forces.  Their 
mission  is  to  break  up  as  many  enemy 
base  camps  as  possible,  and  hit  the  enemy 
where  he  least  expects  it. 

Yet  not  all  of  the  weapons  and  tactics 
developed  by  the  Army  for  use  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  kill  or  wound.  One  of  our 
most  eftective  weapons  is  CS,  a  "tear  gas" 
type  of  agent  far  more  effective  and 
less  dangerous  than  earlier  types. 

CS  has  proved  particularly  valuable 
in  forcing  the  Viet  Cong  out  of  the 
elaborate  tunnels  they  build — without 
injuring  the  innocent  civilians  often  held 
as  hostages.  A  commercial  blower,  the 
Mity-Mite,  often  used  on  farms  to  spread 
insecticide,  is  set  up  at  the  tunnel  en- 
trance. Then,  CS  grenades  are  set  off  at 
the  opening  and  the  blower  forces  in  the 
powderlike  substance. 

In  one  instance,  17  Viet  Cong  and  400 


he  who  fires  may  get  an  "echo"  fire  back. 

A  family  of  rough-terrain  vehicles 
able  to  go  where  roads  can't.  Among 
them,  the  TerraStar  amphibious  truck: 
the  GOER,  a  cargo  vehicle  that  can  go 
anywhere  a  tank  can,  and  the  Twister, 
an  eight-wheel  drive  vehicle  that  travels 


superiority  of  guerrilla  warfare  over  the 
best  of  organized  troops  has  lost  its  con- 
viction. It  was  the  Communists'  stated 
world  strategy  in  Vietnam  to  prove  that 
"liberation  wars"  were  unstoppable.  Mil- 
itarily,  that   strategy   is   dead  today. 

THE  END 
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TODAY,  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  job  of 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service  is  to  protect 
the  Hfe  of  the  President.  This  was  not 
always  so.  The  Secret  Service  was  cre- 
ated July  5,  1865,  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  protect  the 
public  from  counterfeiters.  It  was  per- 
forming that  job  when  one  of  the  strang- 
est cases  in  its  history — the  plot  to  steal 
the  remains  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
its  tomb  in  Springfield,  111. — took  place 
in  1876. 

The  scheme  was  cooked  up  by  Jack 
Hughes  and  Terrence  Mullen,  two 
henchmen  of  Ben  Boyd.  Boyd,  a  master 
engraver  and  head  of  a  phony  money 
ring,  was  serving  a  ten-year  stretch  in 
Joliet  Penitentiary  on  a  counterfeiting 
rap.  The  henchmen  figured  they  would 
steal  Lincoln's  body  from  its  tomb  and 
then  use  it  as  ransom  for  the  release  of 
Boyd. 

Special  Agent  Patrick  D.  Tyrell,  who 
was  shadowing  the  two  men.  learned 
about  the  kidnap  plot  through  an  in- 
former named  Swigles.  The  details  of 
the  plot  were  relayed  first  to  Secret 
Service  Chief  James  J.  Brooks  and  then 
to  Robert  Lincoln,  the  late  President's 
son.  The  plan  was  to  remove  Lincoln's 
body  from  the  tomb,  take  it  by  horse  and 
wagon  to  the  Indiana  sand  dunes  and 
there  bury  it.  The  kidnappers  reasoned 
that  the  winds  would  shift  the  sand  and 
cover  the  wagon  tracks,  leaving  no  clue 
to  where  the  body  was  concealed. 

Robert  Lincoln  asked  the  Secret 
Service  to  help  thwart  the  plot.  He  sug- 
gested it  enlist  the  aid  of  Allan  Pinker- 
ton,  head  of  the  famed  detective  agency, 
who'd  been  a  friend  of  his  father.  Pink- 
erton  assigned  two  of  his  top  men  to 
the  job. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  agents  and 
Pinkerton  men  hid  in  the  dark  near  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb  and  waited.  Soon 
shadowy  figures  were  seen  entering  the 
tomb.  A  short  while  later,  informer 
Swigles,  who'd  gone  into  the  tomb  with 
the  grave  robbers,  came  out  and  told 
Tyrell  that  the  counterfeiters  had  pried 
off  the  marble  cover  to  the  sarcophagus 
and  were  trying  to  pull  out  the  casket. 

As  the  lawmen  moved  in  to  round 
them  up,  a  Pinkerton  man  accidentally 
fired  his  pistol.  The  officers,  thinking 
they  were  being  fired  upon  by  the  crimi- 
nals, began  to  shoot  wildly.  In  the  con- 
fusion, the  would-be  ghouls  fled,  but 
both  Hughes  and  Mullen  were  caught  a 
few  days  later. 

They  were  convicted  of  conspiring  to 
steal  Abraham  Lincoln's  remains  and 
also  of  attempting  to  steal  a  casket  be- 
longing to  the  Lincoln  Monument  Asso- 
ciation. After  much  legal  fencing, 
Hughes  and  Mullen  were  given  the  light 
sentence  of  a  year  in  jail. 

From   its   earliest   days   the  Secret 


A  Look  at  the 
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Cases  that  shed  light  on  the  100-year  history 
of  the  Treasury  Department's  crime-fighting  arm. 


Service  has  been  fighting  counterfeiting. 
Until  1862,  most  of  the  nation's  money 
was  printed  by  state  banks  that  were  no 
more  than  private  concerns  which  had 
obtained  charters  to  print  money  in  their 
home  states.  There  were  so  many  differ- 
ent bank  notes  that  no  one  knew  for 
sure  what  they  all  looked  like.  The  situa- 
tion was  an  invitation  to  counterfeiters. 
Many  state  banks  were  themselves  dubi- 
ous undertakings,  operating  with  nothing 
but  a  charter  and  a  printing  press  in  the 
cellar.  In  some  cases,  phony  bankers 
would  print  and  pass  a  wad  of  notes, 
then  get  out  of  town  before  the  holders 
of  the  notes  could  demand  payment. 

In  1839,  a  service  known  as  Bicknell's 
Counterfeit  Detector  reported  that  43 
banks  were  controlled  by  charlatans, 
their  money  legal  but  worthless;  54 
banks  were  bankrupt,  their  currencies 
repudiated;  and  successful  counterfeits 
of  254  state  bank  issues  were  circulating 
throughout  the  nation. 


It  was  not  until  1863  that  the  United 
States  adopted  a  national  currency  and 
issued  U.S.  notes,  commonly  called 
"greenbacks"  and  "yellowbacks."  These, 
too,  were  counterfeited  and  circulated. 
By  1864,  it  was  estimated  that  one  out 
of  every  three  bills  in  circulation  was 
fake.  The  following  year,  Hugh  McCul- 
Icch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Presidents  Lincoln  and  Andrew  John- 
son, created  the  Secret  Service  to  protect 
the  nation's  money.  McCulloch  turned 
his  Special  Agents  loose  against  the 
counterfeiters.  Within  two  years  the 
Secret  Service  helped  restore  confidence 
in  the  nation's  currency  by  closing  down 
over  200  phony-money  plants  and  send- 
ing hundreds  of  counterfeiters  to  prison. 
Since  then  the  Secret  Service  has  con- 
tinued to  track  down  the  makers  and 
passers  of  fake  money.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  its  present  director.  James  J. 
Rowley,  a  veteran  of  more  than  25 
years  with  the  federal  law  enforcement 
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Each  President  presents  agents  with  a  special  protection  problem,  such  as  the  impromptu  city 
strolls  of  LBJ  and  Lady  Bird  (above),  which  makes  absolute  security  an  impossibility. 
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President  McKinley's  murder  in  1901  led  to  Secret  Service  protection  of  Presidents 


agency,  the  Secret  Service  seized  a 
record  $12  million  in  counterfeit  cur- 
rency during  fiscal  year  1969  before  it 
could  be  circulated  to  the  public.  It 
arrested  1,394  persons  for  counterfeiting 
violations  during  the  same  period,  also 
a  new  high. 

Throughout  our  history,  while  at 
peace  or  at  war  with  this  country,  for- 
eign nations  have  counterfeited  U.S. 
currency.  For  example,  Soviet  dictator 
Joseph  Stalin  is  said  to  have  master- 
minded a  counterfeiting  plan  40  years 
ago,  faking  U.S.  $100  bills.  This  case 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Secret 
Service  in  May  1928  when  a  number 
of  new  counterfeit  $100  bills  wound  up 
in  the  till  of  a  Houston  gambling  house 
and  were  detected  later  by  a  local  bank. 
Soon  more  bad  notes  began  appearing 
singly  and  in  pairs,  with  signs  that  they 
were  coming  in  from  abroad  through  the 
port  of  Galveston  or  Houston. 

In  January  1930,  $24,000  in  counter- 
feit U.S.  $100  notes  was  sold  to  the 
Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin  by  a  private 
banking  house.  A  week  before  Christ- 
mas 1932,  large  quantities  began  cir- 


culating in  Chicago.  The  counterfeit 
money  was  so  perfect  that  $60,000  was 
accepted  by  four  banks  that  week.  The 
bills  were  finally  traced  to  a  self-styled 
German  count  named  Enrique  Dechow 
von  Buelow,  who  admitted  under  ques- 
tioning that  he  had  gotten  them  from  a 
Russian-born  New  York  obstetrician 
with  known  Communist  connections, 
who  used  the  name  of  Valentine.  Von 
Buelow  testified  for  the  government  and 
escaped  prison.  Valentine  was  sentenced 
to  15  years  and  served  his  term  without 
ever  revealing  the  source  of  the  counter- 
feits. But  it  was  established  that  the  ob- 
stetrician had  flown  to  Mexico  City, 
where  he  had  Communist  contacts, 
shortly  before  he  delivered  the  money 
to  Von  Buelow. 

Years  later,  a  Russian  named  W.  G. 
Krivitsky,  identified  as  a  former  Red 
Army  general,  wrote  an  article  in  which 
he  said  that  Russia  in  its  1928-1932 
Five-Year  Plan  had  spent  so  much 
money  abroad  for  machinery  and  in- 
dustrial supplies  that  it  brought  on  a 
serious  foreign  exchange  shortage  in 
Moscow.  Then,  he  said,  there  began 


"what  may  be  called  Stalin's  Five-Year 
counterfeiting  plan,  a  bold  experiment 
launched  with  the  printing  of  about  $10 
million  in  bogus  U.S.  currency."  The 
plan  never  went  into  full  swing,  he  said, 
because  the  United  States  changed  the 
size  of  its  paper  money  in  1929  and  the 
Russians  feared  the  old-style  bills  would 
attract  too  much  attention. 

Counterfeiting  has  often  been  used  as 
a  weapon  of  war.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
set  up  a  counterfeiting  plant  in  Paris  to 
turn  out  fake  Russian  money  which  he 
used  to  buy  supplies  for  his  invasion  of 
Czarist  Russia.  During  the  American 
Revolution,  the  British  poured  vast 
amounts  of  counterfeit  Continental  Con- 
gress currency  into  the  American  econo- 
my to  destroy  the  public's  faith  in  that 
money. 

The  counterfeiting  art  reached  a  high 
point  of  perfection  during  WW2.  Ges- 
tapo chief  Heinrich  Himmler,  acting  on 
Hitler's  orders,  combed  Germany's  con- 
centration camps  for  top-notch  engrav- 
ers, photographers,  artists  and  printers. 
Culling  through  records,  Himmler's 
aides  winnowed  the  list  down  to  a  few 
highly  skilled  men  believed  capable  of 
counterfeiting  the  British  pound  sterling 
and  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  group  was  isolated  in  a  special 
section  of  a  concentration  camp,  fed 
well  and  treated  with  uncommon  care. 
Given  the  best  dies,  the  finest  inks  and 
top-grade  paper  stock,  they  were  told  to 
engrave  plates  and  turn  out  British  five- 
pound  notes.  About  a  year  later,  they 
dupMcated  the  British  notes  so  perfectly 
that  even  experts  could  not  tell  the 
counterfeits  from  the  originals.  The 
German  prisoners  then  proceeded  to 
turn  out  10,  20,  50  and  100-pound 
notes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  equivalent 
of  half  a  billion  dollars  in  such  notes 
was  poured  into  the  British  economy 
through  foreign  agents  and  other 
sources.  The  counterfeiting  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  Bank  of  England  had  to 
withdraw  all  10,  20,  50  and  100-pound 
notes  from  circulation.  The  Bank  paid 
off  the  fives,  then  changed  the  design 
of  all  its  currency.  Even  now,  only  the 
Bank  of  England's  top  oflficials  know  the 
total  extent  of  that  loss. 

In  late  1944,  the  Nazi's  slave  counter- 
feiters were  put  to  work  copying  Ameri- 
can $50  and  $100  bills.  With  help  from 
experts  of  I.  G.  Farben,  the  German 
chemical  firm,  they  turned  out  perfect 
specimens  of  U.S.  money.  The  Secret 
Service,  warned  by  the  British,  alerted 
banks  and  kept  watch  on  where  new 
American  bills  in  those  denominations 
were  turning  up.  To  alert  the  public,  the 
Secret  Service  carried  on  a  national 
educational  program  on  counterfeiting 
called  "The  Silent  Saboteur." 

Allied  troops  advanced  so  rapidly  that 
the  German's  counterfeiting  operation 
had  to  be  moved  continually.  It  was 
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finally  ahandoncd  at  Redl-Zipf,  Austria. 
Almost  all  the  phony  bills  were  burned 
and  the  plates  destroyed  by  the  Nazis 
before  U.S.  armed  forces  could  reach 
the  area,  but  one  truckload — containing 
SI 00  million  in  phony  pound  notes — did 
fall  into  Allied  hands. 

Bogus  money  artists  have  not  been  the 
only  targets  of  the  Secret  Service.  In 
times  of  national  crises.  Presidents  have 
given  it  unusual  assignments.  One  such 
mission  was  carried  out  in  July  1915, 
when  WWl  was  less  than  a  year  old 
and  the  United  States  was  still  trying 
to  keep  out  of  it.  It  had  become  clear 
to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  that  the 
German  diplomats  were  carrying  on 
espionage  here  in  violation  of  our  de- 
clared neutrality.  He  ordered  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo,  to  put  the  Secret  Service  on 
the  case. 

Agents  brought  the  German  Embassy 
under  surveillance  and  began  to  shadow 
certain  Germans,  including  Capt.  Franz 
von  Papen,  the  German  military  attache 
in  Washington.  In  New  York,  agents 
were  ordered  to  trail  George  Sylvester 
Viereck,  Munich-born  editor  of  The 
Fatherland,  a  pro-German  weekly  whose 
financial  backing  was  ill-defined. 

On  July  24,  1915,  agent  Frank  Burke, 
sitting  in  his  office  in  downtown  New 
York,  got  a  phone  call  from  fellow  agent 
William  H.  Houghton  that  he  had  just 
trailed  Viereck  to  the  Manhattan  office 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship 
Line.  Houghton  suggested  that  Burke 
join  him  in  case  the  German  editor  came 
out  with  someone  else. 

At  3  p.m.,  Viereck  left  the  building 
with  a  tall  man  with  scarred  cheeks.  He 
was  Dr.  Henrich  Friedrich  Albert,  Privy 
Councillor  of  the  German  Government. 

The  agents  trailed  Viereck  and  Albert 
to  the  Rector  Street  Station  of  the  6th 
Avenue  elevated  line.  All  four  boarded 
an  uptown-bound  train.  At  23rd  Street, 
Viereck  said  goodby  to  his  companion 
and  got  off,  followed  by  agent  Houghton. 

As  the  train  moved  on,  Albert  began 
to  read  his  newspaper.  Agent  Burke 
noticed  that  Albert  had  removed  a 
bulging  briefcase  from  his  lap  and  had 
placed  it  on  the  seat  beside  him.  At  50th 
Street,  Albert  was  still  engrossed  in  his 
paper  when  the  train  stopped.  After 
several  seconds,  he  glanced  out  of  the 
window  and  realized  this  was  his  stop. 
Leaping  from  his  seat,  he  rushed  for  the 
door,  leaving  his  briefcase  behind.  A 
girl,  who  had  been  sitting  nearby, 
noticed  the  briefcase  and  called  to  Al- 
bert. Acting  on  impulse.  Burke  grabbed 
the  bag  and  raced  to  the  door  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  car.  By  this  time. 


the  German  was  aware  that  he'd  left  his 
briefcase  behind  and  was  frantically 
trying  to  get  back  on  the  train.  His  way 
was  blocked  by  a  woman  asking  direc- 
tions from  a  station  platform  guard,  but 
he  managed  to  get  back  to  his  seat.  The 
girl  told  Albert  that  a  man  had  taken 
the  briefcase.  Albert  dashed  onto  the 
platform  and  began  looking  for  a  man 
carrying  a  briefcase,  but  Burke  had 
managed  to  partly  conceal  the  bag  with 
his  coat. 

Albert  ran  down  the  stairs  and  Burke 
followed  him,  thinking  this  would  be 
safer  than  standing  on  the  empty  plat- 
form and  being  spotted  should  Albert 
retrace  his  steps.  On  reaching  the  street, 
however,  Albert  spotted  Burke  with  the 
missing  briefcase  under  his  arm  and  be- 
gan chasing  him,  yelling  at  him  to  stop. 
Fortunately,  a  streetcar  was  just  pulling 
away  from  the  corner.  Burke  boarded 
it  and  told  the  conductor  that  he  was 
being  pursued  by  a  lunatic  who  had  just 
made  a  scene  on  the  Elevated.  One  look 
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at  the  panting  Albert  running  after  the 
streetcar  with  his  arms  waving  con- 
vinced the  conductor  that  Burke  was 
telling  the  truth.  He  told  the  motorman 
to  pass  the  next  stop. 

Burke  got  off  the  streetcar  and  tele- 
phoned Secret  Service  Chief  William  J. 
Flynn,  who  came  for  him  in  his  car. 
The  briefcase,  crammed  with  documents 
in  German,  was  taken  to  Treasury  Sec- 
retary McAdoo,  who  was  vacationing  in 
Maine. 

The  "Albert  Papers,"  as  they  were  to 
be  known,  turned  out  to  contain  docu- 
mentary dynamite.  They  disclosed  that 
Albert  was  the  top  financial  agent  for 
Germany  in  the  United  States;  had  $27 
million  on  deposit  in  various  banks,  and 
had  been  spending  about  $2  million  a 
week  for  sabotage  and  propaganda.  The 
papers  showed  that  German  agents  had 


formed  plans  to  influence  public  opinion 
by  buying  newspapers  and  setting  up 
news  services.  They  revealed  that  Vie- 
reck, editor  of  The  Fatherland,  was  on 
the  German  payroll  at  $1,500  a  month. 
There  were  plans  to  start  strikes  in 
munition  plants;  to  get  control  of  the 
Wright  Aeroplane  Co.,  and  use  its  pat- 
ents for  Germany's  advantage,  and  to 
corner  the  supply  of  liquid  chlorine  used 
to  make  poison  gas.  The  documents  also 
disclosed  that  Germany,  through  its 
secret  agents,  had  bought  a  large  muni- 
tions plant  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Orders 
for  shells  were  taken  from  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  without  any  intention  of  ever 
making  deliveries.  They  also  showed 
that  Von  Papen  and  Albert  were  plot- 
ting to  tie  up  all  American  sources  of 
toluol,  a  key  ingredient  of  TNT. 

Most  startling  was  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Kaiser  and  the  German  General 
Staff  to  drive  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  Germany  would  then  send  a  task 
force  of  85,000  soldiers  to  land  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast  under  the  protection 
of  the  German  Navy  and  cut  off  New 
York  City  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  aim  was  to  starve  the  city  into  sub- 
mission, land  a  second  wave  of  German 
troops  and  eventually  knock  America 
out  of  the  war. 

Von  Papen,  the  highest  ranking  Ger- 
man involved,  was  sent  packing.  Diplo- 
matic immunity  prevented  any  stronger 
action.  After  America  entered  the  war 
in  1917,  Albert  also  was  sent  home. 

To  make  Americans  aware  of  Ger- 
many's actions  and  plans,  McAdoo  let 
Frank  Cobb,  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  publish  the  Albert  papers  in  his 
newspaper,  on  one  condition:  the  theft 
of  the  briefcase  was  to  be  kept  secret. 
The  facts  surrounding  the  seizure  of  the 
briefcase  were  not  made  public  until 
1931,  when  the  true  story  was  told  by 
McAdoo  in  his  autobiography  "Crowded 
Years." 

In  another  area  of  its  work — responsi- 
bility for  the  safety  of  the  President- 
elect— the  Secret  Service's  talents  also 
have  been  heavily  taxed  at  times.  One 
case,  known  as  the  "Great  Deception," 
involved  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Only 
three  weeks  after  he  had  been  elected 
in  November  1952.  Eisenhower  an- 
nounced he  would  fulfill  his  campaign 
pledge  and  go  to  Korea  to  see  what  he 
could  do  to  stop  the  war.  U.  E.  Baugh- 
man,  then  Secret  Service  chief,  ordered 
agents  to  keep  any  details  of  the  pro- 
jected trip  from  leaking  out  in  advance. 
Eisenhower,  who'd  been  president  of 
Columbia  University  before  his  election, 
still  was  staying  at  60  Morningside  Drive 
in  New  York,  the  official  residence  of 
the  University's  presidents.  The  problem 
was  to  get  him  out  of  the  house  at  the 
start  of  his  trip  without  alerting  the 
press. 

The  first  hurdle  was  to  remove  Eisen- 
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Security  for  LBJ's  visit  to  Gainesville,  Georgia,  in  1964.  Federal  agent  with  a  car- 
bine and  two-way  radio  surveys  the  town  square  from  the  roof  of  a  nearby  building. 


hewer's  luggage.  Baughman  got  it  out 
quietly  by  having  a  maid  leave  with  it, 
waving  goodby  to  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold staff  as  though  she  were  going  on 
vacation.  Eisenhower  himself  left  by  the 
front  door  without  disguise  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Nov.  29,  at  5  a.m.,  when  most 
newsmen  were  apt  to  be  home  asleep. 
He  entered  a  waiting  limousine  whose 
inside  lights  had  been  disconnected. 
Attorney-General-to-be  Herbert  Brown- 
ell  was  waiting  there  in  the  dark  to 
accompany  the  President-elect.  The 
presence  of  Brownell  would  have  tipped 
off  any  lurking  newsman.  As  the  limou- 
sine glided  down  the  street,  a  second 
car  with  a  Secret  Service  man  at  the 
wheel  swung  out  in  its  wake  and  stalled 
diagonally  across  the  road  to  block  any 
pursuing  reporters.  The  Eisenhower  car 
drove  to  Mitchell  Field,  L.  I.,  where  it 


doused  its  lights  and  groped  through 
the  darkness  with  an  Air  Force  car  act- 
ing as  pilot.  In  total  blackness,  Eisen- 
hower and  Brownell  boarded  their  plane 
and  began  the  historic  journey. 

To  keep  the  deception  alive,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  soon  to  become  Secretary 
of  State,  appeared  at  the  Morningside 
Drive  residence  six  hours  after  Eisen- 
hower's departure  and  went  in  for  what 
he  billed  as  a  conference  with  his  chief. 
Later  Dulles  emerged  and  filled  in  re- 
porters on  what  he  had  discussed  with 
Eisenhower.  The  only  thing  Dulles  for- 
got to  mention  was  that  the  conference 
had  taken  place  two  days  earlier! 

The  Secret  Service  is  charged  also 
with  protecting  the  First  Lady.  Some- 
times unforeseen  difficulties  arise  in 
carrying  out  this  responsibility.  For  ex- 
ample, Eleanor  Roosevelt  did  not  want 


any  protection  for  herself,  although  she 
was  the  most  publicly  active  of  any 
President's  wife  up  to  that  time.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  refused  to  let  agents  accom- 
pany her  on  speaking  tours,  but  Frank 
Wilson,  then  Secret  Service  Chief, 
sometimes  posted  a  few  in  the  audience 
without  her  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  insisted,  however,  on 
full  protection  for  all  the  Roosevelt 
grandchildren.  With  1 1  grandchildren 
who  had  to  be  protected  around  the 
clock  either  in  Washington  or  at  the 
homes  of  the  various  Roosevelt  children, 
it  was  necessary  to  assign  30  agents  to 
the  "Diaper  Detail."  The  agents  became 
such  a  fixture  that  they  shared  holiday 
dinners  with  the  Roosevelt  clan  and 
there  were  always  presents  for  them 
under  the  Roosevelt  family  Christmas 
tree. 

The  Secret  Service  also  has  the  job 
of  protecting  important  visitors  to 
America.  One  case  that  Chief  Wilson 
recalls  involved  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  wife  of  China's  president,  who 
stayed  in  this  country  during  part  of 
WW2.  Madame  Chiang  often  acted  im- 
pulsively. Wilson  tells  of  a  snowy  winter 
day  when  Madame  Chiang  came  out 
from  her  residence  in  Riverdale,  N.Y., 
and  noticed  some  youngsters  riding  sleds 
down  a  steep  hill.  Without  a  word  to  the 
agents  responsible  for  her  safety,  she  ran 
to  one  of  the  children  and  asked  to 
borrow  his  sled. 

"What  do  you  do  when  the  president 
of  China's  wife  wants  to  take  a  bellyslam 
on  the  streets  of  New  York?"  agent  Sam 
Callaghan  asked  colleague  Mitch  Lip- 
son.  "I  guess  the  best  thing  to  do  is  block 
off  the  street  below  and  let  her  go  at  it," 
said  Lipson. 

The  two  agents  ran  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  held  up  their  hands  to  stop 
traffic.  But  a  speeding  cab  kept  on  com- 
ing, apparently  thinking  the  agents  were 
prospective  fares  trying  to  flag  a  ride. 
By  this  time,  Madame  Chiang  was 
speeding  down  the  hill.  Spotting  her  cut- 
ting across  the  front  of  his  taxi,  the 
cabbie  slammed  on  his  brakes  as  China's 
most  famous  woman  streaked  past 
within  inches  of  the  taxi's  wheels. 
Madame  Chiang  apparently  realized  the 
anxious  moments  she  caused  the  Secret 
Service.  After  she  returned  to  her  war- 
torn  land,  the  Chinese  Government  noti- 
fied Wilson  that  he  had  been  awarded 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Cloud  and 
Banner. 

Today,  the  principal  mission  of  the 
Secret  Service,  which  has  about  600 
special  agents,  is  to  protect  the  President 
and  members  of  his  immediate  family. 
It  also  is  authorized  to  protect  the 
President-elect;  the  Vice  President;  the 
Vice  President-elect;  a  former  President 
and  his  wife  during  his  lifetime;  the 
widow  of  a  former  President  until  her 
death  or  remarriage,  and  minor  children 
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of  a  former  President  until  they  reach 
16  years  of  age;  and  major  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  candidates. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  director 
of  the  Secret  Service  are  the  White 
House  Police  Force  and  the  Treasury 
Guard  Force.  The  smartly  uniformed 
officers  whom  millions  of  tourists  have 
seen  and  perhaps  have  talked  with  out- 
side the  gates  of  the  White  House  are 
members  of  the  Police  Force.  These  uni- 
formed officers  are  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
grounds  in  Washington,  or  any  building 
in  which  White  House  offices  are  located. 
The  Treasury  Guard,  also  a  uniformed 
unit,  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  many 
billions  of  dollars  in  currency,  bonds  and 
other  securities  in  Washington's  Treas- 
ury Building  and  its  vaults. 

The  Secret  Service  was  first  given  the 
legal  responsibility  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent in  1906,  five  years  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  William  McKinley. 
Since  our  founding  as  a  nation,  four 
Presidents  have  been  assassinated  and 
there  have  been  attempts  on  the  lives  of 
several  others. 

Plots  against  our  Presidents  go  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  nation.  Enemies 
plotted  to  kill  George  Washington,  but 
Army  intelligence  discovered  and 
thwarted  their  plan.  John  Adams  was 
once  manhandled  and  John  Tyler  had 
rocks  thrown  at  him. 

The  first  serious  attempt  on  a  Presi- 
dent's life  took  place  in  1835  when  An- 
drew Jackson  was  attending  a  funeral  in 
Washington.  The  would-be  assassin  burst 
out  of  the  crowd  and  pulled  the  triggers 
of  two  single-shot  pistols  at  Jackson,  one 
after  the  other.  Miraculously,  they  both 
misfired.  The  first  attempt  was  made 
about  13  feet  from  the  President;  the 
second  pistol  almost  touched  him.  This 
attempt,  however,  did  not  inspire  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  President. 

The  first  Presidential  assassination 
that  succeeded  was  John  Wilkes  Booth's 
murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Ford's 
Theatre  on  April  14,  1865.  A  Washing- 
ton policeman  left  his  post  in  the  cor- 
ridor outside  the  Presidential  box.  Booth 
entered  the  unprotected  theatre  box  and 
from  a  few  feet  away  shot  Lincoln  in 
the  head.  No  legislation  was  passed  at 
the  time  to  prevent  such  tragedies  in  the 
future. 

The  lack  of  protection  for  the  Presi- 
dent was  again  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  country  with  the  assassination  of 
President  James  A.  Garfield  in  1881. 
Soon  after,  two  bills  were  introduced  in 
Congress  making  it  a  federal  crime  to 
kill  the  President.  Both  died  in  commit- 
tee. 


The  Secret  Service  was  first  called  up- 
on to  protect  the  Chief  Executive  in 
1894  after  President  G rover  Cleveland's 
wife  became  alarmed  at  threats  upon  her 
husband's  life  and  the  lives  of  her  chil- 
dren. A  small  detail  of  men  was  assigned 
to  the  White  House,  but  the  President 
and  his  family  were  protected  only  part- 
time.  Opposition  members  of  Congress 
protested  against  what  they  called  an  un- 
necessary expense.  Cleveland,  neverthe- 
less, retained  the  White  House  detail, 
even  on  this  token  basis,  while  in  office. 

Ironically,  his  successor,  President 
William  McKinley,  yielded  to  political 
pressure  and,  except  for  a  temporary 
wartime  detail  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  White  House  guard 
was  abolished.  On  September  6,  1901, 
President  McKinley  was  assassinated 
while  visiting  the  Pan  American  Exposi- 
tion in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  first  Congress 
to  meet  after  the  assassination  intro- 
duced 17  bills  on  the  protection  of  the 
President,  but  none  of  them  passed.  In 
1906,  Congress  finally  authorized  the 
Secret  Service  to  protect  the  President 
in  the  Sundry  Civil  Expenses  Act  for 
1907. 

Each  President  presents  agents  with  a 


In  1917,  German  attache  Von 
Papen's  planned  subversion  was 
discovered  by  the  Secret  Service. 

special  protection  problem.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  was 
a  particularly  vulnerable  target.  Unable 
to  run  or  ward  oft"  an  attacker,  he  was 
entirely  dependent  on  the  agents  around 
him.  Yet,  despite  this  and  the  fact  that 
he  narrowly  missed  an  assassin's  bullet 
in  1933  in  Miami,  FDR  often  gave  his 
protectors  the  slip  while  driving  his  spe- 
cial hand-operated  car  around  the  family 
estate  in  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  love  of  golf 
added  to  the  task  of  protecting  him.  The 
high  ground  at  most  golf  courses  gives 
a  rifleman  an  excellent  observation  point 
from  which  to  take  a  shot  at  players  be- 
low. Also  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  flank 
fairways  often  afford  perfect  conceal- 
ment. Result?  When  Ike  played  golf,  he 


An  FDR  1944  campaign  parade  in  N.Y. 
shows  what  the  Service  is  up  against  in  its 
job  of  protecting  the  American  President. 

was  shadowed  by  eight  to  1 2  agents,  each 
carrying  a  golf  bag  containing  a  long- 
range  rifle  or  submachine  gun. 

Harry  Truman  worried  agents  with 
his  early  morning  walks.  Almost  daily, 
he  took  pre-breakfast  strolls,  usually  at 
the  same  time  and  along  the  same  route, 
creating  a  pattern  made  to  order  for  a 
would-be  assassin. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  kill  Truman, 
but  not  during  one  of  his  strolls.  It  hap- 
pened indoors  at  Blair  House,  where  he 
was  living  while  the  White  House  was 
being  renovated.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Nov.  1,  1950,  two  Puerto  Rican  nation- 
alists living  in  New  York,  Griselio  Tor- 
resola  and  Oscar  Collazo,  armed  with 
automatic  pistols,  tried  to  force  their 
way  into  Blair  House.  Torresola  ap- 
proached it  from  the  west,  Collazo  from 
the  east.  Pvt.  Leslie  Coffelt  of  the  White 
House  Police  was  in  the  police  booth  near 
the  west  side.  Other  officers  were  near- 
by. Torresola  walked  to  the  booth  as 
if  he  were  going  to  ask  a  question.  In- 
stead, he  drew  his  gun  and  shot  Coffelt 
three  times,  then  wheeled  around  and 
pumped  three  bullets  into  White  House 
Policeman  Joseph  H.  Downs.  He  fired 
still  another  shot,  hitting  White  House 
Policeman  Donald  T.  Birdzell  in  the 
knee. 
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At  the  point  of  death,  Pvt.  Coffelt 
managed  to  raise  himself  and  shoot  Tor- 
resola  dead  through  the  head,  as  the  na- 
tionalist paused  to  reload.  Meanwhile, 
agent  Floyd  Boring  opened  fire  on  Col- 
lazo,  the  other  gunman,  and  brought  him 
down  with  a  bullet  in  the  chest. 

During  the  gun  battle  President  Tru- 
man, who  was  taking  a  nap  in  the  front 
room  on  the  second  floor,  appeared  at 
the  window  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
A  Secret  Service  agent  waved  him  back 
into  the  room.  Truman  promptly  obeyed 
and  kept  out  of  sight. 

Secret  Service  officials  said  that  had 
the  assassins  succeeded  in  entering  the 
front  door  of  Blair  House,  they  would 
have  been  cut  down  by  an  agent  inside 
who  had  the  doorway  covered  with  a 
submachine  gun.  In  the  gun  battle,  27 
shots  were  fired  in  less  than  three  min- 
utes. 

For  the  next  13  years  the  work  of  the 
Secret  Service  went  virtually  unnoticed. 
Then,  on  November  22,  1963,  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
in  Dallas,  Tex.  The  operations  of  the 
Secret  Service  were  scrutinized  by  a 
Presidential  commission,  headed  by  Su- 
preme Court  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, which  was  instructed  to  look  into 
the  details  of  the  assassination. 

One  conclusion  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission's report  stated:  "Consistent  with 
their  high  responsibilities.  Presidents  can 
never  be  protected  from  every  potential 
threat.  The  Secret  Service's  difficulty  in 
meeting  its  protective  responsibility 
varies  with  the  activities  and  the  nature 
of  the  occupant  of  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent and  his  willingness  to  conform  to 
plans  for  his  safety.  In  appraising  the 
performance  of  the  Secret  Service  it 
should  be  understood  that  it  has  to  do 
its  work  within  such  limitations." 

Kennedy,  like  his  predecessors,  in- 
sisted on  riding  in  an  open  car  and 
banned  agents  from  riding  on  the  plat- 
form on  the  rear  of  the  President's  car. 
Kennedy  knew  the  risks  he  faced  as 
President.  His  friend  and  aide,  Kenneth 
O'Donnell,  reported  that  while  speaking 
with  President  Kennedy  the  day  before 
he  was  killed,  the  President  had  pointed 
out  that  "If  anybody  really  wanted  to 
shoot  the  President  of  the  United  States 
it  was  not  a  very  difficult  job  ...  all  one 
had  to  do  was  to  get  on  a  high  building 
some  day  with  a  telescopic  rifle  and  there 
was  nothing  anybody  could  do  against 
such  an  attempt." 

The  Commission's  report  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  President  made  this  point 
among  others: 

"The  degree  of  security  that  can  be 
afl'orded  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  dependent  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  the  degree  of  contact  with  the 
general  public  desired  by  the  President. 
Absolute  security  is  neither  practical  nor 
possible." 


One  Secret  Service  duty  is  to  combat  counterfeiters.  Above,  Tom  Hanson,  special  agent 
in  charge  of  San  Francisco  bureau,  shows  $250,000  in  bogus  bills  picked  up  In  Calif. 


COUNTERFEIT 

BAD  MONEY 
LOOKS  BAD! 


BECAUSE 
itismadeirom 
defective  plates. 

BECAUSE 
it  is  usually  printed 
with  cheap  ink  on  cheap 
paper. 

BECAUSE 

it  is  usually  made  with  poor 
equipment  by  poor  workmen. 


BECAUSE 
it  IS  bad! 


GENUINE 

GOOD  MONEY 
LOOKS  GOOD! 


BECAUSE 
it  is  made 
by  experts. 


BECAUSE 
it  is  made  on  costly 
machines  designed  just 
ior  that  purpose. 


BECAUSE 

it  is  printed  from  steel  plates 
produced  by  the  finest  engravers 
in  the  country. 


YOU  CAN  SEE 
THE  DIFFERENCE 


BECAUSE 
it  IS  good! 

Tips  to  detect  bad  money,  circulated  by  the  Secret  Service 


Secret  Service  agents  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the 
President.  The  public  hardly  notices  the 
many  times  agents  leap  high  in  the  air 
to  catch  a  bouquet  of  flowers  or  some 
other  object  thrown  at  the  President 


from  a  balcony  or  window  as  he  rides 
along  a  parade  route.  The  agents  realize 
that  a  bouquet  may  have  a  bomb  in  it 
which  will  explode  when  it  strikes  their 
hands.  To  them,  this  and  other  dangers 
are  all  in  the  line  of  duty.        the  end 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question... 


SHOULD  THE  POWERS 


IN  RECENT  YEARS,  public  Criticism  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  reached  mammoth  proportions.  PubHc 
confidence,  which  is  so  essential  to  that  institution's 
effective  operation,  is  at  an  all-time  low. 

In  the  early  18th  century,  Thomas  Hobbes  pro- 
claimed: "Freedom  is  political  power  divided  into  small 
fragments." 

In  recognition  of  the  truth  of  this  profound  principle, 
our  Founding  Fathers  prudently  established  a  govern- 
ment with  three  branches:  the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judicial.  They  drafted  a  Constitution  to 
serve  for  all  ages  as  the  nation's  basic  instrument  of 
government. 

The  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution  is  an  awe- 
some one,  and  the  Founding  Fathers  attempted  in  the 
following  manner  to  ensure  that  the  role  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  be  in  practice  what  they  dreamed 
on  paper. 

They  decreed  that  Supreme  Court  Justices  should 
be  chosen  carefully,  and  their  overall  aim  was  to  make 
Supreme  Court  Justices  independent  of  everything 
except  the  Constitution  and  require  them  to  accept 
that  instrument  as  the  sole  rule  for  the  government  of 
their  official  actions. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Warren  Court  and  judicial 
activism,  there  came  about  a  practice  whereby  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  decisions  irreconcilable 
with  the  Constitution. 

The  tragic  truth  is  that  under  the  guise  of  interpret- 
ing it,  the  Warren  Court  repeatedly  assigned  to  the 
Constitution  meanings  incompatible  with  its  language 
and  history. 

It  is  obvious  to  those  who  love  the  Constitution  and 
are  willing  to  face  naked  reality  that  the  Warren  Court 


Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 
(D-N.C.) 


took  giant  strides  down  the 
road  of  usurpation,  and 
that  if  the  course  set  by 
it  is  not  reversed,  the 
dream  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  will  vanish  and 
the  most  precious  liberty 
of  the  people — the  right  to 
Constitutional  government 
— will  perish. 

Despite  its  perilous 
state,  the  dream  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  can  be 
rekindled  and  the  precious 
right  of  the  people  to  Constitutional  government  can 
be  preserved  if  those  who  possess  the  power  will 
stretch  forth  saving  hands  while  there  is  yet  time. 

Who  are  they  that  possess  this  saving  power? 

They  are  Supreme  Court  Justices  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  exercise  self-restraint  and  make  the  Consti- 
tution the  rule  for  government  of  their  actions;  Presi- 
dents who  will  nominate  for  membership  on  the  Court 
persons  who  are  able  and  willing  to  exercise  self- 
restraint,  and  Senators  who  will  reject  those  nominees 
who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices should  curb  their  own  powers,  and  the  citizens 
should  be  on  guard  to  demand  judicial  restraint. 


Iff  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  BE  CURBED? 


Sen.  Hugh  Scott 
(R-Pa.) 


THE  Supreme  Court  has 
had  a  massive  impact  on 
the  history  of  our  nation. 
It  is  a  powerful  branch  and, 
under  our  Constitution, 
perhaps  the  branch  least 
susceptible  to  its  intricate 
network  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. Unlike  the  Presi- 
dency or  the  Congress,  it 
is  not  obligated  to  respond 
to  quickly  changing  Amer- 
ican public  opinion. 

The  Court  has  made  de- 


cisions which  have  been  greatly  unpopular  with  large 
segments  of  our  nation.  I  have  personally  disagreed 
with  many  decisions. 

But  the  powers  of  the  Court  should  not  be  curbed 
by  any  other  method  than  is  presently  available.  The 
Constitution  has  provided  ways  to  balance  the  powers 
of  the  Court.  The  President  can  change  its  complexion, 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  by  his 
choice  of  nominees.  The  Court  has  been  out  of  balance 
in  recent  years.  I  favor  the  nomination  and  confirma- 
tion of  a  "strict  constructionist" — a  man  who  will  read 
the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  not  as  he  would  like  it 
to  be. 

Another  way  to  guide  the  direction  of  the  Court  with- 
out curbing  its  powers  is  by  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  difficult  method,  requiring  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  and  ratification  of  the 
states;  but  nevertheless,  the  protection  against  unwise 
or  unwarranted  decisions  is  there.  We  may  soon  see  the 
exercise  of  this  method  by  enacting  a  Constitutional 


amendment  permitting  prayer  in  our  public  schools, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  saw  fit  to  forbid. 

Today,  many  want  to  make  inroads  on  its  power, 
and  somehow  make  it  more  "conservative."  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  only  three 
decades  ago  wanted  to  "pack"  the  Court  to  make  it 
see  a  more  "liberal"  light. 

Depending  upon  the  time  and  mood  of  the  Court, 
a  "strict  constructionist"  can  be  a  "liberal"  or  he  can 
be  a  "conservative."  Likewise  an  "activist,"  one  who 
sees  the  Constitution  as  a  living  document  needing 
constant  change  and  interpretation,  can  either  be  a 
"liberal"  or  a  "conservative." 

Thus,  the  present  ideology  of  the  Court  or  the  present 
ideology  of  the  country  should  not  be  allowed  to  pres- 
sure any  change  in  the  Court's  basic  structure  and 
authority.  The  very  ability  to  make  unpopular  deci- 
sions protects  our  federal  system.  Both  ideologies  have 
a  way  of  changing,  without  any  drastic  and  unprece- 
dented step  of  curbing  the  Court's  powers. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  tamper  with  the  present 
powers  granted  the  Court.  Sometimes  the  Court  has 
pulled  ahead  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches,  sometimes  it  has  lagged  behind.  But  over 
the  years  it  has  provided  a  necessary  balance.  Our 
intricate  and  delicate  system  of  checks  and  balances 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  short-term  views  and  public 
opinion  polls. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.- 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
February  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The 
Powers  Of  The  Supreme  Court  Be  Curbed? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  SHOULD 
BE  □  SHOULD  NOT  BE  □  CURBED. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  O.C.  20510. 
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TODAY  MUCH  OF  AMERICAN  businCSS 
is  being  reshaped  by  the  free-wheel- 
ing activities  of  a  group  of  fast-growing 
giant  companies  known  as  "conglom- 
erates." These  business  empires  are 
transforming  the  nation's  economy  in 
ways  that  affect  the  lives  of  owners  and 
executives  of  many  business  firms,  their 
employees  and  millions  of  stockholders. 

Conglomerates  are  huge  corporations 
rhade  up  of  a  maze  of  companies  that 
turn  out  unrelated  products  and  provide 
an  assortment  of  consumer  services.  One 
of  them  could  be  in  everything  from 
movie  making  to  mining  to  money  lend- 
ing. Webster's  dictionary  defines  a  con- 
glomerate as  "a  widely  diversified  com- 
pany, especially  a  corporation  that  by 
merger  or  purchase  acquires  other  com- 
panies whose  businesses  are  quite  un- 
related to  the  corporation's  primary  ac- 
tivity." 

American  conglomerates  have  in- 
creased steadily  in  size  and  number  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  They  are  the  crea- 
tions of  a  new  breed  of  business  opera- 
tors. Mostly  young  and  self-made  men, 
they  have  thrown  away  the  book  on 
many  business  practices  and  are  charting 
their  course  with  a  new  set  of  rules.  They 
have  taken  over  hundreds  of  firms,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  nation's  biggest  and 
best  known  companies.  Their  takeover 
of  hundreds  more  firms  could,  in  time, 
change  the  structure  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

The  growth  and  impact  of  conglom- 
erates have  alarmed  many  businessmen, 
labor  leaders,  members  of  Congress  and 
government  officials.  Last  year  conglom- 
erates were  under  study  or  attack  by 
several  U.S.  agencies,  including  the  Jus- 
tice Dept.,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  by  House  and  Senate 
committees.  Among  other  things,  the 
agencies  and  Congress  are  trying  to  find 
out  if  conglomerates  wield  too  much  eco- 
nomic power,  how  they  finance  their 
takeovers,  whether  they  tend  to  reduce 
competition  and  if  they  are  operating  in 
violation  of  federal  anti-trust  laws. 

So  far,  conglomerates  have  been  a  way 
to  create  huge,  interlocking  corporate 
giants  without  running  afoul  of  anti- 
trust laws.  Anti-trust  laws  have  generally 
blocked  ( 1 )  mergers  between  companies 
in  the  same  industry,  and  (2)  mergers 
between  a  company  and  one  or  more  of 
its  customers  or  suppliers.  Such  mergers 
have  been  stepped  on  hard  because  they 
tend  to  create  monopolies  and  reduce 
competition. 

But  a  conglomerate  may  gather  into 
its  fold  firms  that  are  not  necessarily  in 
the  same  field,  and  are  not  customers  or 
suppliers  of  one  another.  In  the  illustra- 
tion on  this  spread  you  see  Wonder 
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The  New  Giants 


A  look  at  the 
conglomerates 


Bread,  Sheraton  hotels,  Levitt  home 
builders,  Morton  TV  dinners  and  Avis 
car  rental  all  welded  together  under  the 
top  management  of  their  conglomerate 
parent.  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so  it  seemed 
that  the  Justice  Department  was  consid- 
ering pressing  an  anti-trust  suit  against 
one  or  more  conglomerates,  hoping  for 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  that  they  come 
under  the  existing  anti-trust  laws.  The 
conglomerates'  defense  argument  would 
be  expected  to  add  up  to:  "We  aren't 
monopolies  and  it's  no  crime  just  to  be 
big." 

If  such  a  test  case  actually  happens, 
and  if  the  high  court  should  rule  in  favor 
of  the  conglomerates,  then  one  could  ex- 
pect attempts  to  write  new  laws  to  con- 
trol them  on  the  basis  that  whether  or 
not  they  are  monopolies,  anything  that 
big  and  powerful  must  come  under  more 
legal  controls. 

The  criticisms  of  conglomerates  have 
caused  some  of  them  to  discard  the  con- 
glomerate label.  A  Wall  Street  Journal 
reporter  quotes  the  head  of  a  West  Coast 
company  as  saying:  "Call  me  an  SOB. 
Tell  people  I  beat  my  kids.  But  please 
— don't  call  me  a  conglomerate." 

Various  special  tags  have  been 
adopted  by  other  conglomerates.  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  calls 


itself  a  "highly  diversified,  multi-market 
company."  Textron  says  it  is  only  a 
multi-market  company.  National  Gen- 
eral Corp.  refers  to  itself  as  an  entertain- 
ment and  leisure-time  complex. 

The  assault  also  has  caused  investors 
to  unload  stock  holdings  of  conglomer- 
ates. An  unidentified  conglomerate  chief 
was  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying:  "And 
just  the  other  day,  I  got  a  call  from  one 
nutty  stockholder  asking  me  if  he  should 
sell  his  ten  shares  because  he  thinks  the 
Justice  Dept.  is  going  to  break  up  the 
company  and  put  me  out  of  business." 
The  conglomerate  head  hung  up  on  the 
stockholder. 

Many  of  these  firms  resent  the  onus 
attached  to  the  word  "conglomerate." 
They  point  out  that  many  old-line  busi- 
ness firms,  such  as  General  Motors  and 
General  Electric,  are  just  as  diversified 
and  yet  no  one  thinks  of  them  as  con- 
glomerates. General  Motors  makes  cars, 
locomotives,  refrigerators  and  washing 
machines.  General  Electric  engages  in  14 
separate  types  of  business. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  how  fast  conglom- 
erates have  grown. 

Corporate  mergers  of  all  kinds  rose 
to  a  record  4,003  in  1968,  more  than 
ten  times  the  number  in  1950.  Conglom- 
erates accounted  for  84%  of  the  total. 
By  last  Sept.  30,  it  was  estimated  that 
1969  mergers  already  had  reached  a 


of  the  Business  World 


By  CHRISTINA  KIRK 
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Five  of  the  50-odd  familiar  products  and  services  controlled  by  IT&T. 


new  high  of  4,050,  with  three  months 
to  go.  In  1968,  nearly  200  manufacturers, 
each  with  assets  of  $10  million  or  more, 
were  swallowed  up  by  larger  firms,  of 
which  89%  were  conglomerates.  In  that 
single  year,  almost  8%  of  all  firms  of 
this  size  were  merged.  Since  1962,  cor- 
porate takeovers  have  caused  110  firms 
to  disappear  from  Fortune  magazine's 
list  of  the  500  biggest  U.S.  corporations. 

During  the  past  three  years,  conglomer- 
ates have  taken  over  or  gained  control 
of  such  big  companies  as  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  (steel),  Wilson  (sporting  goods, 
etc.).  Armour,  United  Fruit  and  P. 
Lorillard  (tobacco).  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  take  over  B.  F.  Goodrich,  A  &  P 
Stores,  Sinclair  Oil  and  Allis  Chalmers 
(farm  machinery).  Even  U.S.  Steel, 
which  has  assets  of  around  $6  billion, 
was  on  the  target  list  of  several  conglom- 
erates, according  to  rumors  that  were 
circulated  in  Wall  St.  circles  in  Feb. 
1969.  The  giant  steel  firm  made  certain 
financial  moves  and  succeeded  in  ward- 
ing off  the  takeover  try.  (Which  makes 
the  point  that  many  conglomerate  targets 


don't  want  to  be  absorbed.)  There  were 
30  companies  regarded  as  conglomerates 
fisted  in  the  summer  of  1969  on  the  N.Y. 
Stock  Exchange. 

There  are  two  broad  types  of  con- 
glomerates: (a)  financial  and  (b)  man- 
agerial. Considering  their  size,  both  have 
small  staffs  performing  many  duties.  A 
financial  conglomerate  gets  control  of 
well-managed  companies,  afiows  them  to 
operate  pretty  much  on  their  own,  but 
does  guide  them  in  legal,  financial  and 
planning  matters.  A  managerial  con- 
glomerate absorbs  poorly  operated  com- 
panies and  sends  in  experts  to  run  them 
better. 

An  example  of  a  financial  conglom- 
erate is  Ling-Temco-Vought.  It  was 
started  in  1946  when  Jim  Ling,  a  high 
school  dropout  and  Navy-trained  elec- 
trician, put  $3,000  into  an  electrical  con- 
tracting business  in  his  home  town  of 
Dallas,  Tex.  Later,  to  finance  his  first 
acquisitions,  Ling  hired  salesmen  to  ped- 
dle its  stock  door  to  door.  By  1958,  it 
had  an  annual  income  of  $6,900,000  and 
a  profit  of  $227,000. 

THE  AMERICAN 


Since  then.  Ling,  now  46,  has  engi- 
neered more  than  30  mergers,  including 
such  major  acquisitions  as  (a)  Temco 
Aircraft;  (b)  Chance  Vought,  naval  air- 
craft builder;  (c)  Okonite  Co.,  maker 
of  wire  and  cables;  (d)  Wilson  &  Co., 
the  big  meat  packer,  sporting  goods  and 
pharmaceutical  firm;  (e)  Greatamerica 
Corp.,  a  group  of  insurance  companies; 
(f)  National  Car  Rental  System;  (g) 
Braniff  Airlines;  and  (h)  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Corp.,  the  nation's  sixth  largest 
steel  producer. 

The  mergers  pushed  LTV's  sales  to 
$2.8  billion  in  1968  and  profits  to  $36,- 
300,000.  But  the  Justice  Dept.  took 
action  that's  still  in  litigation  which  lim- 
ited LT'V's  management  of  Jones  & 
Laughlin.  This  and  setbacks  in  other 
operations  resulted  in  a  net  loss  for  LTV 
in  the  first  half  of  1969  and  a  staggering 
drop  in  the  price  of  its  stock. 

Ling  has  used  financial  methods  in 
building  his  empire  which  some  people 
may  find  hard  to  understand.  Ling  offers 
the  stockholders  of  a  target  company 
the  key  to  any  conglomerate  takeover — 
a  tempting  and  to  some  a  complex  trade 
of  LTV  stocks  for  their  shares.  The  ex- 
change offer,  critics  say,  is  often  beyond 
the  understanding  of  the  average  stock- 
holder. 

"I  have  read  it  twice  and  I  still  don't 
understand  it,"  says  Prof.  Warren  Law, 
of  Harvard  University's  Business  School. 
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after  examining  a  LTV  prospectus.  He 
added,  "Of  course,  I  only  have  a  Ph.  D. 
and  teach  at  Harvard.  On  the  other  hand, 
I'm  sure  a  lot  of  widows  and  orphans 
understand  it." 

Robert  W.  Haack,  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  announced 
that  studies  are  being  made  to  determine 
standards  for  listing  conglomerate  se- 
curities. "We  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  various  types  of  se- 
curities being  issued  in  connection  with 
. .  .  exchange  offers — what  some  Wall  St. 
lexicographers  have  begun  referring  to 
as  'funny  money,'  "  he  said. 

Many  corporate  executives  have 
learned  their  jobs  can  evaporate  rapidly 
once  their  firms  are  absorbed. 

Richard  McLaren,  U.S.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  likes  to  tell  business  audi- 
ences a  story  about  the  executive  who 
wrote  his  friend:  "You  ask  me  what  it's 
like  to  work  for  a  conglomerate?  Well, 
it's  just  like  being  a  mushroom.  First, 
they  keep  you  in  the  dark  for  months. 
Then  they  throw  dung  all  over  you.  Then 
they  can  you." 

One  case  of  executive  fallout  has  been 
dubbed  "the  Blaw-Knox  syndrome." 
When  White  Consolidated  Industries 
took  over  a  firm  called  Blaw-Knox  Co. 
in  1968,  it  announced  there  would  be 
no  changes  in  personnel  and  that  Blaw- 
Knox  would  continue  to  operate  as  an 
independent  division.  In  1969,  however, 
Blaw-Knox's  230-man  headquarters  staff 
had  been  cut  to  40  and  its  eight  operating 
divisions  were  scattered  to  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  conglomerates  claim  such  reor- 
ganizations are  good  business  practice. 
"We  did  what  needed  to  be  done  to  make 
things  more  efficient,"  said  Edw  rd  Red- 
dig,  chairman  of  White  Consolidated. 

Sometimes  an  executive  of  an  ab- 
sorbed firm  "retires"  unwillingly,  and  in 
some  instances,  unknowingly.  Samuel  P. 
Sharfman,  president  of  the  Chicago- 
based  Community  Discount  Centers, 
which  was  taken  over  last  year  by  Na- 
tional Industries,  a  Louisville-based  con- 
glomerate, learned  of  his  retirement  by 
reading  about  it  in  the  newspapers. 

When  a  company  becomes  the  target 
of  a  conglomerate,  the  takeover  strategy 
varies  from  (a)  wooing  its  executives  to 
(b)  a  well-planned  sneak  attack.  In 
some  cases,  the  conglomerate  and  a 
company  willing  to  be  absorbed  are 
brought  together  by  persons  known  as 
"merger  brokers."  The  wooing  of  execu- 
tives usually  takes  place  at  a  golf  course 
or  some  other  neutral  ground,  often  in 
a  distant  city,  where  the  details  are 
worked  out. 

If  the  conglomerate  runs  into  resist- 


ance, the  takeover  tactics  are  more  un- 
dercover. The  conglomerate  operators 
may  borrow  enough  money  to  buy  up 
just  under  10%  of  the  target  company's 
stock.  That's  usually  more  than  the  man- 
agement owns,  but  not  enough  to  require 
reporting  the  purchase  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 


holders  a  package  of  stock  and  other  se- 
curities valued  at  30%  more  than  their 
Goodrich  shares.  Wall  St.  opinion  was 
that  the  stockholders  would  accept  the 
ofter.  Goodrich  had  lagged  behind  its 
competitors  in  profit  margin  and  earn- 
ings growth.  Northwest  had  just  had  a 
very  profitable  year. 

But  Goodrich  Chairman  J.  Ward 
Keener  decided  to  do  battle.  He  hired 
public  relations  experts  and  legal  ad- 
visers and  ran  full-page  newspaper  ads 


Views  differ  on  the  effect  of  conglomerates  on  local  communities.  In  their  fa- 
vor is  Manchester,  Conn.,  Mayor  Natlian  Agostinelli  (left;  greeting  a  townsman). 


Armed  with  his  secretly  acquired  hold- 
ings, the  conglomerate  operator  pays  a 
surprise  call  on  the  target  company's 
chief  executive  and  explains  to  him  how 
the  proposed  takeover  would  be  of  mu- 
tual financial  interest.  If  the  company 
stalls  or  says  no,  the  conglomerate  op- 
erator moves  fast.  He  makes  a  tempting 
offer  to  the  company's  stockholders  by 
mail  or  in  newspaper  ads.  He  may  re- 
veal his  plans  to  mutual  fund  firms  which 
then  buy  up  the  target  company's  stock. 
Later,  they  sell  the  stock  to  the  conglom- 
erate operator  at  a  quick  profit.  There 
is  nothing  illegal  in  this  scheme  if  the 
offer  to  the  stockholders  is  aboveboard 
and  the  SEC's  disclosure  rules  are  com- 
plied with. 

In  some  instances,  the  management  of 
a  target  company  fights  back  and  beats 
off  an  attack  by  conglomerate  operators. 
For  example,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  rubber 
company  last  year  beat  back  an  assault 
by  Northwest  Industries,  a  Chicago- 
based  conglomerate  with  holdings  in 
steel,  railroads,  chemicals  and  clothing. 
Northwest   offered   Goodrich's  stock- 


telling  Goodrich  stockholders  why  they 
should  turn  down  the  Northwest  offer. 
Helpfully  for  Goodrich,  Northwest  suf- 
fered a  50%  drop  in  its  quarterly  profits 
and  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  price  of  its 
stock.  Goodrich  took  another  cagey  step 
by  absorbing  a  firm  that  was  in  competi- 
tion with  Northwest.  It  bought  Motor 
Freight  Corp.,  a  trucking  company 
whose  routes  ran  near  those  of  North- 
west's own  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway.  Goodrich  then  filed  suit  to 
block  the  proposed  Northwest  takeover 
until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion approved  the  deal,  claiming  it  would 
be  a  monopoly  for  Northwest  to  own 
both  the  railway  and  the  truckers.  The 
Justice  Dept.  then  asked  Northwest  to 
postpone  its  offer  pending  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  U.S.  anti-trust  laws  would  be 
violated  by  the  proposed  merger. 

Northwest's  chairman  Ben  Heineman 
exploded :  "There  are  a  lot  of  frightened, 
stodgy  companies  with  frightened,  stodgy 
management.  Conservative  businessmen 
are  running  to  the  government  saying 
'Save  me,  save  me,'  very  often  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  stockholders."  But  the 
Goodrich  strategy  worked.  After  seven 
months.  Northwest  threw  in  the  sponge 
and  withdrew  its  offer.  Goodrich,  full 
of  new  confidence,  announced  it  was 
becoming  "more  acquisition  minded." 

In  another  battle  of  financial  wits,  all 
stops  were  pulled  out  to  save  the  rich 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co. 
from  being  gobbled  up  by  30-year-old 
conglomerate  operator  Saul  Steinberg. 

A  graduate  of  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's highly  rated  Wharton  business 
school,  Brooklyn-born  Steinberg  bor- 
rowed $25,000  from  his  father  in  1961 
and  set  up  a  computer  leasing  firm.  To- 
day, his  Leasco  Data  Processing  Equip- 
ment Corp.  takes  in  $1  billion  a  year. 
The  firm  has  spread  into  management 
consultant  services,  insurance  and  pub- 
lishing technical  books  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe. 

Steinberg  was  seeking  entry  into  the 
banking  business  when  he  approached 
Chemical's  management  about  merging. 
The  bank  and  its  blue-chip  customers 
were  aghast.  Never  had  such  a  big  bank 
fallen  to  anyone  as  young  and  brash  as 
Steinberg.  Quickly,  the  bank  and  its  most 
influential  customers  brought  pressure 
on  investment  bankers  who  might  have 
financed  Leasco's  bid.  Also,  state  and 
federal  regulatory  agencies  were  alerted 
to  the  move.  These  actions  brought 
speedy  results.  Leasco's  stock  fell  34 
points  under  the  onslaught  and  within 
15  days  Steinberg  gave  up. 

"I  always  knew  there  was  an  Estab- 
lishment," Steinberg  said.  "I  just  used 
to  think  I  was  part  of  it." 

Few  conglomerate  leaders  are  ac- 
cepted members  of  the  traditional  busi- 
ness community.  Most  are  in  their  40's, 
have  little  or  no  memory  of  the  Great 
Depression,  and  just  assume  that  the 
U.S.  economy  will  continue  its  spectacu- 
lar postwar  growth.  They  are  risk-takers 
who  have  seldom  worked  as  hired  man- 
agers. Most  are  founders  and  owners  of 
companies  in  which  they  dared  to  gamble 
their  own  fortunes.  Personally  they  may 
be  brusque  and  unconventional. 

Charles  G.  Bluhdorn,  42,  chairman  of 
Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  is  typical  of 
this  new  breed  of  entrepreneurs.  Born 
in  Vienna,  Bluhdorn  came  to  the  U.S. 
at  16  as  a  wartime  refugee.  He  went  to 
work  as  a  $15-a-week  clerk  for  a  N.Y. 
cotton  broker,  learned  the  ins-and-outs 
of  commodity  trading  and  made  his  first 
million  before  he  was  30. 

In  1958,  Bluhdorn  bought  the  Mich- 
igan Bumper  Co.,  a  car  parts  firm  with 
sales  of  $8  million  a  year.  Eleven  years 
and  117  acquisitions  later,  his  Gulf  & 
Western  ranked  69th  on  Fortune's  list 
of  the  biggest  U.S.  firms,  with  annual 
sales  of  $1.56  billion  and  assets  of  $2  bil- 
lion. It  makes  steel  fittings  and  heavy 
equipment,  distributes  auto  parts  and 
supplies,  mines  metals,  produces  chemi- 


cals, grows  sugar,  makes  cigars,  provides 
financial  services,  develops  land  and 
makes  movies  through  Paramount  Pic- 
tures. 

Harold  "Hurry  Up  Hal"  Geneen,  a 
one-time  page  boy  for  a  Wall  St.  firm,  is 
also  one  of  the  breed,  although  he  is 
chairman  of  the  old-line  but  revitalized 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  now  turned  conglomerate.  Already 
big  in  communications.  ITT  in  ten  years 
has  acquired  more  than  50  companies, 
including  Avis,  Sheraton.  Wonder  Bread. 
Levitt  and  Morton,  whom  we've  cited 
above.  ITT  is  among  the  biggest  con- 
glomerates of  them  all.  It  employs  almost 
300.000  persons  worldwide,  and  in  1968 


system,  is  in  danger."  trustbuster  Mc- 
Laren told  the  author  recently.  "Where 
concentrated  markets  are  dominated  by 
a  few  large  firms,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
new  and  smaller  firms  to  penetrate  such 
markets.  This  condition  tends  to  cir- 
cumscribe individual  initiative  and  weak- 
en competition." 

U.S.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell, 
while  stressing  that  the  government's 
anti-trust  policy  is  not  directed  at  bigness 
as  such,  has  warned  that  the  department 
"may  very  well"  challenge  any  merger 
between  any  two  of  the  200  largest  U.S. 
companies.  Alarmed  by  what  he  calls  the 
"super-concentration"  of  U.S.  industry, 
Mitchell  noted  that  the  200  largest  firms 


Unions  have  set  up  a  labor  alliance  to  deal  with  conglomerates.  Backers 
are  UAW's  Reuther  (above,  rt.)  and  Teamsters'  Frank  Fitzsimmons. 


had  an  income  of  $4  billion. 

The  training  ground  for  many  con- 
glomerate managers  has  been  Litton  In- 
dustries, a  15-year-old  firm  mainly  in 
electronics  and  business  machines,  which 
was  built  by  Roy  L.  Ash  and  Charles  B. 
"Tex"  Thornton.  In  1958,  Litton  began 
to  diversify.  Since  then  it  has  made  60 
acquisitions.  Today  it  also  builds  ships, 
publishes  books  and  produces  paper. 
For  the  year  ending  July  31.1 969,  it  took 
in  almost  $2.2  billion. 

One  Litton  alumnus.  Fred  Sullivan,  is 
now  chairman  of  Walter  Kidde  Co.. 
which  he  has  turned  into  a  successful 
conglomerate.  Originally,  Walter  Kidde 
made  only  burglar  alarms  and  fire  extin- 
guishers. In  five  years,  Sullivan  added 
bank  vaults,  rifles,  lighting  fixtures  and 
shipping  (U.S.  Lines). 

If  conglomerate  operators  are  per- 
forming such  feats  of  business  magic, 
why  all  the  criticism?  The  Justice  Dept. 
claims  its  main  objection  is  to  mergers  of 
all  kinds — not  just  conglomerate  merg- 
ers. 

"The  current  pace  of  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions is  such  that  competition,  the 
fundamental  premise  of  a  free  enterprise 


now  control  58%  of  the  country's  manu- 
facturing assets. 

Conglomerate  mergers,  Mitchell  said, 
have  to  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  "At  the  same  time."  he  added. 
"Mr.  McLaren  and  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  believe  that  there  is  a  great  prob- 
ability that  very  large  corporations  will 
be  violating  anti-trust  laws  when  they 
engage  in  mergers  or  acquisitions." 

The  Justice  Dept.  filed  suits  to  block 
all  three  of  the  major  acquisitions  at- 
tempted by  ITT  last  year.  ITT  had 
planned  a  merger  with  (a)  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Co..  which  has  assets  of  nearly 
$2  billion;  (b)  Grinnell  Corp.,  the  largest 
American  maker  of  automatic  sprinkler 
systems;  and  (c)  Canteen  Corp.,  one  of 
the  nation's  biggest  food  service  vending 
machine  companies. 

A  federal  judge  denied  the  gove  rn  ment's 
injunction  to  stop  ITT  from  merging 
with  Hartford  and  Grinnell.  But  he  ruled 
they  must  be  operated  as  separate  com- 
panies pending  the  outcome  of  Justice 
Dept.  suits  to  force  ITT  to  divest  itself 
of  both  firms.  No  court  action  has  been 
taken  yet  on  the  suit  to  get  ITT  to  give 
(Continued  on  paf^e  50) 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Skeet  Shooting 


THE  SHOTGUN  GAME  Called  Skcct,  in  which 
you  shoot  thrown  clay  disks  called  "pi- 
geons," will  make  you  a  better  wingshot  on 
live  birds.  That  was  its  original  purpose 
when  it  was  devised  55  years  ago.  But  it 
has  become  more  than  just  a  means  of  prac- 
tice; it  has  developed  into  one  of  the  world's 
leading  sports.  In  the  U.S.  many  thousands 
of  shooters  compete  annually  for  trophies 
and  cash  prizes  in  registered  matches  con- 
ducted under  the  rules  of  the  National  Skeet 
Shooting  Association  (NSSA). 

The  Skeet  field  is  a  semicircle  with  a 
traphouse  at  each  end  (see  diagram).  Each 
house  contains  an  automatic  trap  for  throw- 
ing the  clay  targets.  The  radius  of  the  semi- 


circle is  40  yards.  The  field  is  like  the  bottom 
half  of  a  clock  face.  One  traphouse  is  at  the 
numeral  9  on  the  clock  face;  the  other  is  at 
3.  There  are  eight  shooting  stations  located 
at  the  clock  face  numerals,  i.e.:  at  9  o'clock 
(below  the  traphouse),  at  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  and 
3  (below  the  other  traphouse),  also  at  the 
center  position  where  the  clock  hands  would 
pivot.  The  targets  are  thrown  by  the  traps 
at  such  an  angle  that  their  paths  cross  about 
six  yards  farther  out  than  this  center  posi- 
tion. 

Five  shooters  take  turns  at  each  position, 
first  shooting  at  the  left-hand  target,  then 
the  right-hand  one.  At  the  first,  second,  sixth 
and  seventh  positions  they  also  shoot  "dou- 
bles," targets  thrown  from  the  two  houses 
simultaneously.  This  constitutes  24  shots. 
The  25th  shot  (there  are  25  shells  in  a 
box)  is  the  "optional,"  and  is  used  to  re- 
peat the  first  shot  missed.  If  the  shooter 
breaks  all  his  targets,  he  may  take  this  op- 
tional shot  at  any  position. 

When  ready  to  shoot,  the  shotgunner 
mounts  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  then  calls, 
"pull,"  whereupon  the  trap  boy  pushes  the 


button  which  operates  the  trap  on  the  left. 
He  calls,  "mark,"  for  the  target  from  the 
right-hand  trap.  International  Skeet  is  simi- 
lar but  the  targets  fly  faster  and  the  shooter 
must  hold  his  gun  so  its  butt  touches  his 
hip  when  he  calls  for  the  bird. 

A  shooter  breaking  all  25  targets  is  said 
to  have  shot  a  "straight."  In  competition,  it 
is  common  to  have  a  number  of  shooters 
breaking  100  straight  (without  a  miss).  Re- 
gional and  national  competitors  break  500 
and  more. 

For  further  information,  see:  Field,  Skeet 
and  Trap  Sliooting  by  Charles  Chapel.  Pub- 
lished by  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York, 
N.Y.  Price:  $1.50. 


PULL  STAND 


BARNYARD  FOWL  will  give  you  clues  as 
to  how  game  birds  will  behave,  advises 
George  Hill  of  Seattle,  Wash.  Study  them 
before  you  go  hunting.  If  they're  active, 
pheasants,  grouse  and  quail  will  be,  too.  If 
they  lie  close,  you'll  have  trouble  finding 
their  wild  relatives  afield. 

WHEN  sleeping  in  the  woods,  you  can 
guess  the  air  temperature  by  using  an  old 
Indian  trick.  Count  the  chirps  of  the  crickets 
for  15  seconds,  then  add  40.  It's  amazingly 
accurate. 

WHEN  you're  deer  hunting  and  the  woods 
are  dry  and  noisy,  put  a  pair  of  old  socks 
over  your  hunting  boots,  suggests  Joachim 
Woos  of  Detroit,  Mich.  These  will  lessen 
the  noise  considerably,  even  deadening  the 
sound  of  crackling  leaves  and  snapping 
twigs. 

FOR  OPTIC  COVERS  for  your  rifle  scope, 
use  the  snap-on  covers  from  plastic  pill 
bottles,  writes  F.  Waters  from  Jermyn,  Pa. 
Drugstores  have  the  bottles  in  all  sizes;  just 


choose  the  size  that  fits.  If  necessary,  use 
Scotch  tape  to  hold  it  in  place.  In  some 
cases  you  can  use  the  entire  bottle  for  a 
cover. 

ON  HUNTING  and  fishing  trips,  carry 
your  car  keys  attached  to  a  large  red  fishing 
bobber,  writes  Mrs.  Robert  Stillwagon  of 
Midland,  Mich.  It'll  be  bulky  to  carry,  but 
easy  to  spot  if  dropped  or  mislaid,  especially 
in  snow  or  grass.  Also  recommended  for 
camping,  skiing,  fishing.  (It  floats.) 

WADE  A  SMALL  STREAM  in  leather 
boots  without  getting  your  feet  wet,  recom- 
mends Tracy  Delp  of  Silvis,  111.,  by  using 
two  plastic  bags.  Slip  them  over  your  shoes 
and  hold  them  in  place  with  rubber  bands. 
The  items  are  small  enough  to  carry  in  your 
jacket  pocket  until  needed.  Good  idea  for 
ice-anglers,  too. 

IN  AN  EMERGENCY,  use  an  old  pair  of 
heavy  hunting  pants  as  a  gun  case,  suggests 
Clare  Markey  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.  Slide  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  down  each  leg,  roll  together 
and  strap  tightly  with  a  couple  of  old  belts. 
Store  cleaning  items,  other  accessories,  in 
the  pants  pockets. 

DON'T  throw  away  those  pop-top  can 
seals,  is  the  reminder  from  wildlife  biolo- 
gists. They'll  kill  fish  which  swallow  them 
as  they  flutter  down  through  the  water.  And 
they're  also  fatal  to  deer  and  livestock 
which  are  prone  to  pick  them  up  in  the 
woods.  Slip  the  seal  into  the  open  can  and 
dispose  of  both  in  an  appropriate  place. 

ON  HUNTING  TRIPS,  supply  each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  with  a  police-type  whistle, 
recommends  P.  V.  Kehoe  of  Morristown, 
Minn.  It  will  be  a  lifesaver  should  someone 
get  lost  in  the  woods.  Also  a  must  for  chil- 
dren on  picnics,  camping  trips. 

WHEN  CAMPING,  instead  of  driving  nails 
into  a  tree  for  hanging  camp  items,  use  a 
belt  strapped  around  the  trunk,  advises 
David  Helfenberger  of  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 
Punch  holes  through  the  belt  and  use  peg- 
board  hooks  as  hangers,  or  make  them  from 
coat-hanger  wire. 

FOR  DRESSING  game  in  the  woods,  Joe 
Hill  of  Burien,  Wash.,  uses  freezer  tape  for 
removing  hair  from  the  meat.  He  says  the 
loose  hair  from  the  hide  is  almost  im- 
possible to  remove  otherwise  but  the  tape 
picks  it  up  quickly. 

WOODSMAN'S  CURE  for  skunk  spray  is 
to  take  a  sponge  bath  in  tomato  juice,  then 
scrub  with  soap  and  water  to  be  kissin' 
sweet  again.  Soak  clothes  in  warm  vinegar 
or  household  ammonia;  it  may  fade  them 
but  it  will  kill  the  smell. 

MAINE  FISHERMEN  have  a  trick  for 
digging  an  ice-fishing  hole  that  beats  man- 
ual labor.  They  don't  dig  at  all,  they  use 
a  bag  of  rock  salt.  The  salt,  dumped  in  a 
mound  on  the  snow-cleared  ice,  will  soon 
eat  its  way  through  to  clear  water. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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Dateline  Washington. 


DANGER  ON  THE  JOB 
U.S.  HOPES  FOR  UN 
CHILLING  FORECAST 


Approximately  14,000  people  are  killed 
annually  as  a  result  of  industrial  acci- 
dents in  the  United  States ,  Labor  Secre- 
tary George  Shultz  has  told  Congress. 
In  fact,  during  the  past  four  years  more 
Americans  have  been  killed  at  work  than 
in  Vietnam. 

Occupational  accidents  take  a  toll  of  2 
million  disabilities  during  a  year,  ac- 
counting for  an  on-the-j  ob  loss  of  250 
million-man  days ,  or  five  times  as  many 
work  hours  lost  by  strikes.  What's  worse, 
over  the  past  ten  years  the  industrial 
injury  rate  has  risen  20%. 

Secretary  Shultz  thinks  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  attack  the  problem 
with  broad  legislation,  instead  of  piece- 
meal, as  in  the  past.  Such  legislation 
would  embrace  research,  education  and 
regulation.  The  new  effort  would  be  op- 
erated on  a  "worst-first"  basis  in  those 
industries  most  requiring  health  and 
safety  help. 

After  24  years  of  frustration,  the 
United  States  still  holds  out  hope  for 
the  UN.  The  official  word,  recently  ex- 
pressed by  a  high  State  Department  Offi- 
cial, is  that  shortcomings  notwithstand- 
ing, the  United  States  feels  that  the  UN 
of  the  future  can  make  worthwhile  contri- 
butions to  peacekeeping,  development  and 
international  cooperation  in  technology. 

The  position  of  the  State  Department 
(and  the  Administration)  is  that  the  UN, 
with  126  members,  has  become  ridden  with 
red  tape,  loquacity,  emotionalism,  un- 
realism  and  crises.  Most  of  all,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States,  the  UN  has 
failed  to  acquire  sufficient  prestige  to 
act  decisively  in  maintaining  peace. 

But,  insists  our  Government,  the  UN  has 
helped  contain  small  wars  ;  helped  new  na- 
tions emerge  from  colonialism;  launched 
economic  and  social  programs,  and  pro- 
vided a  place  for  unpublicized  diplomacy. 
"And,  we  believe,"  says  Samuel  De  Palma, 
Asst.  Sec'y  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,   "it  can  provide  ma- 
chinery to  help  implement  settlement  in 


the  Middle  East  or  Vietnam  once  such  set- 
tlements are  achieved. " 

Population  will  overwhelm  the  U.S.  by 
the  year  2000,  a  science  team  headed  by 
Prof.        |\  Watt,  U^  of  Calif.  ,  has  told 
a  House  subcommittee.  Unchecked,  he  said, 
we'll  have  331  million  people,  and  then: 
(1)  Our  land  will  produce  only  84  per 
cent  of  certain  food  needs.   (2)  The  for- 
ests will  be  levelled.   (3)  Fuel  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain.    (4)  Air  pollution 
will  send  the  mortality  rate  up.  (5) 
Taxes  will  be  crushing  as  public  costs 
rise.  Prof.  Watt  said  the  spread  of  air 
pollution  could  so  affect  the  sun's  heat 
as  to  lead  to  an  ice  age.   "We  must  stop 
population  increase  altogether,"  he  said. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 


POVERTY  NO  EXCUSE 

"No  doubt  some  of  our  so- 
cial evils  contribute,  but  we 
shouldn't  accept  poverty  as  an 
excuse  for  the  commission  of 
a  crime." — John  Mitchell,  U.S. 
Atty.  General. 


WALKING  LAB 

"The  new  technological  man 
carries  strontium  90  in  his 
bones,  iodine  131  in  his  thyroid, 
DDT  in  his  fat  and  asbestos  in 
his  lungs." — Dr.  Barry  Com- 
moner, renowned  ecologist. 


TV  TOOTHACHE 

"It  (television)  attracts  your 
attention,  makes  you  want  it 
and  then  leaves  you  with  noth- 
ing but  an  empty  feeling  and  a 
toothache." — Nicholas  Johnson, 
FCC  Commissioner. 


TAPS  FOR  CHOO-CHOO 

"Unless  Congress  decides  to 
appropriate  funds  for  both 
capital  improvements  and  op- 
erating expenses,  there  is  no 
chance  that  (railroad)  passen- 


ger service  will  survive." — 
Stuart  T.  Saunders,  Penn  Cen- 
tral chairman. 


FOOD  FUTURE 

"The  progress  to  date  indi- 
cates to  me  that  we  have  the 
technology  in  hand  or  in  sight 
to  feed  the  world's  population 
of  2000  A.D.  better  than  they 
have  ever  been  fed." — Clifford 
M.  Hardin,  Sec'y  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


VEEP  ON  STUDENTS 

Denied  political  participa- 
tion in  the  real  community,  the 
youth  seeks  to  politicize  the 
only  community  he  has,  the 
academic  one. 

—Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew 

FIGHTING  INFLATION 

"If  we  miss  this  opportunity, 
it  wiU  be  a  long  time  before  the 
public  will  ever  believe  that 
Government  can  manage  its 
finances  in  any  way  other  than 
to  produce  sustained  and  ser- 
ious inflation." 

— President  Nixon 
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The  Charge  Up  San  Juan  Hill 


A  look  back  at  the  celebrated  one-day  battle 
in  1898  that  ended  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba, 


Shafter,  rode  forward  to  a  hill  called 
El  Pozo  from  which  he  could  see  the 
Spanish  lines  around  Santiago.  His  ride 
itself  was  something  of  a  feat,  for  the 
General  weighed  300  pounds,  suffered 


By  DAVID  LOTH 

WE  THINK  OF  IT  NOW  as  a  scenc 
from  comic  opera.  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  his  eyeglasses  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun  and  his  campaign  hat 
curled  up  on  one  side,  waves  his  sword 
as  he  leads  his  cheering  Rough  Riders 
uphill  at  a  gallop,  while  badly  armed 
Spaniards  who  can't  shoot  straight  any- 
way flee  in  panic. 

Very  amusing — but  it  didn't  happen 
that  way.  The  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill 
in  The  Spanish-American  War  was  one 
of  the  bloodiest,  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers engaged,  that  Americans  ever 
fought.  It  ended  the  land  war  in  Cuba. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  the  only  man  in 
his  regiment  who  had  a  horse,  and  he 
charged  not  San  Juan  Hill,  but  Kettle 
Hill,  and  he  did  it  without  a  sword,  be- 
cause, in  a  lesser  fight  the  week  before, 
it  kept  tripping  him.  The  men  who 
stormed  the  San  Juan  heights  actually 
toiled  up  on  foot,  wasting  no  breath 
cheering.  And,  finally,  the  Spaniards, 
who  included  some  remarkably  accurate 
sharpshooters,  fought  hard  nearly  all 
that  hot  day,  July  1,  1898. 

The  objective  of  the  battle  was  the 
port  of  Santiago  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Cuba,  where  a  Spanish  fleet  was 
blockaded  by  superior  United  States 
warships.  Speed  was  essential.  The 
American  Army  had  landed  ten  days 
earlier,  most  of  it  at  a  place  called  Dai- 
quiri (for  which  a  rum  cocktail  is  named 
today),  a  dozen  miles  east  of  Santiago. 
Gen.  WiUiam  Rufus  Shafter,  the  com- 
mander, knew  that  in  four  or  five  weeks 
yellow  fever  would  incapacitate  his  men. 
He  decided  to  gamble  on  rushing  the 
city's  defenses  even  if  he  had  no  time  to 
prepare  an  assault  according  to  the  rule 
book. 

General  Shafter  had  the  largest  force 
that  the  United  States  ever  had  sent  over- 
s';as.  The  official  list  was  819  officers, 
15,158  enlisted  men,  30  civilian  clerks. 
272  teamsters  and  packers  and  107  steve- 
dores. They  had  2,295  horses  and  mules. 
114  six-mule  Army  wagons,  81  escort 
wagons,  seven  ambulances,  four  7-inch 
howitzers,  16  light  field  guns,  four  5- 
inch  siege  guns,  one  Hotchkiss  revolving 
cannon,  one  pneumatic  dynamite  gun. 
eight  3.6-inch  field  mortars,  four  Gatling 
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machine  guns  and  one  observation  bal- 
loon. They  had  left  Tampa,  Fla.,  with 
some  great  portable  walls  of  oak  on 
wheels.  16  feet  long,  which  could  be 
pushed  up  to  enemy  defenses  by  1 6  men 
who  could  then  scale  a  wall  or  barricade 
with  ladders  hooked  onto  the  contrap- 
tion. Julius  Caesar  had  found  such  things 
useful  in  his  campaigns — testudos,  the 
Romans  called  them  then — but  General 
Shafter  was  not  impressed. 

"What  the  hell!"  he  told  the  lieutenant 
in  charge  of  the  monsters.  "Hang  around 
here  and  we'll  feed  you,  but  throw  those 
damn  things  overboard." 

The  General's  small  supply  of  medical 
and  hospital  supplies  was  not  quite  that 
antiquated;  they  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
food  was  abominable  even  when  it  wasn't 
rotten.  Some  of  the  so-called  roast  beef 
had  been  packed  for  the  Japanese  during 
their  1894  war  with  China.  But  the  men 
complained  loudest  about  the  lack  of 
tobacco.  On  the  day  before  the  battle, 
the  few  who  could  get  it  were  paying  $2 
for  a  nickel  plug. 

Most  of  the  troops  were  in  constant 
sv/eat  during  the  day.  The  War  Depart- 
ment had  sent  them  off  to  the  tropics  in 
regulation  blue  flannel  and  wool.  The 
line  of  march  was  marked  by  discarded 
tunics  and  shirts,  and  at  times  by  the 
prone  bodies  of  men  who  had  collapsed 
from  the  heat  inside  their  uniforms. 
Those  who  had  stripped  during  the  hot 
days  shivered  through  the  cold,  wet 
nights.  The  Rough  Riders,  aU  volun- 
teers, was  the  only  one  of  the  24  combat 
regiments  dressed  in  thin  khaki. 

The  landing  had  been  unopposed,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  American  command, 
and  the  road  to  the  main  Santiago  de- 
fenses was  cleared  by  a  sharp  skirmish 
at  a  cost  of  16  killed  and  57  wounded. 
The  day  was  remembered  chiefly  for 
Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  who  led  the  ad- 
vance, a  white-whiskered  wisp  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  Confederate  Army  35  years 
before,  had  won  the  nickname  "Fight- 
ing Joe"  Wheeler.  He  was  now  a  major 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  United  States 
Army,  but  in  the  moment  of  victory  he 
yelled  exultantly  at  his  mostly  Northern 
troops,  "We've  got  the  damn  Yankees 
on  the  run!" 

A  week  later  the  commander,  General 


Frederic  Remington's  painting  of  Teddy  Roosevelt 

from  gout  and  in  the  brutal  heat  of  the 
Cuban  summer  had  to  be  lifted  onto  his 
horse  from  a  platform.  He  had  been  a 
lieutenant  of  volunteers  from  Michigan 
in  the  Civil  War  and  had  a  reputation 
as  an  aggressive  soldier. 

From  the  hill  he  had  a  good  view  of 
Spanish  trenches  and  rifle  pits,  three  or 
four  lines  of  them  interspersed  with 
blockhouses  dug  into  the  crest  of  a  ridge 
called  San  Juan,  about  2.500  yards  west 
of  where  he  stood.  A  little  north  of  these 
San  Juan  hills  and  across  a  shallow  pond 
was  another,  smaller  hill  with  trenches 
and  a  blockhouse.  The  Americans  called 
it  Kettle  Hill  because  they  found  a  large 
iron  kettle  from  an  abandoned  sugar  re- 
finery on  it. 

Three  miles  north  of  El  Pozo  was  the 
small,  partly  fortified  village  of  El  Caney, 
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protecting  the  approach  to  Santiago  from 
the  northeast.  The  triangle  between  El 
Caney,  El  Pozo  and  the  San  Juan  ridge 
was  thick,  low,  rain-soaked  jungle  with 
occasional  tall  palms  rising  out  of  it  and 
several  streams  running  through  it.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hills  the  jungle  gave  way 
to  open  meadows.  The  slopes  offered 
little  cover,  being  mostly  grassy  with  oc- 
casional scrub  and  trees.  A  narrow, 
muddy  track  called  the  Royal  Road — 
nowhere  could  two  wagons  pass  and  in 


what   was   then   left   of   the  day. 

All  three  divisions  set  out  at  the  same 
time  along  the  same  Royal  Road,  with  an 
observation  balloon,  tethered  to  mules, 
in  the  van.  It  had  been  raining,  and  the 
jungle  steamed  as  the  troops  plodded  on, 
hour  after  hour,  long  past  sunset.  At 
even  brief  halts  they  sat  where  they  were 
and  gasped  for  breath.  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  most  eminent  reporter  of  the 
large  press  corps  present,  remarked  that 
it  was  as  if  the  Army  had  been  camped 


kept  comparatively  dry  by  curling  up 
together  under  their  raincoats  with  their 
saddle  blankets  as  a  mattress. 

Their  regiment  was  destined  to  be 
written  about  and  talked  about  more 
than  any  other  in  American  history. 
Roosevelt,  who  had  resigned  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  less  than  two 
months  before,  had  raised  the  regiment 
with  Wood's  help  from  among  cow- 
punchers,  gunmen,  lawmen,  Indians  and 
ranchers  in  the  West,  and  Ivy  League 

REMINGTON  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 


(on  horse)  and  his  Rough  Riders  charging  Kettle  Hill.  Scene  is  often  taken  to  be  San  Juan  Hill  charge,  which  TR  did  not  make. 


some  places  men  could  march  only  two 
abreast — ran  west  from  El  Pozo  to  San- 
tiago across  the  San  Juan  hills  and  east 
to  the  Army's  landing  place.  It  was  the 
only  route  through  the  jungle. 

Shafter  and  his  generals  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war  on  El  Pozo  in  the  early  after- 
noon of  June  30.  They  decided  to  seize 
the  Spanish  lines  next  day.  One  of  the 
two  infantry  divisions  would  take  El 
Caney.  The  generals  thought  it  could  be 
done  in  two  hours  at  most.  Then  this 
division  would  move  on  the  San  Juan 
heights  from  the  flank  while  the  other 
two  divisions,  one  infantry  and  the  other 
dismounted  cavalry,  attacked  in  front. 
As  soon  as  the  council  of  war  broke  up, 
the  members  started  back  to  their  men 
to  get  them  as  near  their  battle  posi- 
tions as  the  troops  could  march  in 


on  the  sidewalks  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  all 
started  to  walk  downtown  at  once. 

The  infantry  bound  for  El  Caney 
turned  off  the  Royal  Road  at  El  Pozo 
and  did  not  stop  until  nearly  midnight. 
Somewhat  earlier,  the  men  of  the  other 
two  divisions  dropped  down  in  clusters 
where  they  found  little  clearings  in  the 
jungle  or  on  and  around  El  Pozo.  A 
ground  mist  covered  most  of  them  as 
they  made  a  meal  of  beans,  hardtack, 
bacon  and  coffee,  carried  in  their  haver- 
sacks. Then  they  huddled,  shivering,  in 
damp  blankets,  and  cursed  the  great, 
horrible-looking  but  harmless  land  crabs 
that  rattled  and  rustled  around  them. 
On  El  Pozo  hill,  Roosevelt  and  Leonard 
Wood,  the  Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders, 
who  was  commanding  a  brigade  because 
"Fighting  Joe"  was  down  with  fever, 
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products  and  socialites  in  the  East.  Offi- 
cially it  was  the  First  U.S.  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  but  hardly  anyone  called  it  any- 
thing except  Rough  Riders  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Roosevelt  had  asked  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  give  the  command  to  Wood,  an 
army  surgeon  who  had  led  successful 
actions  against  the  Indians.  Teddy  mod- 
estly explained  that  since  he  himself  was 
completely  inexperienced,  he  would  need 
a  month  to  learn  the  military  art  which 
Wood  already  had  mastered.  Between 
them  they  had  rushed  the  regiment 
through  a  brief  shakedown  in  Texas, 
equipped  its  members  better  than  any 
other  volunteers,  and  put  it  into  the  fore- 
front of  the  Santiago  expedition.  An  un- 
ruly, good-natured,  fearless  body  of  542 
fighting  men,  they  were  the  delight  of 
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war  correspondents  and  the  despair  of 
West  Pointers. 

At  3  a.m.,  General  Shafter,  who  had 
become  ill  during  the  night,  realized  he 
was  going  to  be  out  of  action.  He  got 
his  Adjutant  General,  Lt.  Col.  E.J.  Mc- 
Clernand,  out  of  bed  to  tell  him  to  es- 
tablish headquarters  at  El  Pozo,  keep  the 
council  of  war's  plan  moving  and  re- 
port back  to  him  as  best  he  could. 

By  4  a.m.,  line  infantry  regiments 
were  moving  toward  El  Caney  again, 
and,  at  6:30  a.m.,  their  four  field  guns 
began  firing  at  the  village.  The  other  two 
divisions  heard  the  sound  of  battle  as 
they  breakfasted  on  more  beans  and  hard- 
tack. Swallowing  their  last  bites,  they  pre- 
pared for  action.  Blanket  rolls  and  haver- 
sacks were  left  behind.  Cartridge  belts 
were  turned  with  buckles  to  the  rear  so 
that  a  reflection  of  the  sun  would  not  give 
enemy  marksmen  a  target.  Rifles  were 
checked  and  canteens  filled. 

It  was  a  lovely,  cloudless  morning,  not 
yet  too  hot.  The  tall  palms  stood  as 
motionless  sentinels  over  the  dark  green 
of  the  jungle.  To  a  35-year-old  cavalry 
lieutenant  named  John  J.  Pershing,  who 
had  spent  the  night  in  a  clearing  just  off 
the  Royal  Road,  the  scene  was  so  peace- 
ful that  he  felt  he  was  secretly  invading 
tlie  Holy  Land.  But  the  feeling  passed  as 
he  realized  that  there  was  to  be  some 
very  unpeaceful  bloodletting  before 
long. 

"Black  Jack"  Pershing  had  used  pull, 
going  all  the  way  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  get  himself  transferred  from 
West  Point's  faculty  to  the  last  regiment 
in  which  he  had  served  in  the  West,  the 
Tenth  Cavalry.  His  nickname  was  de- 
rived from  that  regiment,  because  its 
enlisted  men  were  all  Negroes. 

Though  still  a  lieutenant,  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  young  officers 
in  the  Army,  and  the  Tenth  Cavalry  one 
of  the  best  regiments.  No  other  had 
saved  so  many  settlers  and  wagon  trains 
fiom  Indians  by  the  nick-of-time  rides 
that  later  became  so  popular  in  the 
movies. 

While  the  men  strung  out  along  the 
Royal  Road  prepared  to  move  to  the 
tune  of  the  guns  at  El  Caney,  the  Span- 
iards there  were  refusing  to  cooperate 
with  the  American  timetable.  Only  500 
soldiers  manned  the  defenses,  but  they 
were  well  placed  and  good  shots.  Their 
Mauser  rifles  picked  off  Americans  so 
successfully  at  long  range  that  the  at- 
tacking infantry  remained  pinned  down 
until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

At  El  Pozo,  on  the  theory  that  El 
Caney  would  fall  by  9  a.m..  Colonel  Mc- 
Clernand  ordered  his  artillery  to  open 
the  battle  by  softening  up  the  Spanish 
on  San  Juan  and  Kettle  Hills.  Most  of  the 
heavy  weapons  brought  with  the  expe- 
dition could  not  get  through  the  jungle, 
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but  one  field  gun  battery  had  been 
dragged  by  horses  up  the  hill. 

The  Rough  Riders,  along  with  a  band 
of  ragged  Cuban  guerrillas,  were  loung- 
ing nearby  at  El  Pozo  when  the  guns 
opened  fire  about  8:30  a.m.  The  first 
shot  fell  short,  the  second  long  and  the 
third  hit  a  building  on  the  San  Juan 
ridge.  Just  as  the  Swedish  military  at- 
tache— almost  every  European  country 
had  an  observer  on  the  spot — was  won- 
dering out  loud  if  the  Spaniards  had  any 
artillery,  a  burst  of  shrapnel  gave  the 
Americans  on  El  Pozo  their  first  casual- 
ties. Private  Helm,  a  gunner,  was  the 
very  first,  but  a  number  of  cavalrymen 


they   stormed   the   Spanish  trenches. 

Near  the  head  of  the  column  and  float- 
ing high  above  the  jungle  that  hid  the 
U.S.  Army  from  the  Spanish  soldiers 
on  the  hill  was  the  U.S.  observation  bal- 
loon. As  soon  as  the  balloon  came  with- 
in rifle  range,  the  Spaniards  fired  in  vol- 
leys at  the  ground  below  it,  and  all 
around  this  magnificent  target  Americans 
began  to  drop.  For  a  long  time  the  bal- 
loon itself  was  unhit,  while  the  troops 
below  cursed.  Snipers  in  the  jungle, 
camouflaged  in  green  uniforms,  were 
picking  off  the  blue-clad  Americans  by 
the  dozen. 

At  this  point  an  order  came  to  halt  and 
wait  for  the  capture  of  El  Caney.  Ap- 
parently the  generals  were  unable  to 


Rough  Riders  pinned  down  by  Spanish  guns  at  Aguadores  River  wait  chance  to  deploy  for  Ket- 
tle Hill  charge.  So  accurate  were  Spanish  guns  that  crossing  became  known  as  Bloody  Ford. 


in  the  vicinity,  including  four  Rough  Rid- 
ers, were  hit  too.  Roosevelt,  struck  on 
the  wrist  by  a  spent  fragment  that  only 
raised  a  bump,  hustled  his  regiment  over 
the  crest  of  the  hill  into  the  brush,  and 
then  had  a  hard  time  getting  them  to- 
gether. He  and  the  others  moved  fast, 
though,  to  get  away  from  the  guns. 
Frederic  Remington,  famous  painter  of 
cowboys  and  Indians,  there  to  sketch  the 
action  for  the  Hearst  papers,  saw  tall 
Maj.  John  Jacob  Astor  going  for  cover  in 
great  bounds  that  reminded  the  artist  of 
a  jackrabbit.  Another  shell  killed  or 
v/ounded  a  number  of  Cubans,  where- 
upon the  rest  fled  the  battlefield. 

The  artillery  duel  was  certainly  won 
by  the  Spaniards.  They  used  smokeless 
powder  that  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Americans  to  see  where  the  shrapnel 
came  from,  while  the  thick  smoke  from 
the  Americans'  old-fashioned  black  pow- 
der made  a  perfect  target  for  the  enemy. 
Within  15  minutes  the  American  guns 
were  silenced,  but  Colonel  McClernand, 
deciding  that  El  Caney  must  soon  fall, 
ordered  the  advance  on  San  Juan.  Where- 
upon some  8,400  men  set  off  all  at  once 
along  the  muddy  Royal  Road. 

The  general  idea  was  that  they  would 
ford  the  largest  of  the  jungle  streams,  the 
Aguadores  River,  and  deploy  in  the  open 
meadows  at  the  base  of  the  hills  before 
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change  their  original  plan  of  battle.  Some 
of  the  cavalry,  including  the  Rough 
Riders,  had  managed  to  get  across  the 
river  and  into  the  meadows  ahead  of  the 
balloon.  Roosevelt  and  his  men,  furthest 
to  the  right  after  they  emerged  into  rela- 
tively open  ground,  took  cover  in  a 
sunken  lane,  but  the  cover  was  not 
enough  to  prevent  casualties.  The  Tenth 
Cavalry  was  still  in  the  jungle,  crouched 
under  the  river  bank.  To  Lieutenant 
Pershing,  in  water  up  to  his  waist,  every 
minute  seemed  an  hour.  A  little  further 
back,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who  had 
come  to  Cuba  in  his  own  dispatch  boat, 
rode  past  the  71st  New  York  Volunteers. 
"Hi,  there,  Willie,"  they  shouted.  Hearst, 
displeased  by  such  familiarity,  left  to  see 
how  the  battle  was  progressing  at  El 
Caney.  (This  regiment  was  so  unpre- 
pared that  its  colonel  said  most  of  his 
men  never  had  fired  their  rifles.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  rifles  used  the  same  reveal- 
ing black  powder  as  the  artillery.) 

Even  after  the  balloon  at  last  was  shot 
down  to  the  cheers  of  the  men  below, 
the  Spaniards  continued  to  pour  volleys 
into  the  jungle  road,  and  the  casualty 
list  mounted.  At  the  river  crossing,  which 
became  "Bloody  Ford"  to  the  survivors,  a 
dressing  station  was  set  up  and  was  soon 
sv/amped  with  more  wounded  men  than 
the  doctors  could  handle.  The  dynamite 


gun  was  brought  here,  too,  and  blew 
itself  up  with  its  first  shot.  Boxes  of  dyna- 
mite were  left  lying  among  the  wounded 
until  Sgt.  Basil  Ricketts  of  the  Rough 
Riders  and  two  others  dug  a  hole  to  bury 
the  stuff  before  a  stray  bullet  exploded 
the  lot.  A  sniper  got  Ricketts  in  the  groin 
just  as  he  flung  down  his  shovel. 

Slowly,  more  men  slogged  their  way 


and  telling  the  New  Yorkers  to  lie  down 
in  the  brush  beside  the  road.  A  regiment 
of  regulars  took  their  place,  and  as  they 
passed  the  volunteers  they  heard  an  offi- 
cer say  severely: 

"Tell  the  brigade  to  pay  no  attention 
to  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  highly  irregu- 
lar." 

"Highly  irregular"  described  the  con- 


This  is  a  map  to  give  the  general  idea  of  the  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,  without 
confusing  things  with  precise  detail.  At  the  start,  leaving  the  army  behind  a 
bit,  the  officers  came  to  El  Pozo  Hill  and  saw  that  the  main  Spanish  strength 
lay  from  El  Caney  to  San  Juan  Hill,  on  a  line  running  roughly  through  Kettle 
Hill.  Next  day,  the  divisions  were  marched  down  the  Royal  Road,  with  one  peeling 
off  to  take  El  Caney,  while  the  command  remained  on  El  Pozo  Hill.  Bloody  Ford  is  the 
general  area  where  two  divisions  were  pinned  down  when  El  Caney  failed  to  fall  as 
soon  as  expected.  Text  tells  what  followed. 


across  Bloody  Ford  so  they  could  wait 
for  the  fall  of  El  Caney  in  the  only 
slightly  less  exposed  meadows.  Pershing 
recalled  that  his  squadron  had  to  force 
a  way  through  wire  fences  into  position 
near  the  Rough  Riders. 

Just  before  the  balloon  went  down,  the 
engineer  officer  who  occupied  it  spotted 
a  road  leading  into  open  ground  to  the 
left  that  would  help  the  troops  deploy. 
The  7 1  St  New  York  was  ordered  to  head 
for  it.  But  as  the  first  members  of  the 
regiment  emerged  from  the  jungle  into 
the  clearing,  a  shrapnel  burst  got  12 
of  them  and  the  rest  recoiled  on  the  bat- 
talion behind.  Officers  of  the  Division's 
staff  stopped  a  rout  by  forming  a  barrier 


duct  of  the  battle  as  a  whole.  Shafter 
was  completely  out  of  touch  with  his  gen- 
erals. Lying  sick  and  fretting  in  the  rear, 
he  could  communicate  with  Washington 
faster  than  with  the  troops  at  Bloody 
Ford.  Neither  his  staff  officers  nor  the 
division  commanders  seemed  to  have  any 
idea  of  what  to  do  since  El  Caney  still 
held  out.  They  were  losing  men  faster 
and  faster — Dennis  Michie,  captain  of 
West  Point's  first  football  team,  was 
killed  during  this  waiting  stage.  One  bri- 
gade had  three  commanders  shot  within 
a  few  minutes,  and  its  units  were  so  out 
of  touch  that  the  fourth  in  line,  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  didn't  know  he  was  in  charge 
until  the  battle  was  over. 


At  last  the  troops  simply  decided  to 
go  ahead  on  their  own.  In  the  traffic 
jams  that  had  developed  in  their  deploy- 
ment, groups  and  individuals  lost  their 
units  and  were  absorbed  by  others.  In 
the  confusion  and  heat,  which  was  worse 
in  the  meadows  under  the  glaring  sun 
than  in  the  steamy  but  shady  thickets, 
a  sentiment  spread  through  the  ranks 
that  was  expressed  by  a  Rough  Rider 
who  yelled  at  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

"We  got  them  corraled!  Why  in  hell 
don't  we  brand  'em?" 

Richard  Harding  Davis  put  it  more 
elegantly,  writing: 

"Our  troops  could  not  retreat,  as  the 
trail  for  two  miles  behind  them  was 
wedged  with  men.  They  could  not  re- 
main where  they  were,  for  they  were 
being  shot  to  pieces.  There  was  only  one 
thing  they  could  do — go  forward  and 
take  the  San  Juan  hills  by  assault." 

That  idea  occurred  simultaneously  to 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  line,  al- 
though not  to  any  of  the  generals.  One 
of  Shafter's  aides,  a  mere  lieutenant,  of- 
fered to  order  an  advance  in  the  com- 
mander's name,  but  the  word  never  got 
to  the  front.  Roosevelt  described  it  this 
way: 

"The  entire  line,  tired  of  waiting  and 
eager  to  close  with  the  enemy,  was 
straining  to  go  forward;  and  it  seems 
that  different  parts  slipped  the  leash  at 
almost  the  same  moment." 

Lt.  Jules  Ord,  aide  to  Gen.  H.  S.  Haw- 
kins, commanding  one  of  the  infantry 
brigades,  offered  to  lead  a  charge  if  Haw- 
kins would  order  it.  He  got  no  answer. 

"General,  if  you  don't  wish  to  order 
a  charge,  may  I  volunteer?"  Ord  asked. 

"I  won't  ask  any  man  to  volunteer," 
Hawkins  replied. 

"Well,  sir,  if  you  do  not  forbid  it,  I'll 
start  it." 

At  that  moment,  the  Gatling  machine 
guns  opened  fire.  Their  crew  had  man- 
handled the  bulky  weapons  through  the 
jungle  and  now,  as  their  bullets  kicked 
up  dust  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  trenches 
on  San  Juan,  the  Spanish  fire  seemed  to 
falter. 

"Good  luck  and  God  bless  you,"  Haw- 
kins muttered,  whereupon  Ord  threw 
away  his  shirt,  jumped  to  his  feet  with 
a  revolver  in  one  hand  and  a  bayonet 
in  the  other,  and  sprinted  across  the  open 
ground  yelling,  "Come  on!  We  can't  stay 
here." 

About  50  men  followed  him,  and  to 
their  surprise  they  found  that  they  were 
safe  when  they  began  to  work  their  way 
up  the  slope.  The  hill  itself  protected 
them  because  the  trenches,  except  for 
one  that  had  been  mysteriously  aban- 
doned, had  been  dug  along  the  very  top 
instead  of  a  little  way  down  where  they 
would  have  commanded  the  whole  ap- 
proach. 

Off  to  the  right,  Roosevelt  had  been 
sending  troopers  to  find  a  general  who 
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CONTINUED 


The  Charge  Up  San  Juan  Hill 


might  give  permission  for  an  advance. 
One  messenger  was  shot  through  the 
throat  as  he  rose  to  salute,  and  fell  across 
the  Coloners  knees.  At  last  an  officer 
came  by  with  word  to  march  forward. 
It  is  not  clear  from  the  contradictory 
accounts  of  those  who  were  there  who 
he  was  or  where  the  order  originated, 
hut  Roosevelt  got  his  men  moving  at 
once.  He  started  in  the  rear,  for  he  said 
that  that  was  where  a  colonel  belonged, 
but  as  he  rode  his  fine  horse.  Little  Texas, 
up  to  get  the  advance  going  faster,  he 
found  himself  all  at  once  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment.  He  also  found  his  way 
blocked  by  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  deployed 
ahead  of  him  and  suffering  heavy  casual- 
ties. The  captain  in  charge  of  the  Ninth's 
rear  platoon  said  he  had  orders  to  wait. 


gave  the  order  to  advance,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  him  and  each  other.  These 
started  up  the  San  Juan  ridge  as  the 
Rough  Riders  reached  the  base  of  Ket- 
tle Hill.  None  of  them  was  running  for 
more  than  a  few  steps  at  a  time.  To 
trooper  Frank  Knox,  who  had  left  the 
study  of  divinity  to  join  the  Rough  Rid- 
ers (on  his  way  to  heading  the  Navy 
Department  in  WW2)  it  was  a  tedious 
business  of  alternately  crawling  on  your 
stomach,  then  jumping  up  for  short 
rushes  forward.  But  all  along  the  line 
now,  men  were  moving  spontaneously 
toward  the  Spanish  trenches. 

Lieutenant  Ord  and  his  50  were  al- 
most there.  They  had  reached  the  aban- 
doned trench.  A  single  wounded  Span- 
iard remained  in  it,  and  he  killed  Ord 


culty,  as  though  they  were  wading  waist- 
high  through  water  ...  a  thin  blue  line 
that  kept  creeping  higher  and  higher  up 
the  hill."  For  all  his  pose  of  detached 
aloofness,  he  got  so  excited  that  he 
grabbed  a  carbine  and  joined  the  attack. 

Here  and  there  barbed  wire  strung  be- 
tween trees  had  to  be  smashed  through 
with  logs — someone  had  left  the  expe- 
dition's wire  cutters  on  the  ships.  Men 
continued  to  fall,  but  even  members  of 
the  Sixteenth  Infantry's  band,  ignoring 
the  screams  of  their  drum  major,  threw 
down  their  instruments,  picked  up  rifles 
dropped  by  the  dead  or  wounded  and 
joined  the  charge.  Watching  from  El 
Pozo,  Stephen  Crane,  whose  book  "The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage"  had  made  him 
famous,  scrawled  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  World: 

"Yes,  they  were  going  up  the  hill,  up 


Negro  troops  of  the  celebrated  10th  Cavalry 
charge  up  San  Juan  Hill.  Frank  Knox  wrote 


in  vanguard  of  Capture  of  the  blockhouse  atop  San  Juan  Hill.  A  reporter  for 
of  their  valor.       Hearst's  New  York  Journal  actually  led  the  decisive  charge. 


and  did  not  know  where  his  colonel  was. 

"Then  I  am  the  senior  officer  here,  and 
1  give  the  order  to  charge."  Roosevelt 
told  him. 

The  captain  demurred.  Taking  orders 
from  a  volunteer  was  a  little  too  much, 
so  Roosevelt  snapped  back. 

"Then  let  my  men  through,  sir,"  and 
trotted  on.  He  was  followed  by  scattered 
batches  of  grinning  men  who  included 
some  dark  faces  from  the  Tenth  Cavalry, 
separated    from   their   own  regiment. 

Captains  perhaps  had  to  wait  for  or- 
ders, but  the  men  did  not,  and  without 
bothering  much  about  formation  or  rank 
the  troopers  of  the  Ninth  jumped  up  and 
went  along  behind  the  man  on  horseback. 
Roosevelt  had  taken  his  blue  polka- 
dotted  kerchief  from  around  his  neck 
and  had  it  streaming  from  his  hat  as  a 
banner. 

Unseen  by  Roo.sevelt.  the  colonels  of 
the  two  cavalry  regiments  to  his  left  also 
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as  the  Lieutenant  jumped  in.  A  split  sec- 
ond later,  a  sergeant  crushed  the  Span- 
iard's skull  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle. 
(Fort  Ord,  near  Monterey,  Calif.,  was 
later  named  for  Lieutenant  Ord.) 

At  almost  that  very  moment.  General 
Hawkins  finally  cried,  "Charge!"  Two 
buglers  blew  the  call,  and  his  whole  bri- 
gade went  forward,  Hawkins  in  the  lead 
and  very  conspicuous  with  his  white  hair 
and  beard  gleaming  in  the  bright  sun- 
light. Even  more  conspicuous  was  one 
company  of  the  71st  New  York,  whose 
captain  had  them  dress  to  the  right  and 
count  off  before  he  led  them  in  close 
formation  up  the  slope — mad  but  some- 
how magnificent. 

Davis,  the  experienced  war  corre- 
spondent, was  surprised  that  the  attack- 
ers seemed  so  few.  As  he  looked  over  the 
battlefield,  he  saw  only  scattered  little 
groups  "slipping  and  scrambling  in  the 
smooth  grass,  moving  forward  with  diffi- 
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the  hill.  It  was  the  best  moment  of  any- 
body's life.  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  the  rank  and  file  thought  so 
too  because  the  attack  was  so  much  their 
own  decision.  When  Fighting  Joe 
Wheeler  that  evening  asked  a  sweating 
infantry  captain  if  he  had  had  any  trou- 
ble getting  his  soldiers  to  follow  him  up 
the  hill,  the  weary  man  repUed: 

"No,  sir,  but  I  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  with  them." 

The  punishing  Spanish  fire  could  not 
stop  this  advance,  but  the  American  ar- 
tillery did.  The  guns  on  El  Pozo,  out  of 
action  since  morning,  suddenly  began 
firing  again  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
Spanish  trenches.  The  shots  fell  short, 
one  or  two  among  the  infantry,  and  that 
whole  section  of  the  scattered  line  hesi- 
tated and  fell  back.  Two  lieutenants  of 
the  Sixteenth  caught  up  their  regimental 
colors  and  waved  them  frantically  until 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


This  card  and  your  good  health  qualify  you 
for  one  of  America's  best 
insurance 
l^argains. 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can 
help  protect  your  family's 
well-  being  for  as  little  as 
7<t  a  day  with  Official 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance.  And,  your 
Insurance  Plan  is  still  a 
better  bargain,  because  your  benefits  have  been  increased  again. 
Increased  by  15%  at  all  ages  throughout  1970. 

You  still  pay  only  $2.00  a  month. 

To  receive  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  all  of  1970  (beginning  on  March  1),  simply  mail  this  enrollment 
card  along  with  a  check  for  only  $20.  If  you  are  not  accepted,  your  $20  will  be  promptly  refunded.  No 
persons  age  70  or  over  (including  those  desiring  a  second  half  unit)  will  be  accepted  for  new  insurance. 


Amount  of  Insurance 
Determined  by  Age  At  Death 

Basic  Total  Coverage 
Age  Full  Unit  During  1969 

Under  30  $10,000  $11,500.00 
30-34  8,000  9,200.00 

35-44  4,500  5,175.00 

45-54  2,200  2,530.00 

55-59  1,200  1,380.00 

60-64  800  920.00 

65-69  500  575.00 

70-74*  330  379.50 

•insurance  terminateson  the  Istday 
of  January  coinciding  with  or  next 
following  your  75th  birthday. 


Important 

If  you  reside  in  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tex- 
as, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey  or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  form.  Instead, 
write  to  the  address  shown. 
(Applications  and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some  areas.) 


MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE  PLAN, 
P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 

OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


ENROLLMENT  CARD  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for 
MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT-ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS-CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  ENROLLMENT  CARD 

Full  Name  Birth  Date   


Last 

Permanent  Residence  _ 


First 


Middle 


Mo     Day  Year 


Street  No. 


City 

.  Relationship . 


State 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones!'  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 


Name  of  Beneficiary 
Membership  Card  No. 

I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
enrollment  card: 


-Year . 


.Post  No. 


-State. 


1 .  Present  occupation? 


.  Are  you  now  actively  working? 


Yes  □   No  □    If  No,  give  reason 


2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 
stay  and  cause 


3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer, 
diabetes  or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □   Yes  □   If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  


I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  enrollment  card 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  enrollment  card  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it 
under  the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

Dated  ,  19  Signature  of  Applicant  

GMA-300- 1  6  469  270 
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VETERANS  R|  Bi   IfU  ■     ■■     I      I    Bi   WW     ^  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

I  W  I      ■  ■  ma  ■    ■      I     I  m    Mm   are  of  personal  interest  to  you 


NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 
AND  THE  effect  ON  VA  PENSIONS: 

The  15%  increase  in  Social  Security 
payments  enacted  in  the  closing  days 
of  1969  will  first  be  reflected  in 
the  check  recipients  normally  get 
around  April  2  .    .    .   There  is  no  need 
to  apply  for  it  as  the  increase  will 
automatically  be  added  to  present  SS 
payments  .  .  .  The  benefit  increase  for 
the  months  of  January  and  February 
will  be  sent  out  in  a  separate  check 
later  in  April  .   .   .  VA  pensioners  on 
the  rolls  as  of  January  1970  will 
suffer  no  loss  in  VA  benefits  until 
1971  since  the  new  Social  Security 
increase  will  not  be  counted  as  income 
for  the  year. 

CEILING  ON  VA  AND  FHA  MORTGAGES 
RISES  TO  8  V2  %  TO  ATTRACT  LENDERS: 

In  January,  the  ceiling  on  new  VA  and 
FHA  mortgages  went  up  from  7-1/2  to 
8-1/2%  ...  By  this  action,  the 
government   hoped   to   make    such  mort- 
gages more  attractive  to  the  money 
market,  thus  loosening  up  the  home- 
building  field  and  making  more  homes 
available  to  prospective  buyers  .   .  . 
With  money  as  tight  as  it  is  and 
mortgage  interest  rates  lower  than 
prevailing  rates  for  more  lucrative 
types  of  loans,  lenders  will  probably 
still  ask  for  more  revenue  in  the  form 
of  "points,"  a  percentage  of  the 
mortgage  (  one  point-one  per  cent ) 
which  is  paid  one  time  only  when 
closing  the  house  purchase  deal  .   .  . 
The  number  of  points  asked  is  deter- 
mined by  market  conditions  .    .    .  The 
tighter  the  market,  the  more  the 
points. 

OBSERVANCE  DATES  OF  VETERANS  AND 
PATRIOTIC  HOLIDAYS  CHANGES  IN  1971: 

Now  that  1970  is  well  under  way 
holiday  planning  chairmen  and  others 
should  note  that  this  is  the  last  year 
Veterans  Day  and  certain  patriotic 
holidays  will  be  observed  on  their 
traditional  dates   .    .    .   Beginning  in 
1971  the  following  holidays  will  be 
observed  thusly:  Veterans  Day  will  be 
observed  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber ;  Memorial  Day  will  be  observed  on 
the  last  Monday  in  May ;  Washington's 
Birthday  will  be  celebrated  on  the 
third  Monday  in  February  and  Columbus 
Day  (by  then  a  national  holiday)  will 
be  celebrated  on  the  second  Monday  in 
October. 


lY  1970   

SEVEN  STATES  HAVE  AUTHORIZED 
VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS  BONUSES: 

Seven  states  have  by  this  writing 
authorized  a  Vietnam  era  veterans 
bonus  .   .   .  They  are:  Conn.,  Del., 
111.,  La.,  Mass.,  Pa.,  and  S.  Dak.  .  .  . 
Information  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting the  appropriate  offices  in  the 
respective  states  ...  In  Connecticut, 
write  Office  of  the  Treasurer,  Vietnam 
Bonus  Division,   15  Lewis  St.  ,  Hart- 
ford,  Conn.  06115 ;  in  Delaware,  write 
Veterans  Military  Pay  Division,  1224 
King  St. ,  Wilmington,   Del.   19801 ;  in 
Illinois,   write  Illinois  Veterans ' 
Commission,  211  W.   Jefferson  St. , 
Springfield,  111.  62704 ;  in  Louisiana, 
write  Dept.   of  Veterans '  Affairs, 
Vietnam  Bonus  Division.  Old  State 
Capitol ,  Baton  Rouge ,  La. ,  70801 ;  in 
Massachusetts,  write  Treasurer ' s 
Office,  Room  227,  State  House,  Boston, 
Mass.  02155  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  write 
Vietnam  Bonus  Bureau,   19  S^  2nd  St. , 
P^  0^  Box  415,   Harrisburg,   Pa.  17108 
and  in  South  Dakota,  write  Veterans 
Department .    State   Capitol,  Pierre, 
S^  Dak.  57501. 

LEGION  ORGANIZATIONS  SHOULD  CHECK 
THEIR  ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION: 

The  Legion's  50th  Anniversary 
Celebration  is  over  and  Department 
organizations  and  posts  should  review 
all  the  articles  of  incorporation 
and  basic  documents  which  authorize 
their  existence  to  make  certain  they 
are  still  valid  ...  A  legal  check 
will  ward  off  future  troubles. 

VA  BRIEFS 

Nearly  six  out  of  every  10  claims 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation now  pending  are  from  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  .   .    .  Qualified  war 
veterans  are  eligible  for  treatment  at 
VA  hospitals  for  illnesses  not  related 
to  military  service,  if  they  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  cost  of  private  care 
.   .   .  Some  756,000  veterans  and  ser- 
vicemen are  now  in  training  programs 
under  the  current  G.   I.   Bill  with 
452,000  in  colleges,  259,000  in  below- 
college  level  programs  and  65,000 
pursuing  on-the-job  training   .    .  . 
Some  50,000  men  now  in  service  are 
attending  school  on  the  G.   I.  Bill 
.    .    .   Former  servicemen  can  complete 
high  school  under  the  G.   I.  Bill  and 
still  go  on  to  college  or  a  trade 
school  as  a  full-time  student. 
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Legion  Membership  Gains  For 
Fifth  Straight  Year  in  1969 

Enrollments  up  44,341  over  1968  as  final  figure  for 
1969  reaches  2,667,453;  largest  one-year  increase 
since  1953;  uptrend  continues  for  1970  as  Nat'l  Hq 
reports  1,885,056  enrollments  on  hand  as  of  Jan.  5. 


Another  banner  year  of  membership 
was  racked  up  by  The  American  Legion 
in  1969. 

For  the  fifth  straight  yenr  the  Legion 
showed  a  substantial  membership  gain 
over  the  previous  year  as  its  books  closed 
on  January  5,  1970,  with  2.667  453 
members  recorded.  This  was  44,341  over 
the  final  1968  total  of  2,623. 1 12— which 
was  in  itself  a  37,910  gain  over  1967 — 
and  marked  the  second  year  in  a  row 
that  enrollments  went  over  the  2,600.000 
barrier.  It  is  the  largest  increase  shown 
in  one  year  since  1953. 

In  1969,  42  departments  exceeded 
their  final  1968  total  and — coinciden- 
tally — 42  departments  reached  quota. 
There  were  nine  all-time  high  depart- 
ments which  included  Minnesota  for  the 
fifth  straight  year.  Florida  and  Mexico 
for  the  fourth  straight  year,  Hawaii, 
Maryland  and  the  Philippines  for  the 
third  straight  year  and  North  Dakota  for 
two  in  a  row.  Puerto  Rico  and  Arizona 
also  finished  up  in  this  select  group. 

Of  the  58  departments,  15  showed  a 
final  membership  gain  of  1 ,000  or  more. 
Top  departments  in  that  group  were  In- 
diana with  3,900,  Ohio  with  3,700,  Penn- 
sylvania with  2,900,  Minnesota  with 
2,500,  Philippines  with  2,300  and  Mary- 
land with  2,100. 

On  the  down  side  of  otherwise  fabu- 
lous statistics  was  the  net  loss  of  55  posts 
in  1969 — hardly  measurable  when  con- 
sidered against  the  total  of  16,189  posts 
remaining.  Some  of  the  loss  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  westward  and  southward 
migratory  flow  as  older  Legionnaires 
reach  retirement  age  and  move  away 
from  their  active-years  communities. 
Some  of  it  is  due  to  the  diminishing  of 
interest  in  inner  city  posts  and  a  corre- 
sponding lack  of  new  post  starts  in 
suburban  or  outlying  areas.  Then,  too, 
Americans  are  more  mobile  now  than 
they  have  ever  been.  The  average  Ameri- 
can family  now  moves  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  did  20  years  ago.  The 
sale  of  trailers  or  mobile  homes  has  also 
grown  tremendously  in  recent  years.  Six 


million  people  now  live  in  mobile  homes 
and  industry  experts  predict  mobile 
homes  will  soon  account  for  one-third  of 
all  new  single-family  houses  sold  in  this 
country.  National  Headquarters  reports 
that  formation  of  new  posts  will  be  a 
top  priority  project  in  1970. 

All  the  signs  right  now  point  to  an 
even  greater  membership  increase  for 
1970.  In  the  Early  Bird  Contest,  which 
ended  Oct.  7,  1969,  membership  totaled 
632,196,  surpassing  the  target  of  588,- 


939  by  43,257.  Forty-four  departments 
reached  target  on  that  date. 

By  Veterans  Day,  1970  enrollments 
had  hit  1,413,181,  topping  the  target  for 
that  date  of  1,394.722  by  18,459.  The 
Veterans  Day  target  was  reached  by  40 
departments.  In  addition,  more  than 
1,500  posts  surpassed  their  total  1969 
membership  by  that  date. 

On  Dec.  8,  1969.  membership  totaled 
1,637,053.  an  increase  of  46.146  over 
the  same  date  one  year  earlier.  If  the 
uptrend  continues,  the  January  5  target 
of  1,940,952  should  be  surpassed.  This 
is  the  date  which  determines  seating  pri- 
ority at  the  National  Commander's  Ban- 
quet to  the  Congress  during  the  Wash- 
ington Mid-Winter  Conference. 

Here  are  the  upcoming  membership 
target  dates  and  the  quotas  assigned: 

•  The  March  13  target  date,  which 
includes  all  reports  covering  the  Legion 
Birthday  and  which  determines  housing 
priorities  for  the  Nat'l  Convention  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  in  August,  is  2,398,937. 


Silent  Majority  Speaks  Out  In  Times  Square 


N.Y.   DAILY   NEWS  PHOTO 


Several  thousand  "silent  majority"  Americans  gathered  in  Times  Square,  N.Y.  City, 
after  a  1,000-car  motorcade  brought  them  In  from  Brooklyn.  The  signs  pretty  much 
tell  the  story.  The  Legion's  Pledge  of  Support  campaign  backing  the  President's 
efforts  to  secure  honorable  peace  In  Vietnam  was  starting  to  gather  momentum  as 
we  went  to  press.  Legion  leaders  were  hoping  to  receive  millions  of  support  pledges. 
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•  The  May  1  target  date  calls  for 
2,513,602  members.  This  turn-in  deter- 
mines parade  position  and  National  Con- 
vention seating  priorities.  Target  for 
thirty  days  prior  to  National  Convention 
is  2,626,756. 

Sons  of  The  Amberican  Legion  mem- 
iiership  continues  to  grow  too.  As  of 
Nov.  30,  1969,  its  enrollments  totaled 
16,861 — 295  ahead  of  the  same  date  a 
year  earlier.  SAL  membership  could 
break  into  the  17,000  level  by  year-end. 

As  of  Dec.  8,  1969,  the  SAL  had  65 
new  charters  to  show  for  its  elforts. 
Leading  detachments  in  the  chartering 
of  SAL  squadrons  for  1969  were  Cali- 
fornia with  seven,  Michigan  with  six, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Minnesota  with  five 
each,  and  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina  and  Ohio  with  four  each. 

Though  the  Legion  has  yet  to  institute 
its  exact-count  procedure  of  which  wars 
its  members  served  in,  the  best  estimates 
are  that  the  number  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans now  enrolled  in  the  Legion  passed 
the  250,000  mark  as  of  the  Veterans  Day 
turn-in.  An  increasing  number  of  posts 
have  learned  that  the  enrollment  of  this 
newest  group  of  veterans  is  a  key  re- 
quirement for  membership  success  in 
general. 

Membership  experts  at  Nat'l  Hq 
counsel  patience  with  Viet  vets.  This  is 
borne  out  by  reports  from  membership 
chairmen  working  around  the  nation 
who  say  Viet  vets  need  time  to  readjust, 
to  get  a  mixed-up  war  out  of  their 
memories  and  to  get  a  new  sense  of  be- 
longing to  their  communities. 

The  posts  that  are  having  the  greatest 
success  are  those  that  have  combined 
services  to  the  new  veterans  with  proper 
recognition  by  the  Legion  and  the  com- 
munity for  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made. 

A  significant  trend  during  the  1969 
year  showed  an  increasing  number  of 
posts  combining  with  other  organiza- 
tions and  forces  in  the  community 
toward  giving  proper  recognition  to  the 
new  veterans. 

Here  are  some  ideas  on  how  to  accom- 
plish those  objectives: 

1.  Have  the  Auxiliary  Unit  entertain 
wives,  mothers,  or  other  female  relatives 
of  servicemen  and  returning  veterans  at 
luncheons,  teas,  etc. 

2.  Provide  more  extensive  training  for 
post  service  officers  to  get  them  usefully 
involved  in  the  Viet  Vet  service  program. 

3.  Provide  help  of  trained  service  offi- 
cers or  college  campuses. 

Legislative  Goals  for  1970 

The  second  session  of  the  91st  U.S. 
Congress  which  has  just  convened  will 
ponder  much  legislation  before  it  ad- 
journs. Among  the  many  bills  brought 
before  the  nation's  lawmakers  will  be 


those  reflecting  the  1970  Legislative 
Program  of  The  American  Legion,  a  set 
of  resolutions  asking  for  laws  which 
would  improve  the  lives  of  veterans,  cor- 
rect or  alleviate  the  effects  of  war  on 
the  bodies  of  men  who  served  their  na- 
tion and  protect  the  nation's  security. 

There  are  over  27  million  living  U.S. 
veterans.  They  and  their  families  aggre- 
gate over  90  million  people  whose  lives 
are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  vet- 
erans legislation. 

The  Legion's  Legislative  Program  for 
this  Congress  consists  of  about  180  reso- 
lutions which  were  adopted  at  its  na- 
tional conventions  and  at  meetings  of 
its  National  Executive  Committee. 

Only  a  representative  sampling  of 
these  mandates  can  be  presented  here 
with  any  detail,  but  it  is  felt  that  they 
cover  the  top  issues  having  the  widest 
range  of  interest. 

^  Legislation  to  prevent  employment  of 
communists  in  defense  facilities:  The 

Legion  has  long  sought  such  legislation. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  is 
not  in  itself  a  bar  to  employment  in  de- 
fense plants  and  installations,  including 
employment  by  the  federal  government 
unless  such  an  individual  commits  an 
overt  act  in  connection  with  the  job.  Le- 
gion spokesmen  have  testified  before 
Congress  on  this  subject  and  there  is  a 
possibility  a  bill  may  be  reported. 
^  Amend  Constitution  to  permit  prayer 
in  schools  and  other  public  buildings: 
The  late  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  in- 
troduced a  Senate  Joint  Resolution  early 
in  1969  to  achieve  such  a  purpose.  At 
the  time  he  had  32  co-sponsors  on  the 
measure.  The  bill  has  gone  no  further 
although  Rep.  Richard  L.  Roudebush 
(Ind.)  introduced  H.  J.  Res.  79  on  the 
House  side  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  Legion  backs  such  legislation. 
(An  ironical  sidelight:  Certain  New  Jer- 
sey municipalities  are  apparently  test- 
ing the  ban  on  prayer  in  public  schools 


and  buildings  by  the  reading  each  day 
of  the  prayers  given  to  the  Congress  by 
its  Chaplain  and  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

>  Congressional  investigation  of  certain 
organizations  operating  on  school  cam- 
puses: The  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  has  been  conducting  investiga- 
tions of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS)  and  other  organizations 
and  hopes  to  favorably  report  legisla- 
tion imposing  limitations  on  their  ac- 
tivities on  campus.  The  Legion  called 
for  such  action  early  in  1969  when  it 
was  apparent  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  great  majority  of  college  students 
were  being  denied  by  the  activities  of  a 
few  dissenting  militants  whose  actions 
disrupted  campus  life  and  interrupted 
the  learning  process. 

^  More  effective  control  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs:  Several  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  have  this  subject 
under  study.  President  Nixon  is  pressing 
hard  for  a  strong  bill  that  will  provide 
safeguards  and  educational  programs 
about  dangerous  drugs.  The  Legion  has 
presented  testimony  before  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  effective  legislation  is 
possible  during  this  session. 

>  Prohibiting  distribution  of  obscene 
and  pornographic  material  to  children: 
Many  bills  have  been  introduced  on  this 
subject  and  the  matter  is  under  study 
by  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  Houses, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  The  Legion  presented 
testimony  before  all  three  committees 
and  cited  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
has  attempted  to  fight  the  problem: 

1.  Recommended  the  public  inform  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  receive  unsolicited  offensive  and  ob- 
jectionable material  through  the  mails; 

2.  Support  law  enforcement  officials  and 
give  testimony  in  cases  where  they  have 
first-hand  knowledge.  Legislation  on  this 
subject  has  a  good  chance  in  this  Con- 
gress. 


National  Legislative  Commission,  The  American  Legion 
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>■  Seek  adequate  funds  for  operation  of 
federal  and  state  employment  services 
and  veterans'  reemployment  rights:  This 
is  a  traditional  stance  by  the  Legion  and 
more  than  ever  necessary  with  Vietnam 
veterans  returning  and  needing  as- 
sistance. 

>  Oppose  contracting  out  by  federal 
agencies  of  certain  government  services: 

Some  federal  agencies  attempt  to  get 
around  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  by 
contracting  on  the  outside  for  certain 
services  such  as  custodial,  elevator  op- 
erators, etc.  The  Legion  calls  for  con- 
formance to  veterans  preference  laws. 

>  Retain  sovereign  control  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal:  The  Legion  reaffirms  its 
support  of  the  existing  1903  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  opposes  ratification  of  any 
proposed  treaties  to  change  this  situa- 
tion and  opposes  any  change  in  U.S. 
rights  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

>  Improve  the  death  and  disability  pen- 
sion program  for  war  veterans  and  de- 
pendents: Legislation  is  slated  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  second  session  to  increase 
the  rate  of  payments,  expand  the  income 
limitations  and  add  to  income  exclusions 
and  other  improvements  in  the  program. 

>  Increase  service-connected  compensa- 
tion, equalize  rate  of  payments  and  pay 
dependency  allowance  for  those  rated 
less  than  50%:  The  House  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  reports  it  expects  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  subject  during  the 
second  session. 

>  Extend  benefits  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  Vietnam  era  prisoners 
of  war  or  their  survivors:  H.R.  4204,  the 
Legion's  bill,  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives May  28,  1969,  and  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  as  of  this  writing. 

>  The  Legion  also:  opposes  amnesty  for 
draft  evaders  and  deserters  from  the 
armed  services,  supports  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  ROTC  programs; 
opposes  any  legislation  that  would  abol- 
ish the  draft  and  establish  a  volunteer 
armed  forces;  urges  adequate  funds  for 
deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile 
system;  supports  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent Maritime  Department  and 
asks  that  mustering-out  pay  be  provided 
for  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

Legionnaires  who  want  to  keep  up 
with  veterans  legislation  can  do  so  by 
subscribing  to  the  excellent  publication, 
the  National  Legislative  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished bi-monthly  while  Congress  is  in 
session.  The  annual  subscription  rate  is 
still  a  bargain  at  $3.00.  A  coupon  is  pro- 
vided on  page  36  for  your  use. 

Midwinter  Washington  Conference 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  sched- 
uled to  receive  The  American  Legion 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  at  the  Le- 
gion's 1970  Midwinter  Conference  to  be 


held  in  the  nation's  capital  Mar.  2-6  in 
combination  with  the  47th  Annual  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Conference. 

Commission  and  committee  meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
and  at  the  Legion's  Washington  Head- 
quarters building.  Most  of  the  delegates 
will  be  housed  at  the  Statler. 

On  Mar.  3,  Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Milton 
Patrick  will  present  the  Legion's  1970 
Legislative  Rehabilitation  Program  to 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

Humorist  Herb  Shriner  will  entertain 
at  the  National  Commander's  Banquet 
to  the  Congress  to  be  held  in  the  huge 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Mar.  4.  About 
2,000  persons  including  Congressmen, 
government  officials  and  Legion  leaders 
will  attend. 

On  Tues.,  Mar.  3,  Legion  delegates 
will  visit  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
at  dusk  where  they  will  view  the  Le- 
gion's Gift  to  the  Nation,  a  permanent 
lighting  system  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns. A  plaque  placed  in  the  museum 
adjoining  the  Tomb  which  describes  the 
Legion's  Gift  and  the  widespread  dona- 
tions which  made  it  possible  will  be 
dedicated  at  that  time.  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  will  accept  the 
plaque  for  the  government. 

Buzz  Aldrin  Gets  Hawks  Award 

Col.  Edwin  ("Buzz")  Aldrin,  Jr.,  sec- 
ond man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon,  was 
presented  the  Frank  M.  Hawks  Aero- 
space Award  by  Air  Service  Post  501, 


New  York.  He  received  the  trophy  from 
his  father  (left  in  photo),  Edwin  Aldrin, 
Sr.,  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel  and  a 
Past  Post  501  Cmdr,  who  presided  at  the 
session.  The  senior  Aldrin  once  studied 
with  Dr.  Robert  Goddard,  the  man  who, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine  re- 
ported ten  years  ago,  "launched  the 
world  into  rocketry  and  space  flight." 
Dr.  Goddard  began  his  epochal  work  in 
1909. 

Post  501  was  organized  in  September 
1919,  by  pilots  who  served  in  WWl  and 
has  in  its  membership  some  of  the  out- 
standing aviators  of  all  branches  of  the 
service.  The  Hawks  Award  was  estab- 
lished in  1939  in  memory  of  Captain 
Hawks  who,  at  the  time  he  was  killed, 
was  vice  commander  of  the  post. 

In  his  response,  Colonel  Aldrin  said, 
"We  of  Apollo  1 1  are  convinced  that 
we  should  not  aim  for  less  than  excel- 
lence" and  that  "space  flights  should  be 
no  more  complex  or  demanding  in  the 
1980s  than  airplane  trips  are  today." 

Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Milton  Patrick  was  rep- 
resented at  the  dinner  by  Past  Nat'l 
Cmdr  and  publisher  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  James  F.  O'Neil. 

Memorial  Day  With  Drama 

Memorial  Day  observations  con- 
ducted by  a  Legion  post  in  one  little  cor- 
ner of  France  are  stirringly  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Post  5,  Nice,  prepares  a  cere- 
mony at  the  United  States  Cemetery  at 
Draguignan,  and  Legionnaire  Walter  E. 
Warburton,  a  volunteer  with  the  WWl 


A  proud  father  honors  his  astronaut  son,  Col.  Edwin  ("Buzz")  Aldrin,  Jr.  (center). 
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Escadrille  Lafayette,  together  with 
Aime  Leocard,  a  Frenchman,  supply  the 
drama. 

Born  in  Summit,  N.J.,  Warburton  has 
lived  in  Draguignan,  where  he  operates 
a  plastics  factory,  since  1918.  Leocard, 
a  Legion  Medal  of  Valor  recipient,  says, 
"It  appears  from  reading  the  newspapers 
that  all  France  has  forgotten  that  Ameri- 
cans came  over  twice  to  save  France 
from  her  enemies.  But  we  haven't  forgot- 
ten in  Draguignan." 

Leocard,  an  underground  French  Re- 
sistance fighter  in  WW2,  recently 
founded  an  organization  known  as  The 
Souvenir  Franco-American,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  over  from  the  United 
States  each  year,  at  Memorial  Day,  a 
spouse  or  parent  (and  a  companion)  of 
one  of  the  American  soldiers  buried  in 
Draguignan  Cemetery,  at  no  cost  to  the 
travelers.  Warburton  is  an  honorary  co- 
founder. 

In  the  Draguignan  Cemetery  are  861 
burials,  including  62  unknowns,  from  47 
states;  400  have  never  received  a  visit; 
27  are  from  New  Jersey;  and  the  ceme- 
tery is  the  symbolic  resting  place  for  an- 
other 13  New  Jersey  soldiers  who  are 
unidentified.  The  town  council,  shortly 
after  WW2  ended,  voted  to  give  the 
cemetery  to  the  United  States. 

Last  year,  Mrs.  Marie  Jendras,  of 
Cliffside  Park,  N.J.,  made  the  journey 
to  the  grave  of  her  husband,  Anthony, 
killed  in  action  Aug.  28,  1944,  in  Dijon. 
Mrs.  Jendras  and  a  lady  friend  spent  two 
weeks  in  Nice  and  Draguignan.  The 
widow  was  nearly  swept  off  her  feet  with 
the  fervor  of  the  Frenchmen's  welcome. 
Military  tributes,  receptions  and  cere- 
monies to  honor  her  and  the  memory  of 
those  Americans  buried  in  the  cemetery 
revealed  a  profound  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  French.  "At  times  I  was  very 
moved,"  she  said.  "During  one  of  the 
ceremonies,  the  mayor  of  St.  Raphael, 
a  nearby  town,  said  to  me:  '1  cannot  for- 
get, Madame,  that  without  the  American 
Army  I  would  have  gone  up  in  smoke  in 
the  German  sky.  Say  hello  for  me  to  the 
country  of  liberty.'  " 


For  Those  in  the  Fight 


TV  sets  Nos.  Six  and  Seven  for  Vietnam 


Post  350,  Metairie,  La.,  three  years 
ago  started  the  project  of  sending  TV 
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Tape  Recorder  for  VA  Unit 


The  Coronary  Care  Unit  of  the 
VA  Hospital  in  West  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  has  received  from  Post  46, 
Culver  City,  a  tape  recorder  to  be 
used  as  a  teaching  unit  and  com- 
munications tool.  It  is  expected  to 
be  invaluable  in  reporting  teaching 
conferences,  especially  those  held 
in  other  hospitals.  In  the  photo,  I. 
to  rt.:  Mrs.  Letitia  Guin,  Super- 
visor of  Nursing  Services,  Wads- 
worth  Hospital;  Dr.  Charles  Mod- 
ica.  Director,  VA  Center;  Mike 
Abarta,  Jr.,  Past  Cmdr,  Post  46; 
Ralph  Washburn,  Post  Cmdr;  and 
Florence  Gottesman,  Post  Hos- 
pital Chmn. 


sets  to  Vietnam.  Says  Chester  Poche,  Fi- 
nance Officer:  "We  first  obtain  the  name 
of  a  man  over  there  and  write  to  him 
to  find  out  if  men  in  his  area  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  TV  sets.  If  they  have 
none  or  too  few,  we  send  him  one  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  for  all  the 
men  in  his  group  to  enjoy.  Should  he 
return  to  the  United  States  he  is  to  leave 
the  set  with  those  remaining  in  Vietnam. 
A  sticker,  'American  Legion  Post  350, 
Metairie,  La.,'  is  glued  on  each  set  sent. 
Our  next  aim  is  the  hospitals  in  Japan 
that  are  taking  care  of  our  wounded  men 
from  Vietnam."  In  the  photo  are  Post 
Cmdr  Walter  Schesser;  Chmn  Poche; 
Adjutant  Melvin  Jeanne;  and  Floyd 
Guillot,  packing  sets  numbers  six  and 
seven  for  shipment  to  Vietnam. 


A  flag  for  the  CO  of  the  Big  "E" 


Serving  aboard  the  USS  Enterprise  as 
Chief  Personnelman  is  PNC  Leon  Shus- 
han,  a  Past  Cmdr  of  Post  1072,  Coney 
Island  (Brooklyn),  N.Y.  The  photo 
shows  Leon  (left)  presenting  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  Capt.  F.  S.  Petersen,  a 
flag  that  previously  flew  over  the  capitol 
in  Washington.  D.C.  The  flag  was  a  gift 
from  the  post. 

;RUARY  1970 


Post  185,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  dedicated 
a  new  pavilion  in  memory  of  Cpl. 
Charles  W.  Heaps,  the  town's  first  Viet- 
nam casualty.  In  the  photo  are,  from  the 
left.  Post  Cmdr  Abram  Koser,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Heaps,  the  parents,  and 
Adjutant  John  Coldren. 


Post  185,  Pa.:  a  memorial  pavilion 


Post  46,  Union  City,  N.J.,  conducts 
an  education/ rehabilitation  program  for 
service  people,  one  that  is  highly  praised 
by  Army  Education  officers.  The  pro- 
gram includes  the  distribution  of  two 
books  written  by  a  post  member,  Herbert 
Ostroft":    "What   Every  College-Bound 


$1,000  to  help  hospitalized  vets 


Student  Should  Know"  and  "Keys  to  Ef- 
fective Studying."  The  post  also  has  a 
Nurses  Training  Scholarship  program, 
whose  fund  now  has  over  $20,000.  In 
the  photo,  Robert  Bay  (second  from 
right).  Post  Welfare  Chmn,  presents  a 
$1,000  check  to  Richard  Neyen,  repre- 
senting Lyons  VA  Hospital,  East 
Orange,  N.J.,  to  be  used  for  hospitalized 
veterans'  welfare.  Watching  are  William 
Kopf  (left).  Past  Post  Cmdr,  and  Neil 
Bennett,  of  the  Welfare  Committee. 

Post  217,  Baudette,  Minn.,  gave  a 
Recognition-Appreciation  Banquet  for 
families  of  servicemen.  "Freedom  is  not 
free  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  the 


Detailed  assistance  toward  a  new  life 
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serviceman  and  his  family,"  noted  Post 
Cmdr  Elmer  Thompson.  "We  want  their 
parents  and  wives  to  know  that  we  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  the  contributions 
being  made."  In  the  photo,  Thompson 
(left)  hands  Donald  Davidson,  of  the 
Marines,  a  card  listing  "Things  To  Do" 
upon  discharge.  Shown  also  are  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  Davidson. 

Post  154,  Butler,  N.J.,  participated  in 
a  three-towns  Welcome  Home  celebra- 
tion for  Korean,  Cold  War,  and  Vietnam 
vets,  which  included  Armed  Forces  tak- 
ing part  in  a  parade. 

Post  66,  Kennett,  Mo.,  had  a  monu- 
ment built  honoring  all  the  war  dead. 


Post  1029,  Island  Park,  N.Y.,  has  a  flag 
flying  on  Marblehead  Mtn.,  near  Danang, 
Vietnam,  courtesy  Navy  Corpsman  Jack 
Sturiano,  now  with  the  First  Marines. 


L  &  0  Award  to  N.J. 

The  Citizen  of  the  Month  Award  of 
the  Detective  Crime  Clinic  of  Metropoli- 
tan New  York  and  New  Jersey  has  been 
given  to  the  Legion's  Dep't  of  New 
Jersey.  Accepting  the  award  was  Dep't 
Cmdr  Joseph  F.  Ward  (center  in  photo). 
At  left  is  Chief  Arthur  Temple,  of  Se- 


Police  chiefs  honor  New  Jersey  Legion. 


caucus,  vice  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chiefs  of  Police  Assoc.,  a  recipient 
of  the  Legion's  Certificate  of  Meritorius 
Service.  At  right  is  Chief  Emile  Bug- 
non,  retired,  of  Woodridge,  a  50-year 
Legionnaire,  past  president  of  both  the 
N.  J.  State  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  In- 
ternational Assoc.  of  Police  Chiefs.  The 
Detective  Crime  Clinic  consists  of  police 
officers  and  active  citizens  interested  in 
law  enforcement.  Purpose  is  to  promote 
cooperation  among  all  levels  of  law  en- 


forcement and  to  recognize  outstanding 
citizens,  government  officials,  and  police 
officers.  The  award  was  given  because  of 
the  Legion's  active  program  in  Hudson 
County  in  supporting  law  and  order. 

Celebrations  of  the  50th 


Post  21,  Minn.:  a  gift  to  the  city. 

New  horseshoe  courts,  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $2,000,  were  the  50th  Annivers- 
ary gift  of  Post  21,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  to 
the  city.  They  have  already  been  the  site 
of  one  national  horseshoe  tournament. 
In  the  photo  are  Allan  Dutton  of  the 
Park  Board  (left)  and  last  year's  Post  21 
commander,  Norman  Felde. 

The  five  Legion  posts  in  Greece  cele- 
brated the  Anniversary  in  the  King 
George  Hotel  in  Athens.  The  five  posts 
are  situated  in  Athens,  Tripolis- 
Kalamata,  Patras,  Salonica,  and  on  the 
Island  of  Crete,  and  are  affiliated  with 
the  Dep't  of  Italy.  Among  the  150  guests 
were  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Greek  Armed  Forces,  most  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Athens  American  Embassy, 
and  representatives  of  several  foreign 
embassies  in  Greece.  The  guests  were 
welcomed  by  Dep't  VC  Harry 
Mantzouranis,  the  post  commanders, 
and  Dep't  VC  Peter  Mandanis  of  Gas- 
tonia,  N.C.,  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  the  posts  in  Greece  with  the  Dep't 
of  Italy. 

Post  15,  Crowley,  La.,  at  a  turkey 
dinner,  honored  its  charter  members  and 
WWl  veterans.  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  George 
Rollerson  described  the  post's  accom- 
plishments and  introduced  Past  Dep't 
Adjutant  Roland  Cocreham  (the  post's 
first  Adjustant)  who  told  of  the  early 
fund  raising  projects,  which  over  the 
years  have  resulted  in  present  assets  of 
over  $2  million,  including  a  fully 
equipped  75-bed  hospital,  operated  at  a 
profit. 

Post  39,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  its  own 

50th  anniversary,  gave  to  the  city  and  to 
James  City  County  a  commemorative 
plaque  honoring  all  servicemen  of  all 
wars.  The  plaque  will  be  placed  in  the 


Post  39,  Va.:  a  plaque  for  Williamsburg 

foyer  of  the  new  courthouse  in  Williams- 
burg. From  the  left  are:  Richard  Coak- 
ley,  JC  Co.  Supervisor;  Vincent  Mc- 
Manus,  Mayor  of  Williamsburg;  Post 
Cmdr  John  Taylor;  and  Raymond  Hal- 
stead.  Dep't  VC. 

Post  23,  Edgewood,  R.I.,  combined 
its  Anniversary  dinner  with  other  remem- 
brances, holding  it  on  the  eve  of  Vet- 
erans Day.  Speakers  included  Edward 
Dennis,  Dep't  Sr.  Vice  Cmdr. 

Post  22,  Hood  River,  Ore.,  had  Nat  l 
Vice  Cmdr  Earl  Norgard,  of  Tillamook, 
as  speaker. 


Opening  an  "American  Legion  Drive" 

Two  instances  of  streets  being  named 
for  the  Legion  have  recently  come  along. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  Borough  of  Keyport 
has  approved  the  naming  of  a  new  street, 
"American  Legion  Drive."  Ceremonies 
were  held  at  Post  23,  Keyport.  In  the 
photo  are,  1.  to  rt.:  Homer  Matteson, 
Post  50th  Chmn;  Post  Cmdr  LeRoy 
States;  LeRoy  Hicks,  Councilman  and 
Public  Works  Com.  Chmn;  Keyport 
Mayor  Robert  Strang  (both  members  of 
Post  23);  Mrs.  Basil  Slocum,  Auxiliary 
Dep't  President;  Joseph  Ward,  Dep't 
Cmdr;  and  Ralph  D'OHvio,  Alt.  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman. 

{Continued  on  next  pciiie) 


'American  Legion  Way" — the  way  to  go. 
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Also  in  New  Jersey,  Post  196,  Point 
Pleasant,  was  accorded  the  honor  when 
a  section  of  a  thoroughfare  was  desig- 
nated "The  American  Legion  Way"  in 
a  ceremony  planned  also  to  be  this  com- 
munity's show  of  strength  in  support  of 
the  President's  efforts  to  conduct  the 
Vietnam  War.  In  the  picture,  1.  to  rt.. 
are  Post  Cmdr  Harold  Richardson, 
Councilman  Meseroll  (a  Post  196  mem- 
ber), J.  Malone.  and  Mayor  Howard  De- 
vaney.  Following  the  dedication,  over 
200  people  attended  open  house.  Nearly 
all  of  them  signed  petitions  in  support 
of  the  President's  war  policy.  Nearly  50 
inquiries  were  answered  regarding  vet- 
erans entitlements. 

Post  1,  Laconia,  N.H.,  sponsored  a 
Buddy  Banquet  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Soldiers'  Home  in  Tilton.  Each  resident 
was  a  Buddy  guest  of  a  Legionnaire,  by 
whom  he  sat  for  the  turkey  dinner. 

Post  57,  Waldwick,  N.J.,  built  a  41- 
foot-long  float  for  its  final  observance 
of  1969  and  won  its  second  consecutive 
first  place  trophy  in  as  many  parade  en- 
tries. Said  Dep't  Cmdr  Joseph  Ward: 
"This  float,  with  its  distinct  image  and 
the  community  programs  shown  as  spon- 
sored over  the  years,  exemplifies  The 
American  Legion  from  post  through  the 
national  level." 


MAGGIE'S  PHOTOS.  SALAM/VN'CA 


Eight  notables  of  Post  535,  N.Y. 

Post  535,  Salamanca,  N.Y.,  was  given 
a  full  page,  at  no  cost,  in  the  Salamanca 
Republican-Press  for  its  observance.  The 
photo  shows  some  of  those  attending  the 
dinner. 

Post  13,  Hot  Springs  National  Park, 
Ark.,  took  a  full  page  ad  in  The  Sentinel- 
Record  to  announce,  in  large  color  type. 


"Fifty  Years  of  Service"  and  "48th  An- 
nual Zero  Hour  Banquet."  A  detailed  ac- 
counting of  the  post's  programs,  dona- 
tions and  services  for  the  past  12  months 
was  given.  Leon  Reed,  Dep't  Cmdr,  at- 
tended. 


Witnesses  to  cake  cutting  of  Post  41,  of 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  were  Dep't  Cmdr  Lon- 
nle  Marsh;  L.S.  Ted  Ray,  80;  1968-69's 
Post  Cmdr  Charles  Sebold;  and  50th  An- 
niversary chairman  Robert  Briggs. 


ary's  50th  birthday  and  Veterans  Day  at 
Post  117,  Defiance,  Ohio.  Each  member 
of  the  Unit  was  given  an  Au.\iliary 
brooch. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

With  the  completion  of  the  Project  Con- 
cern Hospital  in  South  Vietnam,  built  by 
funds  raised  in  Worcester  County,  Mass. 
(The  American  Legion  Magazine,  June 
1969,  p.  32),  four  Gold  Star  Mothers 
journeyed  from  Boston  to  Saigon  to  the 
Len  Hiep  Hospital  in  Tung  Nghia.  They 
rededicated  it  as  a  National  Living  Me- 
morial. Bob  Hope  scheduled  a  visit  and 
had  a  wing  named  after  him.  Three  of 
the  mothers,  whose  sons  were  killed  in 
Vietnam,  are  registered  nurses  and 
worked  in  the  hospital  for  a  few  weeks. 
■ 

The  Americanism  Committee  of  the 
Queens  County  Legion  started  a  pro- 
gram to  have  Christmas  cards  sent  to 
American  servicemen  in  North  Vietnam 
prisons.  The  committee  distributed  slips 
of  paper  with  the  address  needed  to  mail 
the  cards  to  "Hanoi."  The  slips  read: 
"Any  American  Prisoner  of  War,  Camp 
of  Detention,  Hanoi  Post  Oflfice.  Hanoi, 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam." 


Quincy,  III.,  Mayor  Wes  Olson  proclaims 
March  as  American  Legion  Month.  Lending 
support  are  Post  37  Sr.  VC  John  Duncan 
and  "Babe"  Hanson,  Post  37  Commander. 

The  Press  Democrat,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.,  gave  Post  21  almost  a  page  and 
one-half  of  news  about  the  Anniversary, 
with  photos  of  highlights  of  the  post's  50 
years. 

Over  100  members  and  Auxiliares  at- 
tended a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Auxili- 


Veterans  Day,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Legion 
Nat'l  Membership  Chmn  William  Gormley; 
A.  Frankel,  Cmdr,  Phila.  United  Veterans 
Council;  Congr.  (4th  Dist.)  J.  Eilberg; 
Phila.  County  Council  Cmdr  James  Tyer; 
S.  W.  Melidosian,  VA  Center  mgr. 
■ 

Winner  of  a  recent  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion Award  (his  fourth)  is  James  Nellany, 
a  Pennsylvania  Legionnaire  who  was  the 
first  commander  of  Post  895,  Plymouth 
Meeting.  The  award  was  granted  for  his 
article  in  the  newspapers  of  the  County 
of  Montgomery,  "Goals  for  America  in 
1976." 


At  its  50th  Banquet,  Post  85,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  honored  its  past  commanders  and  pre- 
sented awards  to  two  students  and  to  two  schools:  P.S.  86  and  P.S.  123.  From  left  are 
Mrs.  Charles  Doonan;  Captain  Doonan,  83rd  Precinct;  Co-Chmn  Karl  Arnold;  Kings  Co. 
Cmdr  Peter  Danzilo,  Jr.;  and  Post  85  Cmdr  Joseph  Daleo  and  Mrs.  Daleo. 
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East  Rockaway,  N.Y.,  Post  958  utilizes 
banner  and  car  of  its  member,  J.  Mack- 
askill,  to  announce  where  it  stands. 
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a  Spanish  Land  Grant  in  1865  and 
founded  Hawks  Park,  Fla.,  which  be- 
came the  City  of  Edgewater  in  1924.  He 
died  in  1910  at  85,  five  years  after  his 
wife  died. 


Six  of  the  Legionnaires  of  Post  40,  of 
Vinita,  Okla.,  are  in  tliis  one  family: 
Henry  Taylor  (shown  seated  with  his 
wife),  WWl,  and  his  six  sons — I.  to  rt., 
Robert,  Post-Korea;  Edgar,  WW2;  Dennis, 
Korea;  and  Lee  and  Henry  Ray,  both  WW2. 


Video  Tape  unit  for  VA  hospital 

Bernard  Zients,  president  of  Gimbels 
New  York  (left  in  photo),  presented  a 
Sony  Video  Tape  unit,  on  behalf  of  Isaac 
Gimbel  Memorial  Post  1206,  to  Dr. 
Leon  Rackow,  director  of  FDR  VA  Hos- 
pital, Montrose,  N.Y.  Joe  DeNardo,  Fi- 
nance Officer  of  Post  1206,  is  at  right. 
The  $4,000  unit  will  aid  psychology, 
social,  and  recreation  programs  and  re- 
search in  the  hospital. 

■ 

Post  285,  Edgewater,  Fla.,  dedicated  a 
monument  to  the  community  in  honor 
of  the  founder  of  the  city,  Maj.  John  M. 
Hawks.  The  entire  undertaking  was  con- 
ceived, designed,  built  and  paid  for  by 
the  post.  Dr.  Hawks,  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1826,  was  a  U.S.  Army  surgeon 
from  1862-65.  His  wife  was  a  Civil  War 
doctor  and  nurse.  The  major  purchased 

COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing  claim- 
ants, using  Search  For  Witness  Forms  available 
only  from  State  Legion  Service  Officers. 

U.S.  Navy  Boat  Pool  9  (Vala  Vala,  Solomon  Isl. 
June  1943) — Need  information  from  Captain 
Kelloge,  Dr.  Anderson,  McLaughlin,  Timber- 
lake,  Woody,  Squatlow,  Baker  or  anyone 
who  recalls  injuries  suffered  by  Leroy  Benge, 
who  hurt  his  hand  and  back  on  sharp  coral 
at  sea's  edge  while  running  from  bombing. 
Write  to  "CD  23,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019." 

63rd  Div,  253rd  Reg't,  Co  D  (Camp  Van  Dorm, 
Miss.  1943) — Need  statement  from  Captain 
Dessenger  or  anyone  who  knew  of  James  H. 
Venabie  being  hurt  at  Camp  Van  Dorm  and 
ceasing  his  training.  Write  to  "CD  24,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019." 


Theodore  F.  Foedisch,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1967-68),  who 
suffered  a  heart  attack  on  Oct.  22,  has 
been  resting  in  a  hospital  and  later  in  a 
convalescent  home,  and  expected  to  be 
home  after  the  first  of  the  year. 


C.  B.  Gilbertson,  of  Watertown,  S.D., 
honored  at  a  banquet  by  the  Dep't  of 
South  Dakota  and  Post  17  for  39  years 
service  as  Dep't  Finance  Officer.  He  re- 
I  tired  last  June  and  is  also  retired  from 
the  Park  Grant  Co. 


Post  133  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  hosted  68 
Viet  Vets  at  a  Halloween  Party,  with  music 
by  WFIL-TV's  organist,  Larry  Ferrari,  a 
Rock  Band,  and  Go-Go  girls.  The  post 
has  given  four  parties  in  the  past  two 
years  for  over  240  veterans. 

Post  1451,  of  Sanborn,  N.Y.,  gave 
$1,500  to  the  VA  Hospital  at  Buffalo  to 
furnish  a  day  room  for  the  patients.  The 
post  received  the  hospital's  Annual  Pres- 
entation Award  and  a  citation  in  recog- 
nition of  its  cooperation. 


Don  Johnson  visits  Post  12,  Wash.,  D.C. 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  Past  Nat'I  Cmdr 
(1964-65)  and  now  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  spoke  to  Legionnaires 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  Post  12,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  at  the  Army-Navy  Club. 
He  confirmed  the  experience  of  Legion- 
naires all  over  the  country  when  he  said 
that  attendance  and  coverage  at  Veterans 
Day  observances  were  greater  last  No- 
vember than  ever  before.  In  the  photo 
are,  1.  to  rt.:  Frank  Specht,  Nat'I  Cmdr's 
Representative,  Nat'I  Public  Relations 
Commission;  James  Downey,  Post  12 
Cmdr;  Johnson;  Frederick  Livingstone, 
Consultant,  Nat'I  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; and  Francis  Donnelly,  Con- 
sultant, Nat'I  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mission. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Morris  Kuzbyt,  New  Jersey  Dep't  Ad- 
jutant, suffered  a  heart  attack  on  Nov. 
1 1  and  will  be  taking  it  easy  for  at  least 
three  months.  His  home  is  at  16  Ranch- 
wood  Dr.,  Trenton,  N.J.  08618. 


James  Albert  Livingston,  Jr.,  77,  of 

Butte,  Mont.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1930- 
31)  and  Nat'I  Executive  Committeeman 
in  1931-32. 

■ 

Willard  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
Immediate  Past  Dep't  Cmdr. 

■ 

Rev.  Earl  A.  Blackman,  87,  of  Mission, 
Kans.,  Past  Nat'I  Chaplain  (1921-22). 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine. 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

4th  Arm'd  Div  (New  York  City  Chapter)— 
(Apr.)  Ed  Rapp,  144-47  72nd  Rd.,  Flushing. 
N.Y.  11367 

4th  Cav— (Aug.)  M.  J.  Loberg,  Annandale. 
Minn.  55302 

4th  Div— (July)  Lee  Hardy,  6466  Dawson  Rd., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45243 
6th  Div— (Aug.)  T.  C.  Osland,  6784  Manderson 

St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68104 
7th  Div  (WWl)— (May)  Hobart  Young,  82-D 

Troy  Dr.,  Springfield,  N.J.  07081 
lOlh  Field  Sig  Bn  (WWl)— (May)  E.  F.  Wright, 
5124  9th  Ave.  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33710 
14th  Arm'd  Div— (July)  Harold  Dermy,  816  E. 

28th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50317 
14th  Ord  Co— (May)  Michael  Wilchenski,  733 

Grove  Ave.,  Kent,  Ohio  44240 
18th  Rwy  Eng  (WWl)— (Apr.)  W.  T.  Richards, 

1910  Rosecrest  Dr.,  Oakland,  CaUf.  94602 
21st  Eng,  2nd  Bn,  Co  D — (June)  Richard  Lang- 
ford,  Box  96,  Factoryville,  Pa.  18419 
21st  Ord  Tng  Bn,  Co  C  (Camp  Santa  Anita, 
CaUf) — (June)     Joseph     Breitenbach,  917 
Hamilton  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013 
25th  Div — (July)  Herbert  Foster,  88  Lexington 

Ave.,  Somerville,  Mass.  02144 
28th  Div  (WWl,  WW2,  Korea)— (June)  George 

Styer,  202  Ash  St.,  Danville,  Pa.  17821 
33rd  Div— (June)  Howard  Busch,  6418  S.  Ked- 

vale  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60629 
40th  Combat  Eng — (Aug.)   Mrs.  Del  Byrnes, 
3073  Firestone  Dr.,  Sterling  Heights.  Mich. 
44th  Cav  Recon  Tp — (July)  Frank  Obenhaus, 
1641  Chestnut  Ave.,  Haddon  Heights,  N.J. 
56th  Ftr  Gp  &  Att  Units  (WW2)— (June)  Leo 

Lester,  408  Advel  Ct..  Kewanee,  lU.  61443 
56th  Pioneer  Inf  (WWl)— (Aug.)  Mrs.  Peggy 
Smith,  4911  N.  Marvine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19141 

65th  CAC,  Bat  A  (WWl)— (Apr.)  Orville  Luck- 

inbill,  RR2,  Guthrie,  Okla.  73044 
83rd    Div — (Aug.)    Lawrence    Redmond,  132 

Rockwood  Dr..  Havertown,  Pa.  19083 
84th  Div— (Aug.)  William  Johnson,  P.O.  Box 

297,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  33902 
104th   Inf  Reg't— (Apr.)    Roger  Hemond,  97 

Pondview  Dr.,  Chicopee,  Mass.  01020 
105th  AAA  AW  Bn— (June)  Woodrow  Pierce, 

Rt.  1  Box  399,  Tomball.  Tex.  77375 
130th    Field    Art'y,    Bat    B— (May)— Howard 
Bishop,  Apt.  H  309,  3872  Jewell  St.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  92109 
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153rd  Inf.  Co  M  (WW2)— (Aug.)  W.  S.  Hawkins, 

3262  Allison.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112 
157th  Combat  Eng — (Aug.)  Jack  Ricalton,  157 

Park  Ave.,  Franklin,  Pa.  16323 
166th   AAA   Gun   Bn— (Aug.)    Gerald  Fager, 

1423  N.  Baltimore,  Derby,  Kans.  67037 
316th  Inf.  Co  E  (WWl)— ( June)  Paul  Flinch- 

baugh,  820  S.  Pine  St.,  York,  Pa.  17403 
319th    Glider    Field    Art'y    Bn— (Aug.)  Carl 

Davis,  159  Gibson  Ave..  Mansfield,  Ohio44907 
329th   Inf,   Co   G— (Aug.)    G.   H.   Wolfe,  836 

Barker  Rd.,  Fremont,  Ohio  43420 
346th  Eng,  Co  D— (July)   H.  L.  Butterworth, 

2847    Woodthrush    Dr.    S.W.,    Penn  Forest, 

Roanoke,  Va.  24018 
406th  AAA  Gun  Bn  &  367th  Combat  Eng— (July) 

Mrs.  Russell  Beverley,  105  Viewmont  Ct.,  Rt. 

7,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22901 
458th   Ord   Evac   Co— (July i    Lester  Gudgell, 

Meadville,  Mo.  64659 
479th  Amphib  Duck  Co  (WW2)— (July)  Frank 

Nicosia,    113    Central    Ave.,    Brocton,  N.Y. 

14716 

513th  Pcht  Inf  Reg't,  Co  G— (Aug.)  William 
Whipps,  Waterloo  Rd.,  RFD.  1,  Ellicott  City, 
Md.  21043 

557th  Ord  HM  Co  (TK)— (July)  Clifford  Penn- 
ington, 86  Barbara  Circle,  Bridgeton,  Mo. 
63042 

604th  Ord  Bn— (June)  Charles  Townsend,  3361 

Remington  St.,  Camden,  N.J.  08105 
GOath  Ord  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  H.  R.  Hunt,  P.O. 

Box  881,  Bristol.  Va.  24201 
611th  OBAM  Bn — (Aug.)  Anthony  Matteo,  68 

Cassella,  Hamden,  Conn.  06514 
612th  Tank  Dest  Bn — (Aug.)   Jack  Flanagan, 

101  S.  Meadow  Dr.,  Glen  Burnie,  Md.  21061 
693rd  Port  Co  (TC)— (July)  George  Arbuckle, 

5807  Anniston  Rd.,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034 
729th  Rwv  Oper  Bn— (Aug.)   Albert  Colello, 

4251— 4th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa.  16602 
738th  MP  Bn,  Co  D  (WW2)— (June)  Anthony 

Manocchia,  14  Sherman  Ave.,  North  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02911 
752nd  Rwy  Oper  Bn,  Co  C— (May)  A.  M.  Macy- 

auski,   1941   Old  Frederick  Rd.,  Baltimore, 

Md.  21228 

776th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Bat  B  (All  Bats  welcome) 

—  (June)   Bob  Shindler,  203  Pomeroy  Ave., 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 
783rd   Eng,   Petr  Dist   Co— (Aug.)    Fred  Ion, 

R.D.  4  Box  345A,  Tarentum,  Pa.  15084 
899th  TO  Bn— (June)  D.  C.  Strauman,  1101  S. 

Beaumont  Rd.,  Prairie  de  Chien,  Wis.  53821 
9G7th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (May)  Alfred 

Saldamarco,  38  Carver  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15206 

993rd  Treadway  Bridge  Co— (Aug.)  Phillip 
Hendricks,  1208  S.  Keeler,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 
74003 

Hosp  Ship  Emily  H.M.  Weder,  211th  Com- 
plement—  (July)  John  Darden,  Jr.,  P.  O. 
Box  432,  Alexander  City,  Ala.  35010 

Topographic  Eng  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Charles 
Schulz,  3508-A  Juniata  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63118 

WAC— (Aug.)  Mrs.  Sybil  Dorsa,  234  N.  Bel- 
mont St..  Glendale,  Calif.  91206 

NAVY 

3rd  Special  Seabees — (July)  C.  R.  McKenney, 
4440  St.  Ann  La.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43213 

17th  Seabees  (WW2)— (June)  Dr.  Kent  King, 
103  Thayer  Ave..  Mankato,  Minn.  56001 


The  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  Dec.  31,  1969 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1969  81,489,100.50 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   8,148,256.00 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)   175,200 

New  Applications  rejected   10,035 

New  Applications  approved  since 
Jan.  1,  1969   1,866 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee.  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in 
decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  bii-th- 
day  occurs.  Quoted  benefit  includes  IS'^'r 
"bonus"  in  excess  of  contract  amount.  For 
calendar  year  1970  the  15'',.  "across  the  board" 
increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in 
half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  S12  or  S24  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  ,S1  or  S2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies,  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 


25th  Special  Seabees — (July)  Clyde  Sheppard, 

565  Thomas  St.  Ext.,  Bridgeville,  Pa.  15017 
29th   Seabees— (Aug.)    W.   P.   Mast,    1319  N. 

Randall  Rd.,  Aurora,  111.  60506 
48th  Seabees— (July)  Harold  Herbst,  1218  S. 

University  Blvd.,  Denver,  Colo.  80210 
84th  Seabees — (Aug.)  George  McCandless,  5319 

Secor  Rd  Lot  8,  Toledo,  Ohio  43623 
LST    640— (June)     Raymond    Bowers,  1021 

Bnown,  Asawatonie,  Kans. 
Naval    Air    Sta.,    Squantum,    Quincy,  Mass. 

(WW2)— (May)  Nathaniel  Waldman,  94 

Wilmington  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass.  02124 
Weidner  Estate  Tng  Sta— (Apr.)  Charles  Bould, 

Wagontown,  Pa.  19376 
USS  Bebas  (DEIO)— ( June)  Harry  Holden,  1005 

E.  2nd  St.,  Lima,  Ohio  45804 
USS  California— (July)   Harold  Bean,  220  E. 

Pearl  St.,  Staunton,  111.  62088 
USS  Concord  (CLIO)— (July )  William  Webster. 

Box  53074,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70805 
USS  Gustafson  (DE182)— ( Aug.)  Donald  Glad- 
son,   3028   Cameron   St.,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

46203 

USS  Maddox  (DD731,  1944-45)— (Apr.)  Ben 
Israel,  P.  O.  Box  266,  Far  Rockaway,  N.Y. 
11691 

USS  Rail  (DE304,  WW2)— (July)  Donald 
Leonard,  RD  3,  Attica,  N.Y.  14011 

USS  Saranac  (A074)— ( Aug.)  Charles  Kranias, 
104  Johns  Ave.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  17325 

USS  Wadsworth  (DD516)— ( Aug.)  Logan  Webb, 
P.O.  Box  532,  Rockford,  111.  61105 


AIR 

14th  Air  Force — (July)   Don  Van  Cleve,  444 

Colorado  Blvd.,  Denver,  Colo.  80206 
16th  Serv  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Robert  JefEers,  209  E. 

Campbell,  Rantoul,  111.  61866 
41st  Air  Service  Gp  &  Aux  Units  (WW2,  MTO) 

—  (July)  Ken  Barnes,  5135  N.  3rd  St.,  Omaha, 

Neb.  68110 

43rd  Serv  Sqdn — (Aug.)  George  Heiny,  107 
Willow  La.,  Anderson,  Ind.  46012 

63rd  Sta  Complement  Sqdn— (June)  J.  T.  Gil- 
more,  2564  S.  Adams  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80210 

463rd  &  516th  Tp  Carrier  Wing  Hq  Sqdn— 
(June)  Donald  Groves,  P.O.  Box  834,  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa  50158 

897th  Sig  Co  Depot  Avn— (July)  R.  H.  McGhee, 
9312  Buxton  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63126 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bataan-Corregidor  Vets — (Aug.)  Wayne  Car- 
ringer,  Fontana  Village  Resort,  Fontana  Dam, 
N.C.  28733 

Iceland  Vets— (June)  Dave  Zinkoff,  2101  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Walter  M.  Padgett  (1969),  Post  314,  Mountain- 
burg,  Ark. 

Ivan  R.  Mobley  (1969),  Post  64,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif. 

Arthur  H.  Knudson  (1968)  and  Porter  T.  ear- 
ner (1969),  Post  21,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Charles  F.  Calcaterra  and  DeWitt  D.  McNutt 
(both  1969),  Post  1,  Denver,  Colo. 

Taft  Carson  and  Albert  L.  Dunlap  and 
William  E.  Gardner  and  John  W.  Henson  (all 
1969),  Post  5,  Washington,  D.C. 

John  H.  Geiger  (1969),  Post  135,  Chicago,  111. 

Frank  Martinelli  and  John  Perino,  Sr.  and 
John  Ryczek  and  Frank  Talor,  Sr.  and  Peter 
Ternetti  (all  1969),  Post  182,  Spring  Valley,  111. 

Fred  H.  Olsen  and  Bernard  Whalen  (both 
1969),  Post  264.  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Richard  D.  Brubaker  (1969).  Post  466,  Eu- 
reka, 111. 

Adolph  E.  Berlin  and  Harry  H.  Harmon  and 
George  M.  Trost  (all  1969),  Post  728,  Chicago, 
111. 

John  F.  Slionkwiler  (1964),  Post  755,  Man- 
teno.  111. 

Herman  Bclkins  and  L.  W.  Bullock  and  J.  M. 
Cranny  and  Ty  F.  Cranny  (all  1969),  Post  34, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Perry  T.  Coon  and  Goldie  Sebastian  (both 
1969),  Post  104,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Roy  C.  Hopkins  and  Sylvester  Rhodes  (both 
1966)  and  Kermit  R.  Ruttkar  (1968).  Post  221, 
Huntingburg.  Ind. 

William  J.  Ingram  and  John  C.  Jobe  and 
Robert  E.  Linquist  and  Dr.  Charles  Logan  and 
Donald  McGrath  (all  1969),  Post  41,  Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

Leo  H.  Hubler  and  Roy  E.  Kohl  and  George 
H.  Kreinbring  and  George  P.  McCall  (all  1968), 
Post  109,  Lisbon.  Iowa. 

Elmer  J.  Brinkman  and  Archibald  Campbell 


and  Ray  Cantrell  and  William  J.  Casey  and 
John  F.  Cune  (all  1969).  Post  23,  Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Elias  Guidry  and  Harry  G.  Roy  (both  1968), 
Post  242,  Patterson,  La. 

A.  Stephen  Hocker  and  Charles  H.  Hodgkins 
and  William  A.  Jordan  and  Adjutor  Lenneville 
and  Edward  W.  Libby  (all  1968),  Post  62,  West- 
brook,  Maine. 

Frank  Fitzpatrick  and  Joseph  Freeman  and 
Karop  Hagopian  and  Richard  Jackson  and 
Philip  Kreem  (all  1969),  Post  99,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

William  L.  Carpentier  and  James  Colton  and 
Fred  Girard  (all  1969).  Post  414,  Sutton,  Mass. 

Roland  A.  Pease  (1966)  and  William  Ogro- 
dowski  (1969),  Post  193,  Luna  Pier,  Mich. 

Sidney  B.  Tayler  (1969),  Post  167,  Wilhnar, 
Minn. 

Charles  J.  Mashek  (1969),  Post  94,  Troy,  Mo. 

Clarence  J.  Mattingly  and  Joseph  Milfelt  and 
E.  C.  Moore  and  William  G.  Schindler  (all 
1969),  Post  133,  Perry ville.  Mo. 

James  Taylor,  Sr.  and  Fred  Terry  and 
Andrew  Virgin  and  Ernest  Watterson  (all  1969), 
Post  31,  Penacock,  N.H. 

Wilfred  A.  Curtis  and  Kenneth  H.  Filkins 
and  William  H.  Herrick  and  Frederic  L.  Mar- 
den  (all  1969),  Post  83,  Lincoln,  N.H. 

Louis  A.  Durant  and  William  P.  Johnson  and 
Clayton  Piatt  and  Frank  H.  Whipple  (all  1969), 
Post  85,  Gilsum,  N.H. 

Leo  Colton  and  Herbert  Hotaling  and  Leslie 
HotaUng  and  Peter  Wm.  Johnson,  Sr.  (all 
1968),  Post  36,  East  Newark,  N.J. 

L.  Erwin  Tucker  and  Herman  Vogt  and  Law- 
rence J.  Vogt  and  Robert  E.  Whitney,  Sr.  (all 

1968)  ,  Post  87,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Dorelia  DeBoice  and  Richard  H.  Sharpe  (both 

1969)  ,  Post  91,  Mechanicville,  N.Y. 

Joseph  G.  Rich  (1969),  Post  123,  Flushing, 
N.Y. 

John  J.  Klein  and  Irving  C.  Larzelere  and 
Ross  B.  Levis  and  John  R.  Melville  and  George 
B.  Myers  (all  1969),  Post  238,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

George  A.  Ziegler  (1968),  Post  445,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Paul  L.  Hotchkiss  and  Sedoric  A.  McCall  and 
Edwin  Miller  and  Elmet  Peterson  (all  1969), 
Post  638,  Falconer,  N.Y. 

Alexander  J.  Campbell  (1969),  Post  1104, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Asa  C.  Allison  and  Merton  J.  Brownell  and 
Everette  A.  Percival  (all  1969),  Post  1143, 
Mount  Upton,  N.Y. 

William  McMahaon  and  Anthony  Nelson  and 
Raymond  Ryan  and  Dean  M.  Spellman  (all 
1969),  Post  1524,  Newport,  N.Y. 

Floyd  Tyson  (1969),  Post  1539,  Newton  Falls, 
N.Y. 

Tarmer  Alveshere  and  E.  O.  Berve  and  N.  A. 
Bjorke  and  Gust  Christenson  and  Paul  Elaver 
(all  1969),  Post  28,  Harvey,  N.  Dak. 

Harvey  A.  Wight  and  Harry  Youngberg  and 
John  Zurcher  (all  1969),  Post  51.  Lebanon, 
Ore. 

ElUs  Maris  and  J.  Lewis  Meredith  and 
Michael  Migdal  and  Ernest  W.  Miller  and 
L.  Ramond  Moore  (all  1969),  Post  64.  Coates- 
ville.  Pa. 

W.  A.  Morgan  and  Lloyd  M.  Morris  and 
Damon  P.  O'Donnell  and  Dr.  Henry  H.  Pen- 
nock  and  John  M.  Schiele  (all  1969),  Post  228, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

W.  Clair  Hidlay  and  Howard  L.  Hill  and 
Fred  R.  Hippensteel  and  Norman  W.  Hoffman 
and  Fred  D.  Hughes  (all  1969),  Post  273, 
Bloomsburg.  Pa. 

Salvatore  DiDomenico  and  Joseph  S.  Dulski 
and  David  L.  Hartbauer  and  John  T.  McVeigh 
(all  1969),  Post  531,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  Hanneman  and  Harry  L.  Johnson  and 
Leo  F.  Kirby  and  Gust  A.  Kvick  and  C.  A. 
Leetch  (all  1969),  Post  18,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

OIlie  E.  Askew  (1969),  Post  291,  San  Leon, 
Tex. 

Lewis  E.  Styne  (1969),  Post  93,  Buchanan,  Va. 

Marqurite  A.  Miles  (1957)  and  Joseph  A. 
Adams  and  Jerry  E.  Batts  and  Ellison  P.  Gauld- 
ing  and  Phillip  A.  Wagner  (all  1969),  Post  144, 
Highland  Springs,  Va. 

Walter  E.  Chadwell  (1968),  Post  149,  Fayette- 
ville,  W.  Va. 

James  L.  Chipman  and  Willaim  G.  Davis  and 
Ned  E.  Fletcher  and  Chester  H.  Hansen  (all 
1969),  Post  43,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Eugene  T.  Doyle  (1966),  Post  53,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which 
awarded  the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y." 
10019 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  writ- 
ten letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 
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$1.00  NO  RISK  OFFER -SPECIAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  VETERANS  EXPIRES  MIDNIGHT.  MARCH  15. 1970 


Veterans:  Leave  the  hospital  with 
extra  cash  in  your  pocket! 


Now... a  remarkable  plan  pays 
extra  cash  d  1  rectly  to  y ou— 
even  for  life— in  addition  to 
any  other  insurance— even 
Medicare— tax-free  extra  cash 
to  use  as  you  wish! 

Regardless  of  your  age,  occupation 
or  size  of  your  family,  you  get 
your  first  month  for  only  $1.00! 


$inn  every  week  for  you 

I  WW  (See  all  plans  below) 

$71;  every  week  for  your  wife 

■  ^3  (See  All-Family  and  Husband-Wife  plans  below) 

$Rn  every  week  for  each  eligible 

SM\M  j  j  jj  ^^^^  All-Family  and  One-Parent  Family  plans  beli 

$3gQ  every  week  you  and  your  wife 

are  both  injured  Husband^wlfepla^nTbelowl 

PI  HQ  Double  cash  benefits  for  cancer  and  heart  attack 
I  L  U  O  Extra  cash  extended  in  event  of  death 

ALL  PAID  AS  LONG  AS  YOU  OR  ANY  COVERED 
FAMILY  MEMBER  IS  HOSPITALIZED-EVEN  FOR  LIFE! 


low) 


During  this  Special  Enrollment 
Period,  you  can  enroll  yourself  and 
all  eligible  family  members  simply  by 
mailing  the  Enrollment  Form  with  $1. 
There's  nothing  else  to  do  — but  you 
must  mail  your  Enrollment  no  later 
than  Midnight,  March  15,  1970. 

Think  of  it.  Now,  with  a  stroke  of  your 
pen,  you  can  have  tax-free,  expense- 
free  extra  cash  paid  direct  to  you— not  to 
the  doctor  or  hospital— when  a  sudden  ac- 
cident or  unexpected  illness  hospitalizes 
you  or  a  covered  member  of  your  family! 
And  you  may  enroll  during  this  Special 
Enrollment  Period  without  having  to  see 
a  company  representative  and  without  any 
red  tape  whatsoever. 

How  you  can  get  extra  cash  in  addition 
to  ordinary  health  insurance 

All  you  need  do  is  mail  the  Enrollment 
Form  at  the  end  of  this  announcement  to- 
gether with  just  $1  before  the  deadline 
date.  It's  that  easy! 

Anyone  who  has  been  in  the  hospital 
recently  knows  ordinary  hospital  insur- 
ance—even Medicare  — simply  will  not 
cover  everything.  You  have  to  pay  many 
"extras"  out  of  your  own  pocket— and  it 
can  add  up  to  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a 
frighteningly  short  time. 

But  even  if  your  ordinary  hospital  in- 
surance covers  most  of  your  medical  and 
hospital  bills,  what  about  the  bills  that 
keep  piling  up  at  home? 

//  you,  as  husband,  father  and  bread- 
winner are  suddenly  hospitalized,  your  in- 
come stops,  your  expenses  go  up.  Even  if 
you  have  some  kind  of  "salary  insurance" 
it  probably  won't  come  close  to  replacing 
your  full-time  pay. 

//  your  wife  is  suddenly  hospitalized. 


who  will  look  after  the  family,  do  the 
laundry,  the  marketing,  the  cleaning?  You 
may  have  to  take  time  off  from  your  job— 
or  hire  full-time  domestic  help. 

//  one  of  your  children  is  suddenly  hos- 
pitalized you  will  certainly  spare  no  ex- 
pense. You  wouldn't  even  want  to  think 
about  the  cost. 

//  you're  over  65  and  are  suddenly  hos- 
pitalized, Medicare  won't  pay  all  your 
hospital  expenses  or  any  household  ex- 
penses. You  won't  want  to  use  up  savings 
it  may  have  taken  a  lifetime  to  accumulate 
. .  .you'll  want  to  stay  independent  and  not 
become  a  "burden"  to  your  children  or 
community. 

Without  "extra  cash"  protection,  a  hos- 
pital emergency  may  leave  you  with  sav- 
ings gone,  debts  you  can't  pay,  peace  of 
mind  shattered  — even  your  recovery  can 
be  seriously  delayed  by  money  worries! 

How  the  plan  pays  off  for  you 
But  now,  with  Direct  Extra  Cash,  you  can 
help  avoid  these  worries— because  you  can 
count  on  extra  cash  for  every  day,  every 
week  —  week  after  week  even  for  life  — 
when  you  or  any  covered  family  member 
goes  to  the  hospital.  No  matter  how  large 
your  family,  no  matter  what  your  age  or 
occupation,  you  can  choose  whichever  of 
four  low-cost  plans  suits  your  family  best. 

CHOOSE  THE  PLAN 
THAT  SUITS  YOU  BEST- 
You  get  your  first  month  for  only  $1.00! 


eluding  future  additions)  between  3  months  of 
age  and  under  23  are  included  at  no  extra  cost 
as  long  as  they  are  unmarried  and  live  at  home. 
You  pay  only  $7.95  a  month  and  you 
get  your  first  month  for  only  $1.00! 


HUSBAND-WIFE  PLAN 


PAYS  YOU:  $100  weekly  extra  cash  when 
you  are  hospitalized.  $75  weekly  when 
your  wife  is  hospitalized. 

If  you  have  no  children,  or  if  your  children 
are  grown  and  no  longer  dependent  on  you, 
you  will  want  the  Husband-Wife  Plan. 

You  pay  only  $5.95  a  month  and  you 
get  your  first  month  for  only  $1.00! 


ONE-PARENT  FAMILY  PLAN 


PAYS  YOU:  $100  weekly  extra  cash  when 
you  are  hospitalized.  $50  weekly  for 
each  eligible  child  hospitalized. 

If  you  are  the  only  parent  living  with  your 
children,  we  suggest  the  One-Parent  Family 
Plan.  It  covers  you  and  all  unmarried  children 
living  at  home  between  3  months  of  age  and 
under  23.  Under  this  plan,  of  course,  future 
additions  are  not  included  since  no  maternity 
benefit  is  provided. 

You  pay  only  $5.95  a  month  and  you 
get  your  first  month  for  only  $1.00! 


INDIVIDUAL  PLAN 


ALL-FAMILY  PLAN 


PAYS  YOU:  $100  weekly  extra  cash  when 
you  are  hospitalized.  $75  weekly  when 
your  wife  is  hospitalized.  $50  weekly  for 
each  eligible  child  hospitalized. 

If  yours  is  a  young,  growing  family,  we  rec- 
ommend the  All-Family  Plan.  You  and  your 
wife  are  covered,  and  all  your  children  (in- 


PAYS  YOU:  $100  weekly  extra  cash  when 
you  are  hospitalized. 

If  you  are  living  by  yourself,  or  if  you  wish 
to  cover  only  yourself  or  one  family  member, 
choose  the  Individual  Plan. 

You  pay  only  $3.50  monthly  and  you 
get  your  first  month  for  only  $1.00! 


ALL  ACCIDENTS  COVERED  AT  ONCE- 
EVEN  PRE  EXISTING  CONDITIONS 
COVERED  AFTER  ONE  YEAR 


(Cuiithiiied  on  next  puKi') 
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LEAVE  THE  HOSPITAL  WITH  EXTRA  CASH  IN  YOUR  POCKET! 

C continued  from  previous  page) 


Important:  No  matter  which  plan  you 
choose,  extra  cash  is  paid  directly  to  you— 
even  for  one  day— for  as  long  and  for  as 
many  times  as  you  or  any  covered  family 
member  is  hospitalized— even  for  life! 

Naturally,  your  Direct  Extra  Cash  Plan 
covers  any  new  accident  or  sickness,  major 
or  minor.  You're  covered  immediately  for 
any  accident,  on  or  off  the  job,  any  time 
24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year,  anywhere 
in  the  world.  After  your  policy  is  30  days 
old,  you  are  covered  for  new  sicknesses 
which  begin  thereafter. 

You're  even  covered  for  pre-existing 
conditions  (old  conditions  that  come  back 
again  and  again  or  are  likely  to  recur) 
after  your  policy  has  been  in  force  for  just 
12  months.  And,  if  you  select  the  All- 
Family  Plan,  even  maternity  is  covered 
after  your  policy  has  been  in  force  for  10 
months. 


SPECIAL  EXTRA  BENEFITS! 
Double  extra  cash  benefits 

Whichever  plan  yon  choose,  you  get: 
100%  increase  in  your  cash  benefits 
...if  you  or  any  covered  family 
member  is  hospitalized  by  cancer 
(including  Leukemia  and  Hodgkin's 
Disease)  or  heart  attack  (acute  myo- 
cardial infarction,  coronary  throm- 
bosis or  coronary  occlusion). 

//  you  choose  the  All-Family  or 
Husband-Wife  Plan,  you  get: 
100%  increase  in  your  cash  benefits 
...  if  both  you  and  your  wife  are  in- 
jured and  hospitalized  at  the  same 
time.  You  get  twice  the  regular  com- 
bined benefit— 5550  a  n  eck! 

For  the  first  time— Extended  extra 
cash  in  event  of  death! 

In  addition  to  all  the  regular  and 
double  cash  benefits,  here  is  a  real 
plus:  in  case  of  death  in  the  hospital 
from  any  condition  covered  by  your 
policy— accident,  sickness,  even  nat- 
ural causes— special  extended  extra 
cash  benefits  provide  an  extra  two 
weeks  of  benefits  for  each  covered 
family  member  on  all  plans:  $200 
for  you,  $150  for  your  wife,  $100 
for  each  child— all  //;  addition  to  all 
other  benefits. 


Only  a  few/  minimum  exceptions 

There  are  only  these  few  minimum  excep- 
tions: war,  military  service,  mental  disor- 
der, alcoholism,  drug  addiction  or 
attempted  suicide.  You  may  go  to  any 
hospital  of  your  choice  except  nursing 
homes,  convalescent  or  rest  homes,  self- 
care  units,  and  Federal  government  hos- 
pitals. 

For  as  long  as  you  live  and  pay  your  pre- 
miums, we  will  never  refuse  to  renew  your 
policy  for  health  reasons— in  fact,  we  guar- 
antee that  we  will  never  cancel  or  termi- 
nate your  policy  unless  we  decline  renewal 


on  all  policies  of  this  type  in  your  entire 
state.  Moreover,  no  change  can  ever  be 
made  in  your  rate  unless  we  make  a  gen- 
eral change  for  all  persons  of  the  same 
classification  in  your  entire  state. 
You  may  actually  come  out 
"Money  Ahead" 
Because  the  Direct  Extra  Cash  Plan  pays 
you  in  addition  to  any  other  company's 
health  insurance  —  individual,  group  or 
even  Medicare— and  because  all  your  extra 
cash  benefits  are  tax-free,  you  may  actu- 
ally leave  the  hospital  many  dollars  ahead 
...money  you  don't  have  to  account  for 
to  anyone— extra  cash  in  addition  to  any- 
thing and  everything! 

Extra  cash  benefits  at  surprisingly  low 
cost— Your  first  month  for  only  $1 

You  get  all  of  these  extra  benefits  at  a  cost 
even  less  than  you  would  expect!  See  the 
actual  low  rates  on  the  preceding  page. 
And,  regardless  of  the  plan  you  choose, 
your  age  or  size  of  your  family,  you  get 
your  entire  first  month  for  only  $1.00! 
How  can  we  offer  so  much  for  so  little? 
The  answer  is  simple:  We  have  lower  sales 
costs.  The  Direct  Extra  Cash  Plan  is  a 
mass  enrollment  plan.  All  business  is  con- 
ducted directly  with  you  by  mail.  No  sales- 
men or  investigators  are  used.  It  all  adds 
up  to  maximum  protection  at  minimum 
cost  for  you. 

Backed  by  Executive  Fund- 
licensed  in  your  state- 
rated  "A  Plus  (Excellent)." 
In  addition  to  the  wide  range  of  benefits, 
the  extra  cash  values,  the  surprisingly  low 
cost,  your  policy  is  backed  by  a  legal  re- 
serve company  —  a  company  talked  about 
today  as  "the  breakthrough  company"  be- 
cause it  has  pioneered— safely  and  soundly 
—several  of  the  most  important  insurance 
developments  in  years. 

For  example,  this  company— Executive 
Fund  Life  Insurance  Company— achiewed 
the  first  major  price  breakthrough  in  years 
in  the  field  of  life  insurance.  These  "tre- 
mendous price  advantages"  were  actually 
reported  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
Executive  Fund  was  described  as  "provid- 
ing everything  the  consumer  wants  and 
needs."  Because  it  is  perhaps  the  only  com- 
pany in  the  U.S.  that  sells  all  its  policies 
without  salesmen.  Executive  Fund  can 
offer  you  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  insur- 
ance you  can  buy  from  anyone  ehe—but  at 
a  lower  price! 

Executive  Fund-licensed  in  your  state 
and  regulated  by  your  state's  own  insur- 
ance department— has  its  National  Service 
Center  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  U.S.  Its  modern  facilities  and 
expert  personnel  provide  swift  and  efficient 
service  to  families  all  over  America.  The 
company  is  managed  by  a  group  of  highly 
respected,  responsible  insurance  executives 
—  men  dedicated  to  giving  you  the  best 
insurance,  the  finest  service,  the  lowest 
rates— in  a  friendly,  personal  way. 


IF  YOU  ARE  OVER  65 

Even  though  Medicare  will  pay 
most  of  your  hospital  expenses,  it 
will  not  cover  all  of  your  needs. 
During  this  special  enrollment,  you 
can  get  the  extra  cash  protection 
needed  during  the  high-risk  senior 
years  without  any  qualifications  just 
by  using  the  form  on  the  next  page! 

It's  a  fact  that  people  over  65  go 
to  hospitals  more  often  and  have 
larger  hospital  bills.  That's  exactly 
why  they  need  extra  cash  protec- 
tion! And  that's  why  some  hospital 
plans  won't  accept  them  or  charge 
rates  beyond  their  means.  But  the 
Direct  Extra  Cash  Plan  not  only  ac- 
cepts you  regardless  of  age,  it  gives 
you  easy-to-carry  protection  that  is 
within  your  means.  If  you  are  over 
65  now,  or  when  you  become  65, 
the  following  modest  monthly  in- 
crease applies: 
Female  on  All-Family  or 

Husband-Wife  Plan  $2.25 

Female  on  One-Parent  Family 

or  Individual  Plan   3.00 

Male  on  any  Plan   3.00 


It's  no  wonder  that  Dunne's  Insurance 
Reports,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  au- 
thorities on  insurance  companies,  has 
awarded  Executive  Fund  its  highest  poli- 
cyholders' rating  "A  Plus  (Excellent)." 

Easy  to  enroll!  No  salesman  will  call! 

As  a  veteran,  you  need  only  fill  out  your 
Enrollment  Form  and  mail  it  with  just 
$1.00  for  your  first  month.  We  will  issue 
your  Direct  Extra  Cash  Policy  (Form 
P300  Series)  immediately  —  the  same  day 
we  receive  your  form.  This  automatically 
puts  your  policy  in  force.  Along  with  your 
policy  you  will  receive  a  simple,  easy-to- 
use  Claim  Form  that  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  pay  extra  cash  direct  to  you,  the 
fastest,  easiest  way. 

$1  NO  RISK  ENROLLMENT  OFFER 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

When  you  receive  your  policy,  you'll  see 
that  it  is  honest  and  easy  to  understand. 
But  if  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you 
change  your  mind,  you  may  return  your 
policy  within  10  days  and  we  will  promptly 
refund  your  dollar. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can  only  accept  your 
enrollment  if  it  is  postmarked  on  or  before 
the  date  shown.  But  please  don't  wait  until 
the  last  moment.  The  sooner  we  receive 
your  form,  the  sooner  the  Direct  Extra 
Cash  Plan  will  cover  you.  You  risk  noth- 
ing by  acting  promptly.  You  may  actually 
risk  losing  hundreds  of  dollars  in  "extra 
cash"  benefits  if  yoLi  delay.  Mail  your  en- 
rollment form  today. 


EXECUTIVE  FUND  Life  Insurance  Company 

National  Service  Center:  3104  Farnum  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 
A  Legal  Reserve  Company 
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19  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED  ABOUT  THE  NEW  DIRECT  EXTRA  CASH  PLAN 


1.  What  is  the  Direct  Extra  Cash  Plan? 

It  is  an  entirely  new,  low-cost  plan  that  pays 
extra  cash  direct  to  you  when  accident  or 
illness  hospitalizes  you  or  any  covered  mem- 
ber of  your  family. 

2.  Why  should  I  have  the  Direct  Extra  Cash 
Flan  in  addition  to  my  regular  insurance? 

Because  your  present  insurance  probably 
won't  cover  all  your  hospital  expenses,  but 
even  if  it  does,  you  can  still  use  the  extra 
cash  to  help  with  your  household  expenses 
when  you're  hospitalized  . .  .extra  cash  week 
after  week  even  for  life. .  .extra  cash  you  can 
use  any  way  you  wish! 

3.  Can  I  collect  even  if  I  carry 
other  health  insurance? 

Yes.  Direct  Extra  Cash  pays  you  in  addition 

to  any  other  companies'  health  insurance  you 
carry,  individual,  group  oY  even  Medicare— 
and  even  in  addition  to  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation and  auto  insurance!  And  all  your 
benefits  are  tax-free! 

4.  Is  there  a  lot  of  red  tape  to  qualify? 

None  at  all.  During  this  special  enrollment 
period,  there  are  no  qualifications.  Simply 
complete  and  mail  your  Enrollment  Form 
by  the  deadline  date  shown. 

5.  Which  plan  should  I  choose? 

You  can  actually  select  the  exact  plan  that 
suits  you  best! 

If  yours  is  a  young,  growing  family,  we 
recommend  the  All-Faiiiily  Plan.  If  you  are 
the  only  parent  living  with  your  children, 
we  suggest  the  One-Parent  Family  Plan.  If 
you  have  no  children,  or  if  your  children  are 
grown  and  no  longer  dependent  on  you,  you 
will  want  the  Husband-Wife  Plan.  Or,  if  you 
are  living  by  yourself,  choose  the  Individual 
Plan. 

6.  If  I  become  hospitalized,  when  do  my  extra 
cash  benefits  begin?  How  long  can  I  be 
paid? 

On  all  plans,  you  collect  from  the  very  first 
day  you  enter  the  hospital,  even  for  one  day 
—for  as  long— and  for  as  many  times— as  you 
are  hospitalized— even  for  life. 

7.  How  much  can  I  be  paid? 
All-Family  100.00  a  week  extra  cash 
income  for  you;  $75.00  weekly  for  your 
wife;  $50.00  weekly  for  each  eligible  child. 


One-Parent  Family  P/a;i-$  100.00  weekly 
for  you;  $50.00  weekly  for  each  eligible 
child. 

Husband-Wife  Plan-$100.00  weekly  for 
you;  $75.00  weekly  for  your  wife. 

Individual  P/an— $100.00  a  week  for  you. 

8.  What  if  my  wife  and  I  are 

both  hospitalized  at  the  same  time? 

If  you  have  the  All-Family  or  Husband-Wife 
Plan  and  are  hospitalized  by  sickness,  you 
collect  $100  a  week,  your  wife  $75  a  week,  a 
total  of  $175  weekly.  And  if  you  are  injured 
and  hospitalized  at  the  same  time,  your 
benefit  will  be  doubled-$200  for  you,  $150 
for  your  wife— a  total  of  $350  a  week! 

9.  Are  there  any  other  "double" 
extra  cash  benefits? 

Yes.  On  all  plans  you  receive  double  cash 
benefits  if  you  or  any  covered  family  mem- 
ber is  hospitalized  for  cancer  (including 
Leukemia  and  Hodgkin's  Disease),  or  heart 
attack  (acute  myocardial  infarction,  coro- 
nary thrombosis,  or  coronary  occlusion): 
$200.00  a  week  for  you,  $150.00  a  week  for 
your  wife,  $100.00  a  week  for  each  eligible 
child. 

10.  Tell  me  about  the  "extended" 
extra  cash  death  benefits. 

In  the  event  of  death  in  the  hospital  of  any 
covered  family  member  from  any  condition 
covered  by  your  policy,  a  lump  sum  cash 
benefit  will  be  paid:  $200  on  you,  $150  on 
your  wife,  $100  on  each  child. 

11.  Does  this  plan  pay  in  any  hospital? 

You  will  be  covered  in  any  hospital  of  your 
choice  except  nursing  homes,  convalescent 
or  self-care  units  of  hospitals,  and  Federal 
government  hospitals. 

12.  When  does  my  policy  go  into  force? 

It  becomes  effective  the  very  same  day  we 
receive  your  Enrollment  Form.  Accidents 
are  covered  on  that  date.  After  your  policy 
is  30  days  old,  you  are  covered  for  new  sick- 
nesses which  begin  thereafter.  Under  the 
ALL-FAMILY  PLAN,  childbirth,  preg- 
nancy and  any  consequences  thereof  are 
covered  after  your  policy  is  in  force  for  10 
months. 

13.  What  if  someone  in  my  family  has  had  a 
health  problem  that  may  occur  again? 

Pre-existing  conditions  are  covered  after  the 


policy  has  been  in  force  for  just  one  year. 

14.  What  conditions  aren't  covered? 

Only  these  minimum  necessary  exceptions: 
pregnancy  or  any  consequence  thereof  (un- 
less you  have  the  All-Family  Plan),  war, 
military  service,  mental  disorder,  alcohol- 
ism, drug  addiction,  or  attempted  suicide. 

15.  Can  I  drop  out  any  time?  Can  you  drop 
me? 

We  will  never  refuse  to  renew  your  policy 
for  health  reasons— for  as  long  as  you  live 
and  pay  your  premiums.  In  fact,  we  guar- 
antee we  will  never  cancel  or  terminate  your 
policy  unless  we  decline  renewal  on  all  poli- 
cies of  this  type  in  your  entire  state.  You,  of 
course,  can  drop  your  policy  on  any  renewal 
date. 

16.  Will  I  get  fast  personal  service? 
Will  I  receive  my  money  promptly? 

Yes.  Thanks  to  the  modern  facilities  and 
trained  personnel  of  Executive  Fund's 
National  Service  Center,  you  get  swift, 
expert  service.  Your  claims  are  handled 
promptly  and  your  extra  cash  sent  directly 
to  you. 

17.  Why  are  the  premiums  so  low? 

With  the  Direct  Extra  Cash  Plan,  you  actu- 
ally get  all  these  benefits— at  such  a  low  cost 
—  because  this  is  a  mass  enrollment  plan  — 
and  no  salesmen  are  used.  Our  volume  is 
higher  and  our  sales  costs  are  lower. 

18.  How  much  does  my  first  month  cost? 
Only  $1.00  regardless  of  your  age,  the  size 
of  your  family  or  the  plan  you  select.  After 
the  first  month,  if  you  are  under  65,  you  pay 
only  these  low  monthly  rates:  only  $7.95  a 
month  for  the  All-Family  Plan;  only  $5.95  a 
month  for  the  One-Parent  Family  Plan;  only 
$5.95  a  month  for  the  Husband-Wife  Plan; 
only  $3.50  a  month  for  the  Individual  Plan. 
(When  you  are  over  65,  premiums  are  ad- 
justed. See  modest  increase  in  panel  on  pre- 
vious page.) 

19.  Why  should  I  enroll  right  now? 

Because  an  unexpected  sickness  or  injury 
could  strike  without  warning— and  you  will 
not  be  covered  until  your  policy  is  in  force. 
Remember,  if  for  any  reason  you  change 
your  mind,  you  may  return  your  policy  with- 
in 10  days  and  your  $1.00  will  be  refunded 
immediately. 


SPECIAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  VETERANS  EXPIRES  MIDNIGHT,  MARCH  15,  1970 


Mall  Enrollment  Form  today  with  $1.00  to  Direct  Extra  Cash  Plan,  3104  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 


-0\ 


□  Mr. 

INSURED'S  NAME      □  Mrs., 
(please  print)      □  Miss 

3  ADDRESS  


VMm/   DIRECT  EXTRA  CASH  PLAN 


SPECIAL  ENROLLMENT  FORM  NO.  11257 


First 


Middle  Initial 


Last 


-STATE. 


DATE  OF  BIRTH:  Month. 


-Day- 


-ZIP  CODE. 
 Year- 


To:  Direct  Extra  Cash  Plan,  Executive  Fund  Life  Insurance  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

I  am  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  I  have  enclosed  my 
first  monthly  premium  of  $1.00  for  the  plan  selected  above.  Please  issue  my  DIRECT 
EXTRA  CASH  PLAN  Hospital  Confinement  Policy,  P300  Series,  immediately,  as  soon  as 
this  form  is  received.  I  understand  that  the  policy  becomes  effective  the  same  day  it  is 
issued,  and  that  pre-existing  conditions  will  be  covered  after  the  policy  has  been  in 
force  for  twelve  months.  If  I  change  my  mind  for  any  reason,  I  have  the  right  to  return 
my  policy  within  10  days  for  a  complete  refund. 


Date  

Form  E310 


-Signed. 


Insured's  Signature— Please  do  not  print 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 
(It  becomes  your  policy  number) 

□  Check  here  if  you  have  no  Soc.  Sec.  No. 
SELECT  PLAN  DESIRED  (check  one  only) 

□  All-Family  Plan*  □  Husband-Wife  Plan* 

□  One-Parent  Family  Plan  □  Individual  Plan 


'NOTE:  If  All-Family  or  Husband-Wife 
Plan  Is  selected,  give  following  infor- 
mation about  wife; 

Wife's 

first 

name 

Middle 
initial 

Date  of 
wife's  birth: 

Month 

Day 

Year 

Please  make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  DIRECT  EXTRA  CASH  PLAN 
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TWA  22    DAY  VACATION  IN 


LIMITED  TO 

AMERICAN 
LEGION  MEIVIBERS 

AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 


PROFESSIONALLY-CONDUCTED 
COPENHAGEN— 2  NIGHTS 
BERLIN— 2  NIGHTS 
MADRID— 2  NIGHTS 
ROME— 3  NIGHTS 
VENICE— 2  NIGHTS 
LUCERNE— 2  NIGHTS 
PARIS— 3  NIGHTS 
LONDON- 2  NIGHTS 
IRELAND— 2  NIGHTS 
PLUS  1-DAY  SIDE  TRIP  TO  SWEDEN 

FULL  PRICE  $70060 

from  New  York      I  Includes: 

all  transportation  to  and  from  Europe  and  be- 
tween all  above  European  cities  by  scheduled 
airlines  (no  long,  tiring  bus  or  train  rides), 
carefully  selected  hotels  (all  rooms  with  pri- 
vate bath),  baggage  handling,  tips,  transfers, 
service  charges,  sightseeing,  multi-lingual 
guides,  most  meals,  fulltime  professional  tour 
manager,  etc. 


MONTHLY  DEPARTURES 
FOR   NEXT  12  MONTHS 


ALSO  SPECIAL  PRE-  AND  POST- 


CONVENTION 


 DEPARTURES  

TWA  TOUR  FOR  LEGIONNAIRES 

612  Church  St.,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201 
Please  send  itinerary  and  facts 


Name   

Street   

^  City   State. 


CHOICE  DATES  FILLING  FAST 
FOR  FAST  ACT/ON 

PHONE  COllECT  312  491-1740 


DIABETIC? 

Cut  High  Medicine  Costs 


If  you  are  using  any  of  the  Dia- 
betic medicines  that  require  a 
Doctor's  prescription,  or  if  you 
are  using  Insulin,  Tes-Tape,  Clini- 
test  Tablets  etc.  —  we  can  save 
you  money. 

Your  prescriptions  filled  exactly 
as  your  Doctor  ordered  by  Regis- 
tered,  Licensed   Pharmacists  in 
Strict  compliance  with  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Laws.  Find  out  the 
in  facts.  Let  us  quote  you 
I    prices  on  any  drug  or 
prescription  without  ob- 
Bfi     ligation.  Write  today  for 
I  proof  of  savings. 


FEDERAL  PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE 

Dept.  7AL1  Madrid,  Iowa  50156 

HEAVY  DUTY  WELDER 

Does  work  of  $85.00  welder 
yet  costs  only  lOQS 

POST  PAID  aXM 
Fits  ordinary  110V  outlet 
3  welding  heats 

Wold,  braze,  solder  or  cut  most  anything  made  of  metal.  No  experi- 
ence needed.  Follow  simple  instructions.  Uses  standard  W  rods 
to  weld  iron,  steel,  brass,  bronze,  aluminum,  other  metals.  3  welding 
heats  .  .  not  iust  one  as  with  other  low  priced  models.  New  HEAVY 
DUTY  circuit  gives  higher  heat  4  times  the  heat  needed  to 
melt  toughest  iron.  More  welding  power  than  ever  before.  Comes 
complete  with  welder's  mask,  $2.00  pack  of  rods,  flux,  carbons, 
automatic  arc  striker,  etc.  NOTHING  ELSE  TO  BUY.  Approved  for 
homes,  garages,  shops,  factories.  10  day  MONEY  BACK  trial.  Guaran 
teed  against  burnouts.  Send  S2.00  and  pay  S16.95  plus  small  C.O.D. 
when  delivered,  or  send  SI8.95  cash,  ck.,  M.O.  for  postpaid  shipment 

WEL-DEX  MFG.  CO.,Dtpt.  w-57.  Boii07;c.HoDstoii,T>«as 77011 
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the  distant  gunners  saw  through  the 
smoke  that  they  were  hitting  their  own 
people.  Then  the  guns  fell  silent  again, 
and  the  infantry  trudged  on. 

To  their  right,  the  cavalry  was  mak- 
ing it  too.  The  units  were  still  mixed. 
Trooper  Knox  was  one  of  the  few  Rough 
Riders  who  really  did  charge  San  Juan 
Hill.  Finding  himself  separated  from  the 
Rough  Riders  at  Kettle  Hill,  he  joined 
v/ith  the  main  body  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry, 
an  experience  that  led  him  to  write  home: 
'■for  a  time  [1]  fought  with  them  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  in  justice  to  the  colored 
race  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  braver 
men  anywhere.  Some  of  those  who 
rushed  up  the  hill  will  live  in  my  memory 
forever." 

Kettle  Hill  had  been  taken  by  then. 
Roosevelt,  forgetting  that  a  colonel's 
place  is  in  the  rear,  rode  happily  ahead 
of  all  his  men  except  his  orderly,  Henry 
Bardshar,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
sprinter  and  kept  up  with  Roosevelt's 
horse. 

"Some  40  yards  from  the  top,"  said 
Roosevelt,  "I  ran  into  a  wire  fence  and 
jumped  off  Little  Texas,  turning  him 
loose.  He  had  been  scraped  by  a  couple 
of  bullets,  one  of  which  nicked  my  elbow, 
and  I  never  expected  to  see  him  again." 

The  Colonel  and  Bardshar  scrambled 
through  the  fence,  and  by  then  other 
Rough  Riders  and  black  troopers  from 
the  Tenth  were  there,  too.  As  they  ap- 
proached, Spaniards  fled  from  the  ranch 
buildings,  while  the  Americans  took  what 
cover  they  could  find  from  the  Spanish 
artillery,  which  was  still  unseen  and  still 
firing.  Roosevelt  had  a  splendid  view  of 
the  charge  up  the  nearest  San  Juan  slope. 

ROOSEVELT  kept  them  firing  at  any 
Spanish  head  they  saw  until  the 
Americans  made  their  final  rush  for  the 
first  line  of  trenches.  Davis,  who  with 
Floyd  Campbell,  a  New  York  Herald 
artist,  was  the  first  of  the  correspondents 
to  reach  the  San  Juan  crest,  reported  that 
the  enemy  fled  only  when  the  attackers 
were  almost  upon  them.  The  second  and 
third  lines  remained,  but  they  were  de- 
fended feebly. 

On  Kettle  Hill,  Roosevelt  ordered  a 
charge  across  to  the  San  Juan  second 
line,  and  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace.  He 
had  gone  100  yards  before  he  realized 
that  only  five  men  had  followed,  and  two 
of  them  had  been  shot.  He  ran  back, 
furious,  but  was  mollified  when  his 
troopers  assured  him  they  had  not  heard 
his  order.  They  made  good  time,  but  they 
were  too  late  to  help  take  these  trenches, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  cleared  of 
all  except  the  dead  and  wounded  by  the 
time  they  came  up.  Then  two  Spaniards 
leaped  from  a  trench  not  ten  yards  from 
Roosevelt  and  his  orderly,  and  fired 


THE  CHARGE  UP  SAN  JUAN  HILL 

 (Continued  from  page  32)  


twice.  They  missed.  The  Colonel 
promptly  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  re- 
volver, a  memento  from  the  battleship 
Maine  whose  destruction  in  Havana 
harbor  had  whipped  up  American  senti- 
ment for  war.  His  first  shot  was  wild,  but 
his  second  killed  one  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  2:30  in  the  afternoon,  the  San 
Juan  ridge  was  won,  and  from  the  crest 
the  victors  could  see  Santiago.  Few  .stood 
up  to  look  because  they  were  still  under 
fire  from  another  line  of  trenches  800 
yards  away.  Only  Stephen  Crane,  in  a 
long  white  raincoat,  walked  up  and  down 
along  the  parapet  smoking  his  pipe  until 


"The  bank  is  working  for  my  parole. 
They  want  me  to  come  back  and 
straighten  out  the  books." 

THE  .\SIKRIC.^N   LEGION  M.\G.\ZINE 

Davis  called  to  him  in  exasperation. 

"Get  down,  Crane,  you're  not  impress- 
ing anyone  up  there." 

Even  the  men  lying  down  were  getting 
hit.  Maj.  Albert  Forse,  a  famous  Indian 
tighter  in  his  day  and  now  leading  a 
battalion  of  the  First  Cavalry,  was  killed 
here.  Roosevelt,  sprawled  beside  Rough 
Rider  Sergeant  Greenly,  heard  the  man 
say  suddenly, 

"Beg  pardon.  Colonel;  but  I've  been 
hit  in  the  leg." 

"Badly?"  Roosevelt  asked. 

"Yes,  Colonel,  quite  badly." 

Someone  bandaged  the  wound,  and 
Greenly  limped  off  to  the  shambles  of 
the  dressing  station. 

At  El  Caney  the  battle  was  finally 
nearing  its  end.  Many  of  the  Spaniards 
had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest 
were  running  out  of  ammunition.  Their 
commander  was  shot  just  after  he 
ordered  those  who  could  do  so  to  save 
themselves  while  the  American  attack 
was  forming. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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NOW!  FOR  MEN-FOR  WOMEN: 

tru-health  belt 


•  INSTANTLY  CONTROLS  STOMACH! 

•  IMMEDIATELY  RELIEVES  BACKACHE! 

If  extra  weight  around  your  middle  gives  you  a  flabby  appear- 
ance you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  the  amazing  TRU-HEALTH 
BELT.  Only  the  medically  approved  TRU-HEALTH  BELT  sup- 
ports, and  helps  you  to  regain  your  youthful  eye-catching 
physique. 

DOCTORS  APPROVE  TRU-HEALTH  BELT 
TO  RELIEVE  BACKACHE 

Many  doctors  recommend  the  TRU-HEALTH  BELT 
to  give  the  firm  support  to  aching  bacl<  muscles, 
needed  in  so  many  cases  to  relieve  backache  mis- 
eries. They  know  the  value  and  the  medically  ap- 
proved design  and  flexible  stays,  that  give  firm 
support  and  control,  in  complete  comfort,  to  in- 
stantly relieve  painful  backaches. 
MADE  OF  THE  FINEST  ELASTICIZED  FABRICS 
Meticulously  made  and  cut  to  proper  dimensions, 
specially  reinforced  with  flexible  stays  front  and 
back,  zig-zag  stitched  for  longer  wear.  Won't  wrin- 
kle, roll  or  ride  up.  No  binding  crotch  piece! 


When  spine 
is  aligned 
as  shown  in 
illustration 
on  right 
pain  disappears! 


30  DAY  UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Wear  the  TRU-HEALTH  BELT  for  10  days.  You  must 
agree  nagging  pains  in  your  back  have  disappeared, 
you  look  and  feel  like  your  young  self  again  or  return 
the  TRU-HEALTH  BELT  for  full  refund  of  purchase  price. 


THOUSANDS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
NOW  ENJOY  TRU-HEALTH  BELTS 

for  lumbar  support  sacro  support  and 
incisional  hernia  support! 

PLEASE  SPECIFY  "MEN'S" 

OR  "WOMEN'S"  AND  SIZE. 


Men's  Style  -  waist  26"  thru  52" 
$5.98.  2  for  $11.50 

Women's  Style  with  4  Longllfe  Garters. 
Adjustable  Side-hook  Openings. 

Sizes  26"  thru  42" 
$6.98.  2  for  $13.00 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


MAGIC  MOLD,  INC.,  Dept.  AL2 
10  Taylor  St.,  Freeport,  N.  Y.  11520 


My  waist  is  . 
Please  check: 


inches.  Hips  . 


en's  Style   ...D  2  for  $11.50 

□  1  for  $  5.98 


$1.00  postage. 

500  postage. 

Women's   Style   □  2  for  $13.00  +  $1.00  postage. 

□  1  for  $  6.98  +      500  postage. 


State   Zip.. 


□  PREPAID:  I  enclose  full  payment  plus 
5Q(  per  unit  for  delivery  and  handling 
Add  Sales  Tax  (Save  C.O.D.  charge). 


□  SEND  C.O.D.  I'll  pay 
postman  plus  postage 
and  handling. 
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Now!  Life  Insurance 

Birth  to  Age  80 


1000 


OR  MORE! 

First  30  Days 
ONLY  25# 
Per  Policy 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 

Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9 
questions  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and 
mail  with  only  25c  for  30  days'  protec- 
tion. Death  due  to  pre-existing  illness 
covered  after  2  years,  suicide  after  one 
year.  Regular  rate  shown  on  policy. 
Amounts  iisuiilly  issiietl  without  doctor 
exanilnution.  HEW  L.OW  RATIi^S. 
Ages  Amount  Ages  Amount 
0  to  80      $1000      15  to  60  $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Date  of  birth? 

3.  Height?  3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a  Name  and  address  of  employer 

5.  Race  and  Sex?    (For  identification), 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7.  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart, 
lung,  diabetes,  cancer,  or  chronic  disease? 
Are  you  deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye. 
or  ever  rejected  for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  your  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct 
from  Home  Office.    You  be  the  judge. 

Mail  to:    S.  B.  Hunt,  Chairman 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 
344  American  Life  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63108 


MONROE 

Buy  quality  ban- 
quet equipment 
at  direct-  from- 
factory  prices,  ka 
WRITE  TODAY!  jOi 

THEMONROETABLECO. 

aKtl\.  69  Church  St,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054  JMnSi 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

jg^.  off  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

JB    f    EARUANA  TOMATO 


•'KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
^resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  15c  for  big 
packet  or  26c  for  2  paclcets  PDPP 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  ■•^^ 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.    306,    ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  61101 

IF  YOU  CAN  SING,  WHISTLE, 
OR  HUM  A  TUNE  .  .  . 

you  can  play  the  Musical  Saw.  No  notes 
to  read,  no  musical  knowledge  requir- 
ed. Since  1921  we  have  furnished  the 
_  entire   world  this   unusual,  sweet-toned 
instrument.  If  you  are  10  or  70,  you  play 
or  no  pay.  Musical  Saw,  soft  hammer,  bow, 
resin   and   lessons   mailed  on   5   days'  trial. 
Write  today  for  details  and  free  copy  of  "Sawinp 
News  of  the  World,"  picturinp  successful  saw 
musicians.  MUSSEHL  &  WESTFHAL.lOO  Fort  St., 
Fort  Atkinson.  Wisconsin.  53538. 


iSELLS 


SELL  n«w  lifelime.  Golden  Metal 
Social  Security  Plates  in  spare  time  for 
BIG  mOFITS.  Millions  waiting  to  buy. 
No  investment  or  obligation  wKatsoev«r. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SALES  KIT  NOW.' 

RUSSELL  PRODUCTS  CO 

P.O.  BOX  286  AL-4   PULASKI,  TENN.  38478 


ON 

SIGHT! 
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James  Creelman,  star  reporter  for 
Hearst's  New  York  Journal,  actually  led 
the  decisive  charge,  having  found  a  way 
up  the  hill  that  was  somewhat  protected 
by  the  terrain.  At  4:15,  he  was  the  first 
man  into  the  vacated  blockhouse.  He 
climbed  up  on  the  roof  and  seized  the 
Spanish  flag  that  was  still  flying  there. 

"The  Journal  had  provoked  the  war," 
he  explained,  "and  it  was  only  fair  that 
the  Journal  should  have  the  first  flag 
captured  in  the  greatest  land  battle  of  the 
war." 

A  bullet  got  him  in  the  shoulder  be- 
fore he  could  get  off  the  roof  with  his 
prize.  A  couple  of  men  carried  him 
down,  set  him  on  the  grass  outside  and 
draped  the  flag  over  him.  There  Hearst 


good  many  of  them  had  to  spend  hours 
digging  in  against  that  possible  counter- 
attack. Roosevelt,  who  found  himself  the 
senior  officer  in  the  trenches,  supervised 
the  digging,  and  then  sent  men  out  to 
forage  at  nightfall.  They  discovered  the 
Spanish  officers'  mess  with  three  big  iron 
pots  of  beef  stew,  one  of  rice,  one  of 
peas,  loaves  of  bread,  a  few  cans  of  pre- 
serves, a  bit  of  salt  fish  and  a  demijohn 
of  rum.  It  gave  the  men  of  the  mixed  re- 
giments only  a  few  bites  and  a  sip  apiece, 
but  Roosevelt  said  it  freshened  them 
wonderfully  after  14  hours  without  food. 

The  generals  were  not  altogether  sure 
they  had  won  a  victory.  From  a  strict 
technical  point  of  view  the  Army's  situa- 
tion on  the  ridge  was  dangerous.  A  really 


'Passive  resistance  will  get  you  nowhere!' 
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found  him,  and  kneeling  at  the  reporter's 
side  took  Creelman's  dictation  of  his 
battle  story.  His  was  not  the  first  cap- 
tured flag,  however.  Pvt.  Arthur  Agnew 
had  hauled  one  down  from  the  San  Juan 
blockhouse  more  than  an  hour  earlier. 

The  infantrymen  at  El  Caney  tried  to 
follow  the  original  council  of  war  plan 
by  proceeding  to  the  San  Juan  hills  at 
once.  If  they  were  no  longer  needed  for 
the  assault,  they  might  be  in  time  to 
reinforce  the  captured  lines  in  case  of  a 
counterattack.  They  couldn't  make  it. 
They  were  so  exhausted  by  the  long  day 
of  marching  and  fighting  that  they  had 
to  stop.  The  troops  dropped  in  their 
tracks  and  slept  without  even  bothering 
about  food. 

The  conquerors  of  San  Juan  were  not 
quite  so  weary,  and  that  was  lucky.  A 


sharp  counterattack  in  force  would  push 
them  off,  and  a  retreat  down  the  Royal 
Road  would  inevitably  be  a  disaster.  No 
one  knew  that  the  Spaniards  were  incap- 
able of  mounting  such  an  assault,  how- 
ever. Roosevelt,  in  the  reaction  from  his 
first  sense  of  triumph,  was  working  him- 
self into  the  mood  that  led  him  to  write 
to  his  friend  Senator  Lodge  two  days 
later: 

"Tell  the  President,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
to  send  us  every  regiment  and  above  all 
every  battery  possible.  .  .  .  We  must  have 
help — thousands  of  men,  batteries,  and 
food  and  ammunition." 

Davis  called  the  situation  "critical — 
alarming"  and  protested  bitterly  that 
the  Army  should  have  been  sent  to  Cuba 
with  so  little  artillery.  Until  they  got 
more  guns,  he  explained,  the  troops 
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could  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  "only 
lie  on  their  faces  and  be  shot  at  if  they 
rose." 

Such  fears  as  these  were  in  part  the 
result  of  counting  up  the  casualties.  The 
Americans  had  lost  285  men  killed  and 
1 ,524  wounded — Roosevelt  reported 
proudly  that  the  Rough  Riders  had  seven 
times  as  many  casualties  as  any  other 
volunteer  regiment  in  the  Army.  This 
does  not  seem  high  by  modern  stand- 
ards, but  it  loomed  large  in  1898.  Only 
about  100  Americans  were  killed  in  all 
the  other  battles  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  both  on  land  and  sea.  Spanish 
killed  and  wounded  were  estimated  to 
total  more  than  1,000.  Most  of  their  dead 
were  found  in  the  trenches,  shot  through 
the  head  as  they  exposed  themselves 
above  the  breastworks. 

Shafter  worried  for  a  few  hours  that 
he  might  have  to  retreat.  He  threw  the 
President's  advisers  in  Washington  into 
a  panic  by  telling  them  so,  then  decided 
to  bluff  his  way  to  the  victory  that  his 
tired  troops  thought  they  already  had 
won.  Although  he  knew  that  fever  would 
force  his  Army  back  to  its  ships  in  a  few 
weeks  at  most,  he  called  on  the  Spaniards 
to  surrender  on  pain  of  seeing  the  city  of 
Santiago  shelled.  They  hesitated  while 
their  fleet  tried  to  run  the  blockade  on 
July  4  and  was  destroyed.  Then  they 
balked  on  a  point  of  honor.  They  would 
not  accept  the  word  "surrender."  Shafter, 
whose  fat  had  not  affected  his  wits,  was 
able  to  talk  them  into  it  by  calling  it  a 
"capitulation,"  and  agreeing  to  pay  the 
fare  to  send  their  whole  army,  23,500 
men  as  it  turned  out,  back  home  to  Spain. 

Within  days  after  the  surrender  on 
July  17,  fever  struck.  By  August  3,  more 
than  4,000  men  were  on  sick  call,  and 
a  camp  was  being  prepared  for  them  at 
Montauk,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  Before  the 
Army  could  get  there,  about  three  times 
as  many  men  had  died  of  disease  as  had 
been  killed  in  battle.  The  one  bright  spot 
in  the  medical  picture  was  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  wounded  recovered 
than  in  previous  American  wars  because 
the  Spaniards'  Mauser  bullets  left  nice 
clean  holes. 

The  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  ended  the 
land  fighting  in  this  shortest  of  American 
wars.  Hostilities  were  terminated  by  a 
formal  protocol  signed  August  12,  1898. 
In  less  than  four  months,  the  United 
States  had  become  a  major  naval  and 
colonial  power,  and  acquired  a  Rough 
Rider  as  a  future  President  to  go  with 
her  new  empire.  the  end 
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VbuVe  tried  to  stop,  but  maybe— 

Here's  Why 
You're  Still 
Smoking 


This  country  is  full  of  people  who 
have  stopped  smoking  —  frequently. 
Every  year  some  six  or  seven  million 
try  to  kick  the  habit  for  good.  Only 
one  in  four  makes  it.  Many  who  want 
to  quit  seek  the  help  of  one  or  another 
of  the  smoking  deterrents  that  can  be 
found  in  any  drug  store.  Do  those 
who  fail  just  buy  the  wrong  one? 

Clinical  evidence  shows  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  smoking  deter- 
rents ever  discovered  is  a  drug  called 
Lobeline  Sulphate.  Lobeline  Sul- 
phate works  by  substituting  for  the 
nicotine  in  your  system,  thus  remov- 
ing the  craving,  not  by  making  smok- 
ing unpleasant.  It  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  Bantron,  the  smoking 
deterrent  used  and  recommended  by 
many  doctors. 

However,  although  Lobeline  Sul- 
phate is  effective  in  helping  you  stop 
smoking  it  has  two  drawbacks. 

1 .  It  has  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
taste. 

2.  In  sufficient  quantities  to  be  ef- 
fective it  can  result  in  stomach 
upset. 

Bantron  came  about  through  the 
efforts  of  scientists  at  a  great  Ameri- 
can University  to  eliminate  these  two 
disadvantages. 

Overcoming  the  first  problem  was 
easy.  Don't  let  the  patient  taste  the 
Lobeline  Sulphate  at  all.  Give  it  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  little  pill  that  he 
can  easily  swallow.  Don't  try  to  mask 
the  taste  with  some  other  flavor,  or 
put  it  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge  or 
chewing  gum.  It  still  won't  taste  good. 
And  he  would  have  a  lot  of  lozenges 
to  suck,  a  lot  of  gum  to  chew,  to  get 
anything  like  an  effective  dose.  So 
Bantron  was  made  as  easy  and  plea- 
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sant  to  take  as  an  aspirin. 

The  second  was  more  difficult. 
After  months  of  research  it  was  dis- 
covered that  buffering  the  Lobeline 
Sulphate  with  two  antacid  ingredients 
eliminated  any  likelihood  of  stomach 
upset.  Also  it  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  Lobeline  necessary  to  do 
an  effective  job.  This  was  the  first, 
and  has  turned  out  to  be  the  only, 
great  breakthrough  in  the  smoking 
deterrent  field  since  Lobeline  Sul- 
phate was  first  discovered.  It  was  pat- 
ented. Bantron  is  the  only  smoking 
deterrent  that  has  such  a  patent.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  the  advantage  of 
this  landmark  discovery  in  any  other 
smoking  deterrent  sold  in  drug  stores. 

However,  before  Bantron  was  put 
on  the  market,  a  lot  of  research  was 
undertaken.  It  was  tested  on  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  people  who  wanted 
to  stop  smoking.  In  these  clinical  tests 
83%,  more  than  4  out  of  5,  did  so 
easily  and  pleasantly  with  the  help  of 
Bantron.  And  it  took  them  only  5  to 
7  days. 

Today  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
smoking  is  destructive  to  life  and 
health.  A  lot  of  people  don't  want  to 
smoke  but  think  they  can't  help  it. 
Mostly  these  are  people  who  have 
never  tried  Bantron.  Many  of  them 
have  sucked  piles  of  lozenges  or 
chewed  stacks  of  gum,  and  have  de- 
cided that  the  cure  was  worse  than 
the  disease. 

To  all  these  people  who  want  to 
stop  smoking  we  say  try  Bantron.  In 
five  to  seven  days,  if  you  are  like  4 
out  of  5  people  who  have  gone  the 
Bantron  way,  you  will  find  that  you 
have  kicked  the  habit. 

Isn't  it  worth  it? 
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IS  ZOYSIA  GRASS 
BEST  FOR  YOU? 

By  Mike  Senkiw, 

Are  you  interested  In 
grass  that  establishes  a 
lawn  so  thick  it  chokes 
out  crabgrass  and  weeds 
all  summer  long?  Do  you 
want  a  lawn  that  stays 
green  despite  heat  and 
drought? 

Are  you  looking  for  a 
deep  rooted,  established 
lawn  that  rarely  if  ever 
needs  feeding? 
Would  you  like  grass 
that  grows  in  any  soil — good  soil,  bad  soil, 
"builder's  soil,"  even  salty,  sandy  beach  soil? 

Do  you  want  grass  that  withstands  wear  and 
tear,  insects  and  diseases?  Or  is  your  goal  a 
grass  that  ends  reseeding  forever  and  cuts  mow- 
ing by  %  .  .  .  one  so  easy  to  care  for  it  cuts 
your  work   and  saves  you   money  every  year? 

If  you  would  like  a  lawn  with  all  of  these 
benefits — and  more — my  Zoysia  is  best  for  you. 
Just  plug  it  in  and  let  it  spread  into  beautiful 
turf  that  won't  heat  kill  or  winter  kill.  Merely 
goes  off  its  green  color  after  heavy  frosts  and 
regains  fresh  new  beauty  every  spring — a  true 
Perennial!  No  need  to  rip  out  you:  present 
grass.  Guaranteed  to  grow  in  any  soil  in  your 
area. 


I  For   all    the    FREE   interesting   facts  including 

I  Pre-Season  Bonus  Offer,  mail  coupon  now.  No 

■  obligation. 

!  To:  Dept.  216  Zoysia  Farm  Nurseries 

\  6414  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21215 

}  NAME   

'  ADDRESS   

I 

I  CITY  &  STATE   ZIP  


NOWYOUCAN 


1,000  BY  MAIL! 


ON  YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY!  It's  true!  You  can 
get  money  for  any  good  purpose,  by  mail!  If  you 
are  steadily  employed,  your  signature  is  all  it 
takes  to  get  the  cash  you  need. 
No  endorsers,  no  personal  interviews,  no  agent 
will  call.  You  get  fast,  personal  service.  Every- 
thing handled  entirely  by  maill  Strictly  confiden- 
tial. No  obligation.  Details  mailed  fast  in  plain 
envelope.  Fill  out  coupon  below.  Mail  today  to: 
AMERICAN  LOAN  PLAN.  City  National  Bank  BIdg  , 
Omaha.  Nebr  68102. 
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REDUCIBLE 

RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed  (or  trial 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING) 
WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- 
ion Appliance!  Your  re- 
ducible rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn't  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  302  H  State  St.,  Marshall.Mlch.  49068 


THE  NEW  GIANTS 
OF  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 

 (Continued  from  page  25)  


up  Canteen  Corp's.  food  vending  opera- 
tion. 

ITT  Chairman  Geneen  told  his  stock- 
holders, "whatever  the  guise,  by  imag- 
inary and  strained  legal  theories,  what 
we  are  experiencing  is  an  attack  on  'big- 
ness' as  such." 

Fortune  magazine,  in  an  editorial, 
warned  that  if  the  Justice  Dept.'s  reason- 
ing is  accepted  in  the  courts,  it  would 
"further  tighten  the  anti-trust  straight- 
jacket  on  legitimate  business  change.  .  .  . 
It  is  well  known  in  Washington  that  great 
pressure  on  the  Administration  came 


"Is  there  a  guru  in  the  house?" 
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from  businessmen  who  don"t  like  con- 
glomerates and  don't  like  the  merger 
wave.  Some  of  these,  perceiving  the 
merger  movements  as  a  menace  to  the 
status  quo,  asked  the  government  to  sup- 
press the  upstarts,  the  outsiders." 

MacLaren  told  the  author  that  the  Jus- 
tice Dept.'s  motive,  on  record,  was  not 
simply  to  protect  the  target  companies. 
He  said  that  the  Northwest-Goodrich 
merger  was  the  only  one  it  had  acted 
against  that  was  not  a  friendly  proposal. 

Some  believe  that  public  policy  toward 
conglomerates  should  be  settled  by  Con- 
gress. Both  the  House  anti-trust  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Congressman  Eman- 
uel Cellar  (D — N.Y.),  and  the  Senate 
anti-trust  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Sen. 
Philip  Hart  ( D — Mich. ) ,  have  held  hear- 
ings on  conglomerates. 

"We're  trying  to  find  out  what  makes 
these  conglomerates  tick,"  said  Con- 
gressman Celler.  "What  was  the  basis  of 
their  acquisitions?  Why  did  they  acquire 
them?  What  effect  on  the  local  communi- 
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FALSE  TEETH 

While  Eating,  Talking 

Don't  be  so  afraid  that  your  false  teeth  will 
come  loose  or  drop  just  at  the  wrong  time.  For 
more  security  and  more  comfort,  just  sprinkle 
famous  FASTEETH  Denture  Adhesive  Powder 
on  your  plates.  FASTEETH  holds  dentures 
firmer  longer.  Makes  eating  easier.  FASTEETH 
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Let  Me  Prove  It  To  You  FREE! 

I'll  show  you  how  Plastic  Sealing  and 
Laminating  at  home,  spare  time,  can 
give  you  as  much  as  $12  each  hour  you 
operate.  Table-top  machine  sets  up  anywhere. 
Easy.  Fun.  Noexperienceneeded.  We  furnish 
everything.  We'll  even  help  finance  von.  No 
house-to-house  sellinfr.  Orders  come  by  mail. 
Write  for  facts  FREE.  No  salesman  will  call. 
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Many  employers  who  hire  J.O.B.  can- 
didates have  learned  about  the  contribu- 
tions of  skill,  energy  and  judgment  that 
qualified  disabled  persons  bring  to  the 
job.  See  for  yourself  .  .  .  next  time  hire 
an  experienced  disabled  employee.  For 
information  call  the  J.O.B.  nearest  you 
or  write: 

J.O.B.  Inc.  717  First  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
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NAVY  VETERANS  ATTENTION! 

History  of  your  ship  and  8x10  glossy  photo. 
Accurate  historian's  review  of  your  ship  from: 
Keel  Laying-Commissioning-Combat  Record- 
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cash,  check  or  money  order  with  ship's  name 
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ties  have  they  had?  What  is  the  situation 
with  labor  in  those  communities?" 

An  author  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  anti- 
trust act  of  1950,  Celler  maintains  its 
provisions  apply  to  conglomerate 
mergers  as  well  as  other  types.  But  he 
adds:  "If  we  conclude  that  t  conglom- 


"Now,  after  this  masked  hoodlum 
grabbed  your  report  card  and  burned 
it,  then  what  happened?" 
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erate  merger  contains  features  that 
should  be  prohibited  even  though  its 
competitive  effects  do  not  amount  to  a 
violation  of  the  act,  then  we  must  re- 
examine this  facet  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 
We  must  then  find  a  test  in  addition  to 
the  direct  effect  on  competition." 

What  happens  to  workers  and  com- 
munities when  mergers  occur?  That  de- 
pends on  who's  talking.  Congressman 
Celler  in  a  speech  to  the  American  Man- 
agement Association  said  that  mergers 
often  hurt  whole  communities. 

"Frequently,"  he  said,  "corporate 
headquarters  are  moved  from  a  small  or 
medium-sized  city  to  a  metropolis.  This 
nearly  always  results  in  the  acquiring 
company  selecting  new  representatives 
and  new  agents.  Banks,  advertising 
agencies,  insurance  brokers  and  other 
services  may  be  switched.  Local  man- 
agement is  removed  or  subordinated. 
Civic  leaders,  familiar  with  community 
needs,  may  be  replaced  with  professional 
managers  whose  concern  is  for  the  prob- 
lems of  profit  and  loss  statements  and 
who  have  little  time  or  interest  for  local 
problems." 

Cellar  also  cited  a  study  made  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  on  the  effects  of 
mergers  on  employment  and  payrolls. 
The  study  found  that  about  55%  of  the 
acquired  companies  had  slower  rates  of 
employment  and  payroll  growth  after 


they  had  been  merged.  This,  the  report 
said,  "would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
acquirers  have  transferred  a  portion  of 
the  higher  salaried  employees  to  a  loca- 
tion outside  Wisconsin.  Such  transfers 
means  a  loss  of  talent,  retail  expenditure 
and  personal  income  taxes  in  the  econo- 
mies of  Wisconsin  communities  and  the 
state." 

On  the  other  hand.  Gulf  &  Western 
has  run  magazine  ads  featuring  testi- 
monials from  mayors  of  cities  where 
their  plants  are  located.  In  one  ad.  Mayor 
Nathan  Agostinelli,  of  Manchester. 
Conn.,  says:  "All  in  all,  the  mergers  with 
Gulf  &  Western  have  been  good  for  Man- 
chester. More  jobs.  Better  jobs.  More 
money  spent  here  in  town.  And  more  tax 


revenues.  A  company  can't  do  better 
than  that." 

Unions,  meanwhile,  tend  toward  Cel- 
ler's  view.  They  protest  that  conglomer- 
ate takeovers  upset  existing  contracts, 
cause  plant  closedowns  and  result  in  the 
layoff  of  workers.  Conglomerates,  in  an- 
swering this  criticism,  say  that  because 
they  are  bigger  and  more  efficient,  they 
provide  more  jobs.  But  the  AFL-CIO 
considers  conglomerates  to  be  a  "threat 
to  the  security  of  American  workers"  and 
wants  laws  enacted  to  curb  their  growth. 

Union  leaders  fear  a  loss  of  bargaining 
power  when  they  are  pitted  against  huge, 
diversified  corporations.  "If  the  outfit  we 
bargain  with  provides  only  20%  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Talk  about  EASY  MONEY!  "Reg"  Regen- 
nitter  of  Illinois  will  tell  you  that  he's 
no  super  salesman.  He  doesn't  have  to  be, 
because  our  "Quick-Cash"  Kit  does  every- 
thing but  write  up  the  orders  for  you 
and  stuff  the  cash  in  your  pocket. 
You  need  no  experience.  No  special  train- 
ing. You  don't  invest  one  penny.  Go  to 
any  place  of  business  in  your  neighbor- 
hood and  say  "I  can  save  you  big  money 
on  your  business  cards,  sales  books,  letter- 
heads, envelopes  and  all  your  printed 
forms." 

Then  prove  it!  Flip  the  pages  of  your 
Quick-Cash  Kit  showing  eye-catching 
samples  of  top-quality  printing  offered 
at  fantastic  savings  from  the  world's 
largest  direct-selling  printers — THROUGH 
YOU!  Imagine  offering  1,000  business 
cards  for  just  $5.75!  500  full-size  letter- 
heads for  only  $8.45! 

Part-time  —  full-time  —  any  time!  You 
write  up  orders  and  collect  big  cash  com- 
missions ON  THE  SPOT.  No  deliveries 
to  make.  No  balance  to  collect.  "Reg" 
Regennitter  makes  as  much  as  $75.00  in 
just  one  day.  Allan  Vivat  pockets  $150.00 
in  a  week.  On  a  Saturday  alone,  you  can 
make  a  quick  $50.00  extra  cash.  Your 
profits  pile  up  on  repeat  orders,  and  you 
also  earn  valuable  bonus  gifts — watches, 
housewares,  television,  appliances. 


Show  your  Quick-Cash  Sample  Kit  to  your 
Dry  Cleaner.  Service  Station,  Restaurant, 
Beauty  Shop,  Tavern  or  Barber  Shop! 


START  NOW!  EVERYTHING'S 

FREE! 


FREE 

BUSINESS 
CARDS . . . 
QUICK-CASH 
KIT 


Your  Name 
Street  Town  &  State 


3 


Mail  coupon  today  for  big  Quick-Cash  Kit 
bulsrin;;  with  eNcitinR  samples  of  top  money- 
makers at  lowest  prices  anywhere.  We  in- 
clude 100  free  business  cards  featurinpr  your 
own  name,  address  and  phone.  Send  coupon 
today  and  discover  how  easy  it  is  to  turn 
your  spare  hours  into  QUICK  CASH. 


"Over  40  Years  of  Serving  America  —  J 
Over  500,000  Customers"  ■ 

NATIONAL  PRESS,  INC.  Dept.  015  i 
North  Chicago,  Illinois  60064  J 

I 


National  Press,  Inc.,  Dept.  015,  North  Chicago,  Illinois  60064 
Start  me  immediately.  Rush  giant  money-making  outfit. 
FREE!  POSTPAID!  Include  free  business  cards. 
Carefully  hand  print  so  your  cards  will  be  printed  correctly. 


Print  name- 
Address  

City  


_State_ 


-Zip- 


Phone  Number- 


-Age_ 


GOOD  ONIY  IN  CONTINENTAL  U.S.A. 
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THE  NEW  GIANTS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 

 (Continued  from  page  51)  


MEN.WOMEN*COUPLES 

MOTEL  CAREERS  AVAILABLE 


m^^^^^K  '^^^   assistant   manager  of  a 

^■■^Hpl  large  motel  in  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
''■  W  "  former  U.S.  Navy  man,  KEN 

•  fe^"^^  GENTRY,  who  enroUed  in  the 
\}'  m  motel  training  program  under 
\4<>«  the  new  GI  Bill.  "This  field  is 
V  full  of  opportunity.  Thanks  to 

^JnpF        the    fine  training  I  received 
^mf,  Mmlk  ^ough       Universal  Motel 
(  j^Mk  Schools,  I  was  able  to  accept 
m  ll  JHH  '"^  present  position." 

Would  YOU  like  to  meet  exciting  people, 
have  job  security,  travel  and  live  in  pleas- 
ant surroundings?  UNIVERSAL  trains  you 
at  home  as  Motel  Managers,  Clerks,  House- 
keepers and  Hostesses,  followed  by  two 
weeks  Resident  Training  at  MIAMI  BEACH, 
FLA.  or  LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA.  Age  no 
barrier— maturity  an  asset.  Nationwide  em- 
ployment assistance.  For  FREE  information 
mall  coupon  today!  Accredited  Member  N.H.S.C. 


APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS  UNDER  NEW  G.I.  BILL 


UNIVERSAL  MOTEL  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  AL-2  . 

1901  N.W.  7  Street.  Miami.  Fla.  33125  ■ 

Picist  Print  I 

Name   \ 

Address  Age   I 

City.  State   | 

Zip  Phone   I 

 1 


We  lend  money  by  mail  — $1 00  to  SI  500  — 
in  absolute  privacy.  Borrow  for  any  good 
reason:  to  pay  off  bills,  fix  up  the  house, 
take  vacations,  etc.  No  co-signers.  No 
interviews.  No  mortgages  of  any  kind 
required.  Fast  service.  Write  for  full  details. 
No  obligation — no  agent  will  call. 
DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  B-092 
410  Kllpatrlck  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  G8102 

r~DIAL  FINANCE  CO..  Dept.  B-092 

I    410  Kllpatrlck  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 

I  IMease  rush  full  details  on  secret  loans  by  mail. 
I     I  am  not  obligated  in  any  way. 


conglomerate's  profit,  our  strike  doesn't 
hurt  that  much,"  one  union  leader  ex- 
plained. A  union  man  can  visuaUze  a 
conglomerate  manager  saying:  "So  let 
'em  strike  our  shoe  factory.  Our  cheese 
packaging  will  see  us  through." 

A  major  pro^l^m  facing  labor  unions 
is  that  within  each  conglomerate  there 
are  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  unions 
which  must  bargain  individually  for  their 
members.  At  Ling-Temco-Vought,  for 
example,  different  unions  represent  air- 
line pilots,  teamsters,  machinists,  auto 
workers,  meat  cutters,  chemical  workers. 


new  formal  bargaining  structures,  even 
consider,  perhaps,  the  creation  of  con- 
glomerate unions."  The  new  Alliance  for 
Labor  Action,  composed  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  union,  the  Teamsters  un- 
ion and  the  Chemical  Workers  union, 
has  set  up  a  new  bargaining  combine 
with  a  large  strike  defense  fund.  It  calls 
its  new  approach  "conglomerate  bargain- 
ing." 

Certain  conglomerate  operations  dis- 
turb government  investigators.  Congress- 
man Cellar  called  Gulf  &  Western  offi- 
cials as  the  fi'-st  witnesses  before  his  sub- 


committee and  questioned  them  about 
their  first  major  acquisition.  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co.,  including  how  it  was  financed 
by  an  $84  million  loan  from  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  Cellar  said  he  wanted 
to  show  that  the  nation's  largest  banks 
have  been  prime  movers  behind  con- 
glomerate mergers. 

Cellar  also  noted  that  G  &  W's  trans- 
actions raised  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  "you  are  an  investment  security 
broker  or  an  operator  of  functioning 
companies."  In  short,  to  what,  if  any,  de- 
gree were  they  just  manipulators  of  as- 
sets disguised  as  producers.  G  &  W 
Chairman  Bluhdorn  told  him:  "We  have 
never  said  we're  a  conventional  com- 
pany. .  .  .  What  we  have  done  all  along 
was  for  the  purpose  of  building  com- 
panies. .  .  .  We're  not  an  investment  trust, 
we're  not  a  mutual  fund.  We  have  no 
apologies  to  make  for  our  investments." 

One  bill  now  before  Congress  is  aimed 
at  curbing  conglomerate  abuses  and 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


A ddress  _ 
City  


L 


Amount  you  u-anl  to  horr 


rJ 


Free  Chair/Table 

CATALOG      iR  S"J 


•  OFFICE  &  LOUNGE 
FURNITURE 

•  BANQUET  &  MEETING 
FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS 


CHICAGO 
PITTSBUDCH 
tOS  ANGEIES 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  10010 


GIANT 
SHAGGY 


ASTERS 


11] 


R.  H. 
Dept.  30  7 


3  -  25cPackets,  ONLY  25c.  7Sc  Value 
Red,Whlte& Blue.  Gorgeous  5  in.  Blooms. 
2ii  in.  thick,  on  stately  stems.  Send  2.irfor 
these  lovely  asters  and 
will  include  Big  Seed. 
Plant  &  Nursery  Catalog. 

SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  61101 


FREE 


"You'd  think  they'd  print  a  special  edition  for  troops  overseas  with  just  cheerful  news.' 
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electrical  workers,  rubber  workers,  tex- 
tile workers,  clothing  workers,  leather 
workers,  steelworkers,  mine  workers 
and  railroad  men. 

This  has  caused  unions  to  search  for 
ways  to  present  a  united  front  against 
multi-product,  multi-industry  employers. 
They  have  come  up  with  a  device  called 
"coordinated  bargaining."  This  is  a  coun- 
cil made  up  of  representatives  of  all  un- 
ions within  a  corporation  which  seeks, 
among  other  demands,  a  common  expi- 
ration date  for  all  labor-management 
contracts. 

So  far,  unions  have  shown  little  incli- 
nation to  respond  by  "going  conglomer- 
ate" themselves.  When  two  unions  merge 
into  one.  there's  room  for  only  a  single 
group  of  officers.  Union  presidents  are 
not  prone  to  give  up  their  jobs.  For  the 
present,  union  leaders  think  they  can  in- 
crease their  power  within  conglomerates 
by  means  of  "coordinated  bargaining." 
However,  one  AFL-CIO  official  admits 
that  "we  might  even  have  to  establish 
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LIVE  LONGER  AND  BETTER 

In  The  Healthiest,  Sunniest  Climate  In  All  America  -  Deming,  Hew  Mexico! 

Your  Own  Ranchette 
Just'^ZSS-Only ^5  a  Month! 

(^See  Below) 

Do  you  know  people  who  wake  up  to  sunshine  355  days  out  of  each  year  .  .  .  people  who  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  oppressed  by  humid  heat  in  the  summer  or  by  the  cold  clutch  of  winter 
damp?  Do  you  know  people  who  can  say  that  in  their  State  the  rate  of  cancer  and  heart  disease 
is  half  of  what  the  Nation  as  a  whole  faces?  Do  you  know  people  to  whom  a  suntan  is  a  year  'round 
commonplace?  We  know  such  people.  They  live  in  New  Mexico. 

There  isn't  a  place  on  earth  where  the  air  is  purer,  where  body  health  is  more  lavishly  be- 
stowed. No  place  where  the  words  at  the  top  of  this  page  —  live  longer  and  better  —  fit  more 
than  they  do  in  New  Mexico. 

And  in  all  New  Mexico  itself  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  the  climate  and  beauty  of 
the  region  surrounding  Deming.  As  spectacular  as  the  northern  portion,  but  without  the 
cold  of  winter.  As  dry  and  pure  as  Arizona,  but  not  as  hot  in  the  summer.  And,  as  actively 
vigorous  and  prosperous  as  the  city  you  now  live  in,  yet  without  the  fever,  without  the 


tension. 

To  live  anywhere  ii>  New  Mexico  is  to  live  better.  The  superb  climate, 
naturally  air-conditioned  in  the  summer  and  brilliantly  sunny  in  the  winter 
—the  breathtaking  beauty  of  a  lavish  Nature— the  young  vigor  of  a  state 
that  is  causing  a  business  and  investment  boom— these  are  the  reasons 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  already  have  come  here  to  live. 

Consider  then:  Here  in  the  center  of  this  miraculous  climate  and 
beauty  are  towns  which  have  grown  amazingly  in  the  last  few  years. 
Las  Cruces,  for  example:  In  1950  it  had  12,000  people.  By  1960,  37,000 
...  a  rise  of  300%  in  10  years— and  still  growing.  Like  Tucson  and 
Phoenix,  this  area  has  the  same  desert  allure,  where  pure  air,  pure  drink- 
ing water  permits  lovely  towns  to  flourish.  Statistics  show  the  same  85% 
of  possible  sunshine,  summer  and  winter,  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

Beginning  3V2  miles  from  the  flavorful  city  of  Deming  (population 
10,000)  are  24,000  acres  of  former  ranches  whose  farthest  boundary  is 
25  miles  from  town.  Spectacularly  set  off  by  the  breathtaking  Florida 
Mountains,  this  land  is  so  typical  of  the  romance  of  the  southwest  that 
it  has  been  photographed  for  the  covers  of  many  magazines.  In  this  lovely 
basin  every  DEMING  RANCHETTE  fronts  graded  earth  roads  already  dedi- 
cated to  Luna  County  in  widths  of  50  and  80  feet.  Every  Ranchette  has 
direct  access  to  avenues  leading  to  three  major  highways— U.S.  Highways 
80,  70  and  brand  new  Interstate  10. 

DEMING  is  blessed  with  water  which  is  called  "America's  finest  drink- 
ing water,  99.99%  pure."  There  are  homes  already  built  on  DEMING 
RANCHETTES  and  they  all  have  electricity.  When  you  are  ready  to  build 
your  new  home,  electricity  will  be  made  available  to  you.  Schools,  hos- 
pitals, churches,  shops,  movies,  golf  course,  tennis  courts— are  all  located 
in  the  growing  city  of  Deming.  Fertile  soil  is  yours  for  the  planting.  Al- 
most everything  will  grow  here  when  watered  —  fruits,  vegetables, 
flowers,  trees. 

Deming's  friendliness  captivates  the  fancy  of  people  from  every  state 
in  the  Union.  To  visit  us  is  like  going  back  to  the  warmth  of  one's  own 
family.  Here  are  the  practical  benefits  of  living  anywhere  near  Deming. 

GOLF— The  Rio  Members  Country  Club  Golf  Course  is  right  in  Deming 
itself.  It  is  a  beautiful  course  with  the  Florida  Mountains  towering  in  the 
background.  You  play  12  months  a  year  and  green  fees  are  very 
reasonable. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING— What  are  you  after?  Deer,  antelope,  wild 
turkey?  Or  maybe  bear,  mountain  lion?  Well,  you  can  get  deer,  quail  and 
big  jack-rabbits  right  in  your  own  backyard,  in  the  Floridas.  For  really  big 
game,  and  great  fishing,  try  the  Gila  National  Forest  60  miles  directly 
north.  Almost  2,000,000  acres  set  aside  for  camping,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. Just  65  miles  away  is  the  Caballo  Dam-Elephant  Butte  Reservoir,  the 
second  largest  man-made  lake  in  the  United  States  where  you  can  rent  a 
boat,  fish,  swim  or  go  water  skiing. 

HORSEBACK  RIDING-You'll  find  the  Florida  Mountains  enthralling. 

Bring  along  a  treasure  pouch  and  join  other  rockhounds  seeking  amethyst, 

agate  and  opal. 

INVESTMENT  —  More  than  18,000  people  have  bought  Ranchettes 
through  the  mail  and  on  site. 

The  new  U.S.  Interstate  10  is  now  being  built  with  interchanges  right 
in  the  heart  of  Deming.  Consider  other  developments  such  as  the  new 
Retirement  Home  and  the  new  road  being  built  from  Palomas,  Mexico  (33 
miles  south  of  Deming)  into  the  interior  of  Mexico  and  you  will  agree  with 
us  that  Deming  has  a  tremendous  future. 

And  the  price  of  your  Ranchette?  Just  $299  for  a  full  half-acre  and  low 
monthly  payments  of  $5,  including  interest  at  the  annual  percentage  rate 
of  6%.  At  this  moment  you  may  reserve  as  many  half-acre  sites  as  you 
wish  but  please  bear  this  in  mind:  DEMING  RANCHETTES  is  not  an 
enormous  development  and  land  such  as  this  goes  fast.  At  these  prices, 
you  may  want  your  Ranchette  to  be  larger-one,  two-even  five  acres.  An 


immediate  reservation  will  guarantee  that  your  half-acres  will  adjoin  each 
other.  And  you  take  no  risk.  Your  reservation  does  not  obligate  you.  You 
have  the  unqualified  right  to  change  your  mind  within  45  days  after  we 
send  your  Purchaser's  Agreement,  Property  Owner's  Kit,  Maps  and 
Photographs— 15  days  to  go  through  the  portfolio,  check  our  references, 
talk  it  over  with  the  family.  If,  during  that  time,  you  should  change  your 
mind  your  reservation  will  be  cancelled  with  absolutely  no  obligation. 
Then  you  have  an  ADDITIONAL  30  DAYS  AFTER  you  have  made  your 
first  monthly  payment  to  change  your  mind  and  request  a  full  refund 
of  every  dollar  you  have  paid  in.  If  this  makes  sense  mail  the  coupon 
today. 

*The  terms  for  each  V2  acre  are: 

Cash  Price   $299 

Cash  downpayment   5 

Unpaid  balance  of  cash  price  $294 

Unpaid  balance  is  scheduled  at  69  monthly  payments  of 
$5  and  1  monthly  payment  of  $4  for  each  Vz  acre,  pay- 
ments including  interest  at  the  annual  percentage  rate 
of  6%  resulting  in  a  finance  charge  of  $55,  and  a  total 
of  payments  of  $349,  or  a  deferred  payment  price  of 
$354.  NOTE:  If  you  order  2  half-acres  (1  acre),  double 
all  of  the  above  figures  except  the  period  of  repayment 
will  remain  the  same.  For  3  half-acres  (IV2  acres),  triple 
the  above  figures,  etc. 


SELECT  WESTERN  LANDS  INC.  DEPT.  688A 
108  No.  Platinum,  Deming,  New  Mexico  88030 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  reserve  the  following  site: 

□  1/2  acre  □  I1/2  acres 

□  1  acre  □  2  acres 

Please  rush  complete  details,  including  my  Purchaser's  Agreement,  Prop- 
erty Owner's  Kit,  Maps,  Photographs  and  all  data.  It  is  strictly  understood 
that  I  may  change  my  mind  for  any  reason  within  45  days  after  I  receive 
my  portfolio. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


CITY_ 


.STATE_ 


.ZIP- 


"A  statement  and  offering  statement  has  been  filed  with  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  filing  does  not  constitute  approval  of  the  sale  or 
lease  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease  by  the  Department  of  State  or  any  officer  thereof 
or  that  the  Department  of  State  has  in  any  way  passed  upon  the  merits  of  such 
offering.  A  copy  of  tne  offering  statement  is  available,  upon  reauest.  from  the 
subdivider.  n.Y.A.  #882-3  &  884-3 
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BUSS 


FOR  PERMANENT 

^  FUND  RAISING  1 

Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
^^fc  because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Thousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
iSOO.OO  per  week  using"BINGO  KING"  supplies 
fe-  and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  sample 
card  and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Or- 
In  gonization. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT.  583      BOX  1178<    ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chafing  plate.  ...  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Klutch.  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send 
us  10c  and  wo  will  mail  vou  a  generous  trial  box 
KlUTCH  CO..  Dept.  007B.  ELMIRA.  N.  Y.  14902 

immi  rAi:i:irs  wa\'ti:» 

.  .in  your  neighborhood! 

We're  looking  for  men  and  women 
who  can  show  our  giant  full  color 
shoe  catalog,  accept  orders  from 
friends  and  neighbors  for  national- 
ly famous  Mason  Shoes.  Earn  $5 
to  $20  extra  in  a  few  spare  hours 
each  week,  much  more  if  you  can 
devote  full  time.  Over  275  styles. 
Many  comfort  features.  Prizes, 
bonuses,  FREE  SHOES  for  life! 
Rush  name  and  address  for  FREE 
Starting  Outfit  today. 

MASON  SHOE,  Dept.H-625,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS, WIS.54729 

TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  silver, 
coins,  treasures. 
5  Powerful  models. 
Write  for  free  catalog 


-  _  _  DEPT. 
'RELCO  D-27 
BOX  10839,  HOUSTON.  TEX.  77018  | 


95 

UP 


I  BOUGHT  A  NEW  $3,800  CAR  WITH  THE  EXTRA 
MONEY  I  MADE  IN  PART  TIME  LOCKSMITHING. 

You  can  say  that,  after  you  learn  pro- 
fessional locksmithing  at  home  in  ac- 
credited course!  T.  G.  of  Illinois  made 
i  $642  while  learning,  J.  K.  of  Texas 
I  .$250.  Make  big  money  —  full  or  part 
time.  Course  includes  tools,  supplies. 
FREE  BOOKLET.  No  salesman  will 
'call.    LOCKSMITHING  INSTITUTE 
Free  Book!  Dept.  1221-020  Little  Falls,  NJ.  07424 


you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  le^ 
llcers.  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
I  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
I  juries?  Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
I  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

llOO  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  40610 


HEARING  AIDS 


Qlirr  ON  NATIONALLY 
OHf  L  FAMOUS  BRANDS 


Order  direct  and  save  up  to 
65%  on  tiny,  all-in-the-ear. 
behind  the  ear.  eyeglass  and 
body  models.  FREE  HOME 
TRIAL.  No  down  payment. 
Low  as  $10  monthly.  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE!  If  you 
have  difficulty  understanding 
speech,  words  sound  mumbled. 

often  must  ask  people  to  repeat  statements,  or  barely  hear 
at  all,  it  must  solve  your  hearing  problem  or  no  cost  to  you. 
If  your  doctor  recommends  you  use  a  hearing  aid,  ask  him 
about  Prestige  aids.  FREE  CUSTOM  EAR  MOLD,  Write 
for  free  catalog.  No  salesmen  will  call.  PRESTIGE, 
Dept.  0-gi.   Box   10947.   Houston.  Tex.  77018. 
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slowing  the  merger  trend.  The  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  reported  out  a  bill  which  would  re- 
strict and  regulate  the  financial  conglom- 
erates known  as  "one  bank  holding  com- 
panies." These  are  commercial  banks 
that  have  reorganized  their  corporate 
structure  so  that  the  bank  itself  is  a  sub- 
sidiary. The  parent  corporation  then  may 
venture  into  real  estate,  insurance,  com- 
puter leasing,  travel,  mutual  funds  and 
other  non-banking  enterprises — which  a 
bank  could  not  do  if  it  were  the  parent 
company. 

Congressman  Wright  Patman  (D — 
Tex.),  committee  chairman,  pointed  out 
that  "By  the  end  of  1968,  there  were  an 
estimated  783  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies with  commercial  bank  deposits  of 
over  $108.2  billion.  Clearly,  the  banks 
are  in  a  position  to  engage  in  unfair  com- 
petition when  they  move  into  non-bank- 
inc  businesses." 

The  financial  transactions  of  conglom- 
erates have  come  under  fire  by  the  Se- 
curities &  Exchange  Commission,  par- 
ticularly their  use  of  securities  such  as 
debentures  (an  lOU,  similar  to  a  bond, 
which  can  be  converted  to  common 
stock)  to  finance  takeovers.  SEC  Chair- 
man Hamer  H.  Budge  told  a  Congres- 
sional subcommittee  that  some  conglom- 
erate financing  proposals  oflfer  only  "an 
illusion  of  security."  He  warned  in- 
vestors against  being  misled  by  "appar- 
ent improvements"  in  the  profits  of  ag- 
gressive companies.  To  help  investors, 
the  SEC  has  initiated  a  new  financial  re- 
porting system  which  indicates  whether 
conglomerates  are  showing  actual  sales 
increases  or  only  paper  profits. 

LAST  October  the  SEC  cracked  down 
J  on  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
conglomerates.  Commonwealth  United 
Corp.  The  SEC  charged  the  company 
had  misrepresented  the  concealed  facts 
about  its  financial  condition  and  transac- 
tions. Commonwealth,  without  admitting 
the  charges,  said  it  would  not  repeat  the 
practices.  Then  the  conglomerate  got  a 
new  chairman. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  also 
has  been  active  in  the  government's 
drive  against  conglomerate  mergers.  It 
has  challenged  the  efforts  of  White  Con- 
solidated Industries  to  obtain  control  of 
Allis-Chalmers  and  has  filed  suit  to  up- 
set the  acquisition  of  a  German  type- 
writer manufacturer  by  Litton  Indus- 
tries, which  controls  a  leading  American 
typewriter  firm.  Royal  McBee  Corp. 
Companies  under  FTC  jurisdiction  are 
required  to  get  the  commission's  ap- 
proval in  advance  of  any  acquisition. 
The  FTC  has  ordered  that  applications 
for  mergers  and  sales  figures  of  the  in- 
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PLANTS  FROM  SEED.  New  double 
and  Semi-Double  varieties,  all  shades. 
Described  in  New  Seed  &  Nursery  Cata- 
log-. Send  15c  in  coin  for  50c  Pkt.  CDrC 
or2  Pkts.for2Sc  and  Catalog:!  nCC 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  308  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  61101 


IRRIGATE-DRAIN-SPRAY-CIRCULATE.  All-mefal, 
rust-proof, Type  XB.  Stainiess  shaft.  Use  1 'j  HP 
'    or  larger.  1  HP  1,200  GPH  60'  high  or  3,000 
GPH  25'  well.  5,200  GPH  max.  IVt"  in;  1"  out. 
Belt  or  direct  drive    .  $12.95 
QType  P  won't  rust  or  clog,  tiron/.e  brng. 
■  Jo  2.400  GPH.  1"  in;  3/4"  out  S8.95 
Postpaid  cash  with  order 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
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Train  quickly  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 

■ighl  futuie  with  secur 
neat  business.  Rig  pay,  full-lime  ju 
HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET 
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HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spore  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  —  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  A-2,  and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

O.P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND.  N.  Y.  10314 


North  and  South, 

East  and  West, 

Young  and  Old, 

Rich  and  Poor, 

Jew  and  Gentile, 

Black  and  White  and  Brown 

and  Yellow  and  Red, 

This  town,  this  city, 

this  state,  this  country 

bleeds  a  little  every  day. 

Open  your  heart. 
Empty  your  hands. 
And  roll  up  your  sleeves. 
With  The 

American  Red  Cross. 
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volved  companies  be  made  public. 

The  Justice  Dept.  looks  to  the  courts, 
not  Congress,  for  decisions  on  conglom- 
erates. "I  do  not  believe  that  new  anti- 
trust legislation  to  deal  with  conglom- 
erate mergers  is  desirable  at  this  time," 
says  trustbuster  McLaren.  "If,  however, 
our  current  policy  is  not  sustained  in  the 
courts,  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given  to  some  type  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion." 

Some  businessmen  and  economists  op- 
pose the  government's  anti-trust  drive 
against  conglomerates. 

"The  government  has  no  case  under 
the  existing  law,"  says  Dr.  Robert  Sobel. 
professor  of  business  history  at  Hofstra 
University,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  a 
consultant  for  Public  Relations  Analysts, 
Inc.  "But  if  its  motive  is  simply  to  stop 
conglomerate  mergers,  it  has  succeeded. 
This  wave  of  merger  mania  has  ended. 
There  will  still  be  mergers,  but  they  will 
be  taking  over  smaller  companies." 

Prof.  Yale  Brozen,  University  of  Chi- 
cago economist,  warns  that  new  laws 
could  reduce  competition  by  blocking 
companies  from  branching  out  into  dif- 
ferent businesses.  The  Justice  Dept. 
should  oppose  such  legislation  as  being 
contrary  to  the  government's  aims,  he 
adds.  This  is  seconded  by  Prof.  Neil  H. 
Jacoby,  University  of  California  econo- 
mist, who  says  conglomerate  mergers  are 
more  likely  to  increase,  not  reduce,  com- 
petition. He  sees  no  need  to  change  anti- 
trust laws. 

Conglomerate  leaders  claim  they  are 
not  reducing  competition.  One  of  them. 
G.  William  Miller,  Textron  president, 
says,  "The  idea  of  associating  unrelated 
businesses  and  giving  them  the  strength, 
the  direction,  the  motivation  to  be  more 
competitive — I  don't  think  that  violates 
the  law  or  creates  any  threat  to  the  com- 
petitive system  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
anti-trust  philosophy  in  this  country."  He 
questions  "whether  the  proposition — 
which  goes  back  to  agrarian  days  in 
America — that  big  enterprises  are  bad 
is  valid  today." 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  an  independent  organization  that 
does  research  on  business  and  industry, 
says  that  applying  anti-trust  rules  against 
conglomerates  might  make  American  in- 
dustry less  efficient.  An  NICB  study  last 
year  showed  that  the  four  largest  com- 
panies in  most  industries  are  the  most 
efficient.  Their  output  per  man  hours 
averages  5%  above  that  of  small  com- 
petitors. Industries  dominated  by  a  few 
big  firms  likewise  achieve  greater  output 
per  man  hour  than  industries  made  up 
of  many  small  firms,  the  study  found. 

Some  executives  of  moderate-sized 
companies  think  that  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions are  here  to  stay.  Sharing  this  pre- 
diction is  Riley  V.  Sims,  president  of 
Burnup  &  Sims,  a  West  Palm  Beach  com- 
munications services  company.  "These 


"If  exercise  takes  the  fat  off  your  hips, 
how  come  you  got  a  double  chin?" 
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mergers  are  just  about  the  only  way  some 
companies  will  be  able  to  compete,"  he 
said.  "It's  a  way  of  life  in  the  U.S.  now. 
Under  the  old  system,  you  just  can't 
make  it  alone." 

Edward  P.  Pillion  Jr.,  executive  vice 


president  of  W.  T.  Grimm  &  Co.,  a  firm 
that  does  a  big  brokerage  business  han- 
dling merger  transactions,  points  out: 
"We  have  at  least  five  buyers  for  every 
seller.  Mergers  will  be  with  us  as  long  as 
time,  because  they  are  a  way  for  owners 
to  be  worth  a  lot  more  than  they  would 
be  otherwise." 

Some  conglomerates  met  criticism 
head  on  last  year.  They  ran  ads  stating 
their  position  in  major  newspapers  and 
magazines  across  the  country.  One  was 
a  two-page  ad  by  the  Signal  Companies 
which  had  a  full-page  photo  of  a  lovely 
nude  woman,  with  copy  on  the  opposite 
page  reading:  "Conglomerate,  like 
naked,  is  not  a  dirty  word  ....  guilt  by 
accusation  or  association  is  a  dangerous 
game.  Dangerous  and  often  destructive. 
The  Signal  Companies  have  been  called 
a  'conglomerate.'  If  'conglomerate' 
means  a  group  of  companies,  all  profita- 
ble, all  autonomous,  and  all  active  in 
such  diversified  fields  as  aerospace,  truck 
manufacturing,  oil,  leisure-time,  broad- 
casting, real  estate  developments,  bank- 
ing and  investment  management,  that's 
us.  And  we're  proud  of  it." 

Finance,  the  trade  magazine,  agrees. 
"Some  conglomerates  deserve  to  be  re- 
stricted," it  noted.  "So  do  some  television 
repairmen.  But  a  considerable  number 
of  conglomerates  have  made  and  are 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


WILL  YOU  SMOKE  MY 
NEW  KIND  OF  PIPE 

30  Days  at  My  Risk? 

By  E.  A.  CAREY 

All  I  want  is  your  name  so  I  can  write 
and  tell  you  why  I'm  willing  to  send 
you  my  pipe  for  30  days  smoking  with- 
out a  cent  of  risk  on  your  part. 


My  new  pipe  is  not  a  new  model,  not  a  new 
style,  not  a  new  gadget,  not  an  improve- 
ment on  old  style  pipes.  It  is  the  first 
pipe  in  the  world  to  use  an  ENTIRELY 
NEW  PRINCIPLE  for  giving  unadulter- 
ated pleasure  to  pipe  smokers. 

I've  been  a  pipe  smoker  for  30  years — 
always  looking  for  the  ideal  pipe— buying 
all  the  disappointing  gadgets  —  never 
finding  a  single,  solitary  pipe  that  would 
smoke  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
without  bitterness,  bite,  or  sludge. 

With  considerable  doubt,  I  decided  to  work  out 
something  for  myself.  After  months  of  experiment- 
ing and  scores  of  disappointments,  suddenly,  almost 
by  accident,  I  discovered  how  to  harness  four  great 
natural  laws  to  give  me  every  thin  g  I  wanted  in  a  pi  pe. 
It  didn't  require  any  "breaking  in".  From  the  first 
puff  it  smoked  cool — it  smoked  mild.  It  smoked  right 
down  to  the  last  bit  of  tobacco  without  bite.  It  never 
has  to  be  "rested".  AND  it  never  has  to  be 
cleaned!  Yet  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  goo  or 
sludge  to  reach  your  tongue,  because  my  invention 
dissipates  the  goo  as  it  forms! 

You  might  expect  all  this  to  require  a  complicated 
mechanical  gadget,  but  when  you  see  it,  the  most  sur- 
prising thing  will  be  that  I've  done  all  this  in  a  pipe 
that  looks  like  any  of  the  finest  conventional  pipes. 


The  claims  I  could  make  for  this  new  principle  in 
tobacco  enjoyment  are  so  spectacular  that  no  pipe 
smoker  would  believe  them.  So,  since  "seeing  is 
believing",  I  also  say  "Smoking  is  convincing"  and 
I  want  to  send  you  one  Carey  pipe  to  smoke  30  days 
at  my  risk.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you're  willing 
to  give  up  your  Carey  Pipe,  simply  break  it  to  bits  — 
and  return  it  to  me  —  the  trial  has  cost  you  nothing. 
Please  send  me  your  name  today.  The  coupon  or  a 
postal  card  will  do,  I'll  send  you  absolutely  free  my 
complete  trial  offer  so  you  can  decide  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  my  pipe- smoking  friends  are  right 
when  they  say  the  Carey  Pipe  is  the  greatest  smok- 
ing invention  ever  patented.  Send  your  name  today. 
As  one  pipe  smoker  to  another,  I'll  guarantee  you 
the  surprise  of  your  life,  FREE.  Write  E.  A.  Carey, 
1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Dept  246- B.Chicago  40,  Illinois 

[~E.  A.  CAREY,  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  I 

I  DEPT.  246-B,  CHICACO  40,  ILLINOIS  I 

I  Please  send  facts  about  the  Carey  Pipe.  Then  I  will  I 
I  decide  if  I  want  to  try  it  for  30  Days  at  YOUR  RISK,  j 
I  Everything  you  eend  is  free.  No  salesman  is  to  call.  I 


j  Name  

I  Address. 
1 

^ity  


-Zone  State_ 
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This  IS 
a  summer 
cottage. 

\bur  kid's 
education. 

An  ocean 
voyage. 

Retirement. 

Pretty  practical  way  to 
look  at  something  as 
patriotic  as  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds,  right?  Well, 
there's  nothing  un-Amer- 
ican about  being  practical. 
Which  is  exactly  what 
you  are  when  you  put  your 
savings  into  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds. 

And,  if  you  like  to  save 
time  as  well  as  money. 
Savings  Bonds  are  surpris- 
ingly easy  to  buy.  Just 
pick  them  up  at  your 
bank,  or  join  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  where  you 
work. 

So  put  your  savings  in 
Savings  Bonds.  You  could 
eventually  end  up  with  the 
summer  cottage  and  the 
college  education  and  the 
ocean  voyage  and  retire- 
ment. And  whatever 
else  you  want  to  save  for. 

lake  stock  in  America 

Buy  US.  Savings  Bonds 


P^^^.     The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  (or  ihi 
"tjl"    It  is  presented  as  a  pubhc  service  in  cooperation  with  Thi 
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continuing  to  make  major  contributions 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  better, 
cheaper  products.  They  employ  and  pay 
well  large  numbers  of  citizens  and  are 
in  the  front  lines  of  the  taxpayers  who 
keep  trustbusters  well  fed."'  This  argu- 
ment boils  down  to  "go  ahead  and  pick 
on  the  bad  guys  but  don't  hurt  the  good 
guys  with  controls  that  are  too  sweep- 
ing." 

Today,  conglomerates  are  still  nursing 
their  wounds,  regrouping  their  forces 
and  waiting  for  the  federal  government 
to  draw  new  battle  lines.  At  Gulf  &  West- 


taking  over  Jones  &  Laughlin  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  steel 
industry,"  says  C.  William  Verity.  Jr., 
president  of  Armco  Steel  Corp.  "It 
shook  up  the  management  in  every  other 
company.  Until  then,  steel  executives 
were  production-oriented  and  used  to 
think  only  about  increasing  tonnage. 
Ling's  moves  convinced  them  they  had 
to  diversitfy  into  businesses  that  earned 
a  higher  percentage  of  profits  than  steel- 
making,  or  the  steel  companies  would  all 
end  up  as  divisions  of  somebody  else's 
company." 


OH, COME  now!  YOO'VE 
GOT  TO  SHARPEN 
YOUR  PENCIL  A  LOT 
MORE  THAIS  T^AT 
BEFORE  VJEVE  GOT 

A  deal! 


2|LJia0M0TUA 


'Oh,  come  now!  You've  got  to  sharpen  your  pencil  a  lot  more  than  that  before  we've 

got  a  deal!" 
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ern  there  hasn't  been  a  major  acquisition 
since  the  summer  of  1968.  Its  manage- 
ment is  concentrating  on  solving  operat- 
ing problems  and  generating  more  in- 
ternal growth.  Merger  brokers  report 
that  many  once  merger-bent  companies 
are  unloading  the  losers  they  picked  up 
in  their  acquisition  drive.  But  other  com- 
panies, still  merger-minded,  are  buying 
them  up. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  a  test 
period  for  conglomerates  and  the  tra- 
ditional business  world,  with  both  sides 
learning  some  new  things  about  each 
other.  Steinberg,  head  of  Leasee,  found 
out  that  "There's  a  whole  new  Establish- 
ment being  formed.  That's  the  great 
thing  about  this  country.  There  is  free- 
dom of  entry.  It  isn't  like  France  or  Eng- 
land. There  are  exciting  things  being 
done  in  America,  and  businessmen  are 
taking  the  lead  in  many  new  things." 

An  executive  whose  company  was 
threatened  by  a  conglomerate  takeover 
says  he  learned  that  conglomerate  oper- 
ators are  good  for  business.  "Jim  Ling's 


Others  have  concluded  the  conglom- 
erate road  is  the  right  one  and  that  it 
will  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  na- 
tion's economy.  As  the  Boston  Consult- 
ing Group  put  it:  "Conglomerates  are 
the  normal  and  natural  business  form  for 
efficiently  channeling  investment  into  the 
most  productive  use.  If  nature  takes  its 
course,  then  conglomerates  will  become 
the  dominant  form  of  business  organiza- 
tion, particularly  in  the  United  States." 

The  jury  still  is  out  on  whether  con- 
glomerates are  a  threat  or  a  boon  to  the 
nation's  economy.  But  whatever  the  ver- 
dict, there  is  no  question  that  conglom- 
erates have  added  new  excitement  and 
controversy  to  the  world  of  business. 

THE  END 


fight  birth  defects 

MARCH 
DIMES 


srSHOPPER 


MASONIC  EMBLEM  in  military  ring.  Yellow 
gold  emblem  embedded  in  synthetic  gem- 
stone.  Red,  blue  or  black  settings.  118 
models  with  your  Division  identity.  Also  6 
models  for  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard  &  Merchant  Marine. 
Money-back  Guar.  Free  catalog:  Royal 
Military  Jewelry,  Box  Y-612,  Apache  Junc- 
tion, Ariz.  85220. 
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HIGH  BOWLING  SCORES  if  you  follow 
"the  secret  of  bowling  strikes"  by  Dawson 
Taylor.  101  photos  show  how  to  do  it. 
Spot  bowl  secrets.  For  beginner  or  250 
bowlers.  Money  back  if  score  does  not  go 
up  by  at  least  35  pin  average.  Ppd.  Only 
$2.00.  Wilshire  Publ.  7551  Melrose  Ave., 
Dept.  AL2,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90046. 


READING  GLASSES.  Magnifying  lenses  aid 
those  over  40  who  have  difficulty  reading 
and  doing  close  work.  Not  Rx;  not  for 
astigmatism  or  eye  disease.  Stylish  amber 
eyeglass  frames;  10-day  home  trial.  To 
order  send  name,  address,  age,  sex,  $4  a 
pair,  ppd.  Precision  Optical  Co.,  Dept. 
AL2.  Rochelle,  III.  61068. 


19  CHAIVIPIONS  OF  LIBERTY 


TERRIFIC  OFFER,  trivial  price!  Complete  U.S.  "Cham- 
pions of  Liberty"  set  of  colorful  stamps  issued  1957-61 
honoring  10  world  heroes  like  Paderewski,  Garibaldi, 
Gandhi.  Includes  both  4c  and  scarce  8c  values  PLUS 
giant  Magsaysay  stamp.  Retail  $1.00  — all  19  stamps 
yours  for  25c.  Plus  fine  stamp  selections  to  examine 
free.  Buy  any  or  none,  return  in  10  days.  Cancel  serv- 
ice any  time.  Rush  reply  —  sorry,  only  one  to  a  collector. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  2flLL     Calais,  Maine 


STOP  EYEGLASSES 
from  :r//A/>//)rC 

No  need  to  push-up  ever-sliding  glassesj  EAR- 
LOKS  keep  glasses  snug-fitting.  Soft  elastic  tabs 
stretch  over  ends  of  ear  pieces.  Fit  all  plastic 
frames  (men,  women,  children).  Do  not  confuse 
with  other  kinds  of  ineffective  devices  that  claim 
to  eliminate  slipping.  Only  genuine,  patented 
EAR-LOKS  are  guaranteed  to  stop  glasses  from 
sliding.  Invisible.  Comfortable.  59f  a  pair,  2 
pairs  $1.00,  by  return  mail  postpaid.  No.  C.O.D. 
DORSAY  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  A-2. 
200  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


Don't  Be  A  Ci 


\ersation  "Drop-Out" 


Use  BUNNI- HEARS 


Cup  both  ears  with  the  palms  of  your  hands. 
It  hearing  improves,  BUNNI-HEARS  are 
what  you  need.  Their  use  increases  your  listen- 
ing enjoyment  of  television,  radio,  plays,  music, 
church  sermons,  lectures,  card  games,  and  con- 
versations at  home  or  ofTice.  Don't  half-guess  at 
what's  being  said. 

BUNNI-HEARS  adjust  and  stay  on  any  size 
ear,  comfortable  to  wear,  last  a  lifetime,  and 
are  not  battery  operated.  Each  weighs  but  a 
half-ounce. 

Only  $2.50  a  set.  Send  check  or  money  order 
(no  C.O.D.'s)  to: 

BUNNI-HEARS  ~"r 

"  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  ser- 
vice to  readers  and  advertisers.  All 
products  are  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  When  ordering, 
please  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 
Be  sure  to  include  Zip  Code  num- 
ber along  with  your  address. 


NEW  GROUND  COVER 


25  CROWNS — covers  100  sq.  ft.  ..$  4.00 
SO  CROWNS — covers  200  sq.  ft.  .  .S  7.S0 
100  CROWNS — covers  400  sq.  ft.  .  .$14.00 

CROWNVETCH  —  perennial  ground  cover — Flowers 
iune  til  frost.  Beautiful,  hardy,  no  mowing.  Grows 
12"-18"  any  climate,  sun  or  partial  shade.  Chokes 
weeds,  resists  droughts.  Postpaid  planting  time. 


CANADIAN  HEMLOCK 

These  sturdy, well  rooted  3-yr., 
lO'to  15"  plants  are  ideal  for 
background  or  hedge  in  sun  or 
shade.  Trim  to  desired  height. 
Postpaid — No  C.O.D. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


MUSSER 


143  B 


Iniliana,  Pa.  15701 


((omme! 

(when  you  send  lOc  for  posisqe) 

20  ALMOST-RARE 
STAMPS 

From  12  LOST  NATIONS! 

Most  a  Hall  Century  Old 


We'd  like  to  send  you  a  score  of  Postage  Stamps 
Irom  nations  overrun  by  invaders  in  the  19th 
and  20th  Century  and  never  (reed  again  — 
stamps  so  appealing  that  experienced  and  be- 
ginning collectors  alike  want  them!  When  these 
are  gone  no  more  will  be  available.  And  from 
our  Approval  Service  we'll  include  110  addi- 
lional  stamps  from  Britain's  Lost  Empire,  (alone 
worth  over  $3  at  catalog  prices!),  plus  an  lllus- 
strated  Album  and  other  unusual  stamps  for 
Free  Examination.  You  can  keep  the  Album  and 
110  British  Empire  Stamps  as  an  Introductory 
Bonus  should  you  buy  $1  worth  from  our  ap- 
proval selection!  Or  return  Album  and  110 
Stamps  with  selection  and  buy  nothing.  Cancel 
service  anytime.  But  in  either  case,  the  valuable 
Lost  Nations  Stamps  are  yours  to  keep  FREE  — 
as  an  introduction  to  the  World's  Most  Reward- 
ing Hobby.  Send  10c  for  postage  today  while 
supplies  last! 

KENMORE  CO.,Milford  LN-455,New  Hamp. 03055 


1000  RETURN  ADDRESS  LABELS 


USE  YOUR 

CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  HANDY  BOX 

Quick  and  easy  way  to  put  your  name  and 
return  address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  rec- 
ords, etc.  ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code 
up  to  4  lines,  beautifully  printed  in  black  on 
white  gummed  labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  2" 
long.  Free  decorative  box  for  purse  or  desk. 
Set  of  1000  labels  just  $1  postpaid.  Shipped 
within  48  hrs.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
Don't  know  the  Zip  Code?  Add  10<t  per  set 
and  we  will  look  it  up.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
ttr  1.L      n     I  3342  Drake  Building 

Walter  Drake  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 


BLOW  YOURSELF 

UP  TO  POSTER  SIZE 

2x3 

3x4  Ft.  —  $7.50 
V/2X2  Ft.  —  $3.50 

Send  any  black  and  white 
or  color  photo,  polaroid 
print  or  magazine  photo. 
A  great  Gift  Idea  ...  A  splendid  Gag  . .  .  ideal 
room  decoration  . . .  perfect  for  parties.  Poster 
rolled  and  mailed  in  sturdy  tube. 

Your  original  returned  undamaged.  Add  50c  for 
postage  and  handling  for  EACH  item  ordered. 
Send  check,  or  M.O.  (No  C.O.D.)  To:  Dept.  AL27 

PHOTO  POSTER  INC.   210  E.  23  St.,  N.Y.  10010 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivator 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mi.x  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months'  supply,  $3.95 ;  full 
year's  supply  only  $7.00  postpaid. 
NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-2 

P.O.    Box    1103,    Minneapolis,    Minnesota,  55440 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 
Probably   the   reason   more  children 
don't  hang  onto  their  mother's  skirts 
these  days  is  that  they  can't  reach  that 
high. 

George  Ozbur.n 


"I  found  the  flashlight,  Ray. 
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WORN  TO  A  FRAZZLE 

The  applicant  for  a  jol)  as  maid  was  being  interviewed  by  the  agent  and 
was  asked  if  she  had  any  preferences  as  to  the  kind  of  family  she  woidd 
like  to  work  for. 

"Any  kind,"  she  said,  "except  highbrows.  I  worked  for  a  pair  of  them 
once  and  never  again.  Him  and  her  was  fighting  all  the  time  and  it  kept 
me  running  back  and  forth  from  the  keyhole  to  the  dictionary  till  1  was 
worn  to  a  frazzle." 

F.  S.  MiLLHAM 


TIME  TO  COMPLAIN 

A  businessman  had  finally  retired  after  some  forty  years  of  catching 
the  7:31  a.m.  train,  and  the  first  morning  after  his  retirement  he  went 
down  to  the  dining  room  in  his  home  for  breakfast.  When  his  wife 
placed  his  plate  in  front  of  him,  the  man  told  her  he  wished  she  would 
not  turn  his  fried  eggs  over  because  he  didn't  like  them  that  way. 

"My  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "why  didn't  you  ever  tell  me  before?" 

"I  never  had  time  before,"  he  replied. 

Dan  Bennett 


WALL  TROUBLE 

The  manager  of  a  car  repair  shop  called  a  woman  customer's  husband 
and  stated  in  urgent  tones:  "Hello,  Mr.  Smith,  this  is  Harry's  Garage  and 
I  thought  I'd  better  tell  you  yom  wife  just  drove  in  to  ha\e  the  car  re- 
paired and  .  .  ." 

"Okay,"  interrupted  tiie  husband  with  a  sigh,  "go  ahead  and  fix  the  car. 
I'll  pay  for  it." 

"Yeah,  that's  okay,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  llie  man  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  "but  who's  going  to  fix  the  garage?" 

Her.m  Albright 


SHOWER  SOLO 

As  I  stand  dripping  in  the  shower. 
My  voice  sings  out  with  surging  powei . 
Strong  and  clear,  with  melodious  might. 
Rising,  swelling  in  gjrand  final  flight: 
But  when  the  bath  has  come  to  a  close 
And  I  am  clad  in  suitable  clothes, 
I'd  be  the  first  to  agree,  to  vote: 
I  absolutely  can't  sing  a  note. 

Colleen  Stanley  Bare 

PUFF- PUFF 
One  of  the  most  difficult  things  about 
these  keeping-fit  exercises  for  people  over 
forty  is  the  recuperation  period  required. 

Dami)  O.  FL^  nn 

LAUGHTER — GOOD  MEDICINE 

Four  schizos  wait 

Group  Therapy 

Saddened  by  their  fate. 

Then  jollv  as  can  be 

And  knowing  well  their  state. 

The  social  worker  savs  in  glee. 

"Won't  you  come  in— all  eighi!  ' 

John  R.  McCommas 

GAME  GUY 
Playboy:  Shapeherder 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 

GUARANTEED 

AVhen  the  party  starts  to  bore  me 

1  just  utilize  my  dome; 
Corner  some  cute  babe,  then  listen: 

"Come  on,  honey,  let's  go  home!" 

Fred  W .  \orm.\n 


"Since  I've  stopped  smoking  I've  dis- 
covered you're  a  terrible  cook!" 
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ELECTRONICS   INTERN AT lONAL 

PORTABLE  RADIO 

Plays  on  Battery  or  Current 
25  SOLID  STATE  DEVICES 


1970 
MODEL 


5  BAND 


LISTEN 
TO  THE 
WHOLE 
WORLDI 


THE  FEATURES  YOU  WANT  IN  A  RADIO       LIKE    HAVING    5    RADIOS     IN  1 


BLACK 
PADDED 
LEATHERETTE 
CASE 

OPERATES 
ON  BATTERY  OR 
AC/DC  CURRENT 


THIS  RADIO  COMES 

COMPLETE: 

4  C  cell  batteries,  AC  cord,  Built  in  AC  adap- 
tor, Ear  phone  plus  automatic  frequency  con- 
trol (no  extras  to  buy). 


•TELESCOPING 
ANTENNA 


LOCK  IN  e-z 
TUNING 

EASY  TO  READ 
COLOR  GUIDE 
DIAL 

HIGH-LOW 
SWITCH 


Guarantee 

You  must  be  100%  satisfied  with  your  International 
Electro-Brand  5  Band  Radio  or  your  money  wil  be  refunded 
in  full. 


ELECTRONICS  INTERNATIONAI. 

210  South  Dei_Pia_ines  Sjtreet^      j»  Chicago,  Illinois  6 


Tune  in  as  police  speed  to  disasters,  or  close  in  on  wanted 
criminals.  Listen  as  huge  airliners  speak  to  airport  towers.  Hear 
direct  broadcasts  from  strange  and  distant  countries.  You'll  get 
all  standard  AM  local  stations,  disc  jockeys,  ball  games,  news, 
etc.  Enjoy  the  finest  in  FM  music. 

Designed  with  Solid  State  circuitry  for  stabilized  performance  on 
each  frequency.  Thermistor  assures  outstanding  performance 
under  all  climate  conditions.  Superhetrodyne  receiver  elim- 
nates  station  "crossover." 


M  O  N  E  Y     B  A  CK  GUARANTEE! 


ELECTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL,  Dept  rf  7 

210  South  Des  Plalnes  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush  on  money-back  guarantee  5  Band  Electro 
Brand  Radio  at  $29.95  plus  $1.00  Postage  and  Handling. 


Name- 


Address- 


City- 


.State. 


-Zip- 


□  I  enclose  $29.95  plus  $1.00  Postage  and  Handling— ship  prepaid. 

□  Ship  CCD.  I  enclose  $1.00  deposit. 

□  Charge  to  my  Diners  Club  Acct.  #  


A  touch  of  Turkish 
turns  on  taste. 

Turns  it  on  smooth. 

Camersgotit. 

^Getit.  „  . 
Start  walking. 


^lU  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camels 
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